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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  various  parts  of  the  following  Work^  referen- 
ces are  made  to  subsequent  speculations^  which 
are  not  contained  in  it.  These  speculations  it  is 
mj  intention  to  resume  at  some  future  period :  but 
when  I  consider  the  extent  of  my  subject^  and  the 
many  accidents  which  may  divert  me  from  the 
prosecution  of  it^  I  cannot  venture  so  far  as  to 
announce^  in  the  title-page  of  this  volume^  any 
promise  of  a  future  publication. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  still  wanting^  to 
complete  the  analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers. 
After  finishing  this^  the  course  of  my  inquiries 
would  lead  me  to  treaty  in  the  second  place^  of 
Man  considered  as  an  Active  and  Moral  being ; 
and^  thirdly,  of  Man  considered  as  the  member  of 
a  Political  Society* 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


INTRODUCTION. 
PART  I. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Ol:gert  of  the  Philoiopby  of  the  Hbman  Mii^ 

The  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained  against 
metaphysical  speculations,  seems  to  arise -chieflj  from  two 
causes:  First,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  subjects 
about  which  thej  are  employed,  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties ;  and,  secondly,  from  a  belief 
that  these  subjects  have  no  relation  to  the  business  of  life. 
The  frivolous  and  absurd  discussions  which  abound  in 
the  writings  of  most  metaphysical  authors,  afford  but  too 
many  arguments  in  justification  of  these  opinions ;  and  if 
such  discussions  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  the  human  mind  is  able  to  accomplish  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  the  contempt,  into  which  it  has  fallen  of 
late,  might  with  justice  be  regarded  as  no  inconsiderable 
evidence  of  the  progress  which  true  philosophy  has  made 
in  the  present  age.  Among  the  various  subjects  of 
inquiry,  however,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  vague 
use  of  language,  are  comprehended  under  the  general  title 

VOL*  i^  I 
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of  Metaphysics,  there  are  some,  which  are  essentially  dif- 
tinguished  from  the  rest,  both  by  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  accompanies  their  principles,  and  by  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  useful  sciences  and  arts :  and  it 
has  unfortunately  happened,  that  these  have  shared  in 
that  general  discredit,  info  which  the  other  branches  of 
metaphysics  have  justly  fallen.  To  this  circumstance  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  the  little  progress,  which  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  the  Philosopht  of  the  Human 
Mind  ;  a  science,  so  interesting  In  its  nature,  and  so 
important  in  its  applications,  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
failed,  in  these  inquisitive  and  enlightened  times,  to  have 
excited  a  very  general  attention,  if  it  had  not  accidentally 
been  classed,  in  the  public  opinion,  with  the  vain  and 
unprofitable  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  misapprehensions  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  the  following  work,  I  have  thought  it 
proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  first,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propose  to  investigate  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  appli- 
cations of  which  they  are  susceptible.  In  stating  thefu^ 
preliminary  observations,  I  may  perhaps  appear  to  some 
to  be  minute  and  tedious;  but  this  fault,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  readily  pardoned  by  those,  who  have  studied  with 
care  the  principles  of  that  science  of  which  I  am  to  treat ; 
and  who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  excluded  it  from  the  modern  systems 
of  education.  In  the  progress  of  my  work,  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  shall  not  often  have  occasion  to  solicit  the  indul- 
gence of  my  readers  for  an  unnecessary  diffuseness. 

The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words,  matter,  and  mind, 
as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,*  are  merely  relative.  If 
I  am  asked,  what  I  mean  by  matter  ?  I  can  only  explain 
myself  by  saying,  it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured, 

*  Eaiays  on  the  Activ-c  Powers  of  Mao,  p.  8,  9. 
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coloured,  moveable,  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  hot  or 
cold ; — that  is,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
enumerating  its  sensible  qualities.  It  is  not  matter,  or 
body,  which  I  perceive  by  my  senses ;  but  only  extension, 
figure,  colour,  and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the  con- 
stitution of  ray  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  something,  which 
is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely 
similar  with  respect  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately 
conscious  of  its  existence,  but  we  are  conscious  of  sensa- 
tion, thought,  and  volition ;  operations,  which  imply  the 
existence  of  something  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills. 
Every  man  too  is  impressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction, 
that  all  these  sensations,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  being ;  to  that  being,  which  he  calls 
himself;  a  being,  which  he  is  led,  by  the  constitution  of 
his  nature,  to  consider  as  something  distinct  from  his  body, 
and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation 
of  any  of  his  organs* 

.  From  these  considerations,  it  appears,  that  we  have  the 
same  evidence  for  the  existence  of  mind,  that  we  have  for 
the  existence  of  body ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  difference 
between  the  two  cases,  that  we  have  stronger  evidence  for 
it ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  subjects 
of  our  own  consciousness,  and  the  other  merely  by  the 
objects  of  our  own  perceptions :  and  in  this  light,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fact  would  appear  to  every  person,  were  it  not, 
that,  from  our  earliest  years,  the  attention  is  engrossed 
with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
animal  existence.  Hence  it  is,  that  these  phenomena  oc- 
cupy our  thoughts  more  than  those  of  mind :  that  we  are 
perpetually  tempted  to  explain  the  tatter  by  the  analogy 
of  the  former,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the 
same  general  laws  ;  and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  inatten- 
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fioi|  to  the  subgectfl  of  oar  eoliicioasiien ,  too  uirong  to  be 
aft^rwardf  suniKNinted,  without  the  moat  perterering  in- 

^duBtrj. 

^  If  the  foregobg  obBerratknis  be  weU  founded,  they  es-> 
tablish  the  distiQction  between  miiid  Kid  matter,  without 
anj  loi^  process  of  metaphysical  reasoning  H^  for  if  our 
notions  of  both  are  merely  relative  ;  if  we  know  the  oirc, 
only  by  such  sensible  qualities  as  extension,  figure,  and 
solidity  ;  and  the  other,  by  such  (^rations  as  sensation^ 
thought,  and  volition  ;  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  say, 
that  matter  and  mind,  considered  as  objects  of  human 
study,  are  essentiaDy  different ;  the  science  of  the  former 
resting  ultimately  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  sen* 
ses  ;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  Instead,  therefore,  of  objecting  to  the  scheme 
of  mat^^ism,  that  its  conclusions  are  false,  it  would  be 

'  nTto^e  accurate  to  say,  that  its  aim  is  unphilosc^hical.  It 
proceeds  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  proper  object  of 
science  ;  the  difficulty  which  it  professes  to  remove  being 
manifestly  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Sure- 
ly, when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  principle 
which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills,  by  saying,  that  it  is  a, 
material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  resuH  of  material  or- 
ganization, we  impose  on  ourselves  by  words — ^forgetting^ 
that  matter  as  well  as  mind  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities 
and  attributes  alone,  and  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
essence  of  either .f 

*  Sec  Note  [A.]  at  the  end  of  the  volione. 

t  Some  Metapbysiciaiu,  irbo  appear  to  admit  the  tnilh  of  the  (bregoint  reatoa- 
ing,  have  farther  urged,  that  for  any  thmg  we  caa  prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is  possi 
ble,  that  the  imkiKmn  nhstanee  which  hai  the  qaalfticf  of  ettennon,  figure,  and 
colour,  may  be  the  nme  with  the  unknown  wbitaBee  which  baf  Uie  attributes  of  feel- 
ing, thinking  and  willing.  But  besides  that  this  is  only  an  hypotheait,  which  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  potsibility,  even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  nomorr.  be 
proper  to  say  of  mind,  that  it  if  material,  than  to  say  of  body,  that  it  is  f  iHritoal. 
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As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  derived 
from  the  iuformatjon  of  oiir  senses,  natural  philosophers 
have,  in  modem  times,  wisely  abandoned  to  metaphysi- 
cians ail  speculati<Hi8  concerning  the  nature  of  that  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  composed  ;  concerning  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  its  beiog  created  ;  concerning  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  ;  and 
even  concerning  the  reality  of  its  existence,  independent  of 
that  of  percipient  beings  :  and  have  confined  theraselve«« 
to  the  humbler  province  of  observing  the  phenomena  it 
exhibits,  and  of  ascertaining  their  general  laws.  By  pur- 
suing this  plan  steadily,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
two  last  centuries,  formed  a  body  of  science,  which  not 
only  does  honour  to  the  human  understanding,  but  has  had 
a  most  important  influence  on  the  practical  arts  of  life. 
This  experimental  philosophy  no  one  now  is  in  danger  of 
confounding  with  the  metaphysical  speculations  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  importance  of  these,  as  a  separate 
branch  of  study,  it  is  possible  that  some  may  think  more 
favourablj*^  than  others  ;  but  they  are  obviously  different  in 
their  nature  from  the  investigations  of  physics  ;  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  evidence  of  this  last  sci- 
ence, that  its  principles  should  not  be  blended  with  those 
of  the  former. 

A  similar  distinction  takes  place  among  the  questions 
which  may  be  stated  relative  to  the  human  mind. — ^Wheth- 
er  it  be  extended  or  unextended  ;  whether  or  not  it  has 
any  relation  to  place  ;  and  (if  it  has)  whether  it  resides  in 
the  brain,  or  be  spread  over  the  body,  by  diffusion  ;  are 
questions  perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  metaphysi* 
cians  have  started  on  the  subject  of  matter.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  inquire,  at  present,  whether  or  not  they  admit 
of  answer.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that 
they  are  as  widely  and  obviously  different  from  the  view* 
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which  I  propose  to  take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the  fol- 
lowing work)  as  the  re%'erie«  of  Berkeley  concerning  the 
non-existence  of  the  material  world,  are  from  the  conclii** 
sions  of  Newton,  and  his  followers. — ^It  is  farther  eridenl, 
that  the  metaphysical  opinions,  which  we  may  happen  to 
have  formed  concerning^  the  nature  either  of  body  or  of 
mind,  and  the  efficient  causes  by  which  their  phenomena 
are  produced,  have  no  necessary  connection  with  our  in- 
quiries concerning  the  laws^  according  to  which  these 
phenomena  take  place. — Whether  (for  example)  the  cause 
of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial,  is  a  point  about 
which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they  agree  per- 
fectly in  their  phypical  opinions.  It  is  sufficient,  if  both 
admit  the  general  fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each 
other,  with  a  force  varying  with  their  mutual  distance, 
according  to  a  certain  law.  In  like  manner  in  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  our  opinions  concerning  its  na- 
ture and  essence. — That  when  two  subjects  of  thought, 
for  instance,  have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  the  mind 
in  conjunction,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  suggest  the 
other,  is  a  fact  of  which  I  can  no  more  doubt,  than  of  any 
thing  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ;  and  it 
is  plainly  a  fact  totally  unconnected  with  any  hypothesis 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  which  will  be  as 
readily  admitted  by  the  materialist  as  by  the  Berkeleian. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reality  and  importance 
of  this  distinction,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  by  the  philosophers  who  have  treated  of  the 
human  mind.  Dr.  Reid  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has 
perceived  it  clearly,  or  at  least  who  has  kept  it  steadily  in 
view,  in  all  his  inquiries.  In  the  writings,  indeed,  of  sev- 
eral other  modern  metaphysicians,  we  meet  with  a  variety 
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of  important  and  well  agcertained  facts  ;  but,  in  general^ 
these  facts  are  blended  with  speculations  upon  subjects 
which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 
— It  is  this  mixture  of  fact  and  of  hypothesis,  which  has 
brought  the  philosophy  of  mind  into  some  degree  of  discred- 
it ;  nor  will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally  acknowledged, 
till  the  distinction,  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  be 
understood,  and  attended  to,  by  those  who  speculate  on 
the  subject.  By  confining  their  attention  to  the  sensible 
qualities  of  body,  and  to  the  sensible  phenomena  it  exhib- 
its, we  know  what  discoveries  natural  philosophers  have 
made  :  and  if  the  labours  of  Metaphysicians  shall  ever  be 
rewarded  with  similar  success,  it  can  only  be,  by  aitenfive 
and  patient  reflection,  on  the  subjects  of  their  own  con- 
scipusness. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  physical  inquirers  should  think  of 
again  employing  themselves  in  speculations  about  the  na- 
ture of  matter,  instead  of  attempting  to  ascertain  its  sensi- 
ble properties  and  laws,  (and  of  late  there  seems  to  be 
such  a  tendency  among  some  of  tlie  followers  of  Bosco- 
vich,)  they  will  soon  involve  themselves  in  an^  inextricable 
labyrinth,  and  the  first  principles  of  physics  will  be  ren- 
dered as  mysterious  and  chimerical,  as  the  pneumatology 
of  the  schoolmen. 

The  little  progress  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  tlie 
philosophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those 
who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  natural  knowledge. 
It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  study  of 
it  has  been  prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  success,  or  that 
the  proper  method  of  conducting  it  has  been  generally 
understood.  There  is  even  some  reason  for  doubtine, 
from  the  crude  speculations  on  medical  and  chemical  sub- 
jects which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  whether  it  be 
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yet  understood  so  completely  at  is  commoiily  imagined  ; 
and  whether  m  fuller  illnslration  of  the  rules  of  philosophi- 
zing, than  Bacon  or  his  followers  have  given,  miglit  not  be 
useful,  even  to  physical  inquirers.. 

When  we  reflect,  in  this  manner,  on  the  shortness  of  tlie 
period  during  which  natural  philosophy  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  consider  how  open 
to  our  examination  the  laws  of  matter  are,  in  compari- 
son of  those  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  thought,  we 
shall  neither  be  disposed  to  wonder,  that  the  philosophy 
of  mind  should  still  remain  in  its  infancy,  nor  be  discour- 
aged in  our  hopes  concerning  its  future  progress.  The 
excellent  models  of  this  species  of  investigation,  which  the 
writhgs  of  Dr.  Reid  exhibit,  give  us  ground  to  expect 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  shall  assume  that 
rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the  sciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate  the 
ph>greBS  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  if  a  distinct  explana- 
tion were  given  of  its  nature  and  object ;  and  if  some 
general  rules  were  laid  down,  with  respect  to  the  proper 
method  of  conducting  the  study  ct  it.  To  this  subject, 
however,  which  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  furnish  matter  for 
a  separate  work,  I  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  at  present ; 
and  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  illustration  of  a 
few  fundamental  principles,  which  it  will  be  of  essential 
importance  for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the  following  in- 
quiries. 

Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  they  appear  to  be  so  complicated,  and  so  infiniteh' 
diversified,  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  them 
to  any  general  laws.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  more 
accurate  examination,  the  prospect  clears  up  ;  and  the 
phenomena,  which  appeared,  at  first,  to  be  too  various  for 
our  comprehension,  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  coin- 
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paratively  small  number  of  simple  and  uncompounded  fac- 
ulties, or  of  simple  and  uncompounded  principles  of  action. 
These  faculties  and  principles  are  the  general  laws  of  our 
constitution,  and  bold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics,  hold 
in  that  branch  of  science.     In  both  cases,  the  laws  which 
nature  has  established,  are  to  be  investigated  only  by  an 
examination  of  facts ;  and  in  both  cases,  a  knowledge  of 
these  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
phenomena. 

In  the  investigation  of  physical  laws,  it  is  well  known, 
that  our  inquiries  must  always  terminate  in  some  general 
fact,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  such  is 
tly  constitution  of  nature.  After  we  have  established,  for 
example,  from  the  astronomical  phenomena,  the  universal- 
ity of  the  law  of  gravitation,  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether 
this  law  implies  the  constant  agency  of  mind  ;  and  (upon 
the  supposition  that  it  does)  whether  it  be  probable  that 
the  Deity  always  operates  immediately,  or  by  means  of 
subordinate  instruments !  But  these  questions,  however 
curious,  do  not  fall  under  the  province  of  the  natural  phi- 
losopher. It  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  if  the  universal- 
ity of  the  fact  be  admitted. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
When  we  have  once  ascertained  a  general  fact ;  such  as, 
the  various  laws  which  regulate  the  association  of  ideas,  or 
the  dependence  of  memory  on  that  effort  of  th«  mind  which 
we  call  Attention  ;  it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this 
branch  of  science.  K  we  proceed  no  farther  than  facts 
for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  consciousness, 
our  conclusions  will  be  no  less  certain,  than  those  in 
physics  :  but  if  our  curiosity  leads  us  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  the  association  of  ideas,  by  certain  supposed 
vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in  the  state  of  the  brain  }  or 
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to  explain  Tnemorj,  by  means  of  supposed  impressions  and 
traces  in  the  sensorium  ;  we  evidently  blend  a  collection 
of  important  and  well  ascertained  truths,  with  principles 
which  rest  wholly  on  conjecture.* 

The  obser^-ations  which  have  been  now  stated,  with  re- 
spect to  the  proper  limits  of  philosophical  curiosity,  have 
too  frequently  escaped  the  attention  of  speculative  men, 
in  all  the  different  departments  of  science.     In  none  of 

*  There  w  indiml  one  view  of  (he  connrctinn  brtwi^'ii  Mind  and  Ma(t«>r,  %  hirh  i« 
perfectly  agrrrable  to  the  ju^t  ruh-9  of  philut^phy.    Thr  oTijtrt  of  \\i\*  \\  toawrr 
tain  the  laws  wliirh  rrguUte  their  union,  without  attempting  to  expbin  in  what 
manner  thry  arc  uniti*d. 

Lord  Bacon  was  I  beiie\'e,  the  first  who  pive  a  distinct  idea  of  thi^  nTt  of  spec- 
ulation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  profTf^i*  has  }*r1  hti-n  niadr  in  it.  la 
\m  hooks  de  Aiiginentiii  Scimtianim,  a  Tariety  of  nit^rdfl  are  raumemtpd,  in  or^ft 
to  illustrate  itv  nature  ;  aud,  undoubtedly,  mort  of  thcw  are  in  a  hijcli  d<'grcc  ruri- 
ouK  and  important  Tlie  foUowinj;  lint  roniprelinids  the  chief  of  tlion*  iti>  han  men- 
tioned ;  with  tlic  addition  of  wr^eral  otjior*,  reroinniendcd  to  the  conudcnition  of 
Phjlo<(Ophcn  and  of  Medical  Inquireni,  hy  the  late  Dr.  Gregur}'.  See  his  Lectum 
on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Phytiician. 

1.  Thi;  doctrine  of  the  pn'-oervation  and  inipmvf>nieiit  of  tlic  difTen-nt  senses. 

2.  Tlie  history  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imaipnation. 

3.  The  history  of  the  several  tqiecies  of  entha<in)<m. 

4.  The  liistory  of  tlie  various  circuinistance«  in  [Kirent«,  that  have  an  ioflumce 
on  conception,  and  on  the  coii»titutiou  and  characters  of  their  diildn-ii. 

[i.  The  history  of  dresuHK. 

tj.  The  history  of  the  laws  of  custom  and  hafiit. 

7.  The  histoiy  of  the  effects  of  music,  and  of  such  other  iWmgn  as  operate  on  the 
mind  and  hoily,  in  coiuiequeoce  of  inipn^rioiis  made  on  the  nensex. 
'  8.  The  hi^tton*  of  natural  sif^n^  and  laufrunge,  romprelK-ndiuf;  the  doctrine  oT 
physiognomy  and  of  outward  pestiire. 

0.  The  history  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

To  this  li>t  \'arious  other  ^uhj4rt■tr=  mi(;ht  be  added  ;  piirtinilnrly,  tlie  hi^tory  of  thr 
laws  of  memcirj',  in  so  far  as  tiny  appear  to  be  connrrted  with  the  state  of  tlie 
body  ;  and  the  history  of  the  different  species  of  innducss. 

This  view  of  tlie  coniuK-tiiMi  betaii'u  Mind  and  Msilterdixi<  not  fall  projierly  un- 
der the  plan  of  the  following  work  ;  in  which  niy  leading  uhjivt  t!«  to  ascertain  the 
|»riiiciples  of  our  natijr<»,  in  »o  fur  si*  they  can  Iw  diM^nered  hy  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  otir  own  c«Mi«-i<Mwn*i* ;  ami  to  sipply  tliirse  principle:^  to  explain  the  phenooi- 
i^ia  arising  from  tin  iii.  Varicjii-  iiit  idcntal  n'miirks,  huwi-ver,  will  occur  in  tbr 
roiirse  of  mir  inr|iiiilr!-,  teiKlin;;  to  illu.liHti'  lome  of  tlie  sul^'ccts  coDiprehendcd  in 
file  fon-soing  tiiuinti"alioii 
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diese,  however,  hag  this  inattention  produced  suck  a  vari- 
ety of  erroura  and  abaurditicts,  as  in  the  science  of  mind  ; 
a  subject  to  whicbi  till  of  late,  it  does  not  .seem  to  have 
been  suspected,  that  the  general  rules  of  philosophizing 
are  applicable.  The.  strange  mixture  of  fact  and  hypo^ 
thesis,  which  the  greater  part  of  metaphysical,  inquiries 
exhibit,  had  led  almost  universally  to  a  belief,  that  it  is 
only  a  very  faint  and  doubtful  light,,  which  human  reason 
can  ever  expect  to  throw  on  this  dark,  but  interesting,  field 
of  speculation. 

Besides  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  philosoph- 
ical inquiry,  other  sources  of  errour,  from  which  the  sci- 
ence of  physics  is  entirely  exempted,  have  contributed  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Of  these, 
the  roost  important  proceed  from  that  disposition,  which  is 
so  natural  to  every  person  At  the  commencement  of  his 
philosophical  pursuits,  to  explain  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took  notice  of  those  habits  of  inattention  to  the 
subjects  of  our  consciousness,  wbiph  take  their  rise  in  that 
period  of  our  lives,  when  we  are  necessarily  employed  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  mat- 
ter. In  consequence  of  this  early  familiarity  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  they  appear  to  us  less 
mysterious  than  those  of  mind  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  we  have  advanced  one  step  in  explaining  the  latter, 
when  we .  can  point  out  some  analogy  between  them  and 
the  former.  It  is,  owing  to  the  same  circumstance,  that 
we  have  scarcely  any  appropriated  language  with  respect 
to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  express  its  different 
operations,  are  almost  all  borrowed  from  the  objects  of  our 
senses.  It  must,  however,  appear  manifest,  upon  a  very 
,  little  reflection,  that  as  the  two  subjects  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct, and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  anaJo:^ 
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gies  we  are  pleased  to  fancj  between  them,  can  be  of  U9 
use  in  illustrating  either  ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  unphilo* 
sophical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  upon  mechanical  principles,  than  it 
would  be  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by  sup- 
posing, as  some  of  the  ancients  did,  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter to  be  animated  with  principles  of  motion  ;  or  to  ex- 
plain the  chemical  phenomena  of  elective  attractions,  bjr 
supposing  the  substances  among  which  tbej  are  observed, 
to  be  endowed  with  thought  and  volition. — ^The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  inquiries 
which  form  the  object  of  the  following  work  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  against,  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  errours  to  which  we  are  liable. 

Among  the  diflbrent  philosophers  who  have  speculated 
concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed  can  be  men- 
tioned, who  have  at  all  times  been  able  to  guard  against 
analogical  theories.     At  the  same  time,   it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  since  the  publication  of  Des  Cartes* 
writings,  there  has  been  a  gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  remarkable  improvement  in  this  branch  of  science. 
One  striking  proof  of  this  is,  the  contrast  between  the  meta- 
physical speculations  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers in  England  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  those 
which  we  find  in  the  systems,  however  imperfect,  of  the 
present  age.     Would  any  writer  now  offer  to  the  world, 
such  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  mind,  as  are  contain- 
ed in  the  two  following  passages  from  Locke  and  Newton  ? 
"  Habits,"  (says  Locke,)  "  seem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion, 
^*  in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once  set  a-going,  continue 
^*  in  the  same  steps  they  had  been  used  to,  which,  by  of- 
<*  ten  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path."     And  New- 
ton himself  has  proposed  the  following  query,  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  perceives  external  objects. 
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*<  Is  not,  (says  he,)  the  sensorium  of  animals  the  place 
"  where  the  sentient  substance  is  present,  and  to  which 
"  the  sensible  species  of  things  are  brought,  through  the 
"  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind 
"  present  in  that  place  ?" — In  the  course  of  the  following 
Essays,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  various  other  pas- 
sages from  later  writers,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ex- 
plain the  other  phenomena  of  mind  upon  simitar  principles. 
It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even  since  the 
period  when  philosophers  began  to  adopt  a  more  rational 
plan  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  such  subjects,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  collected  by  their  predecessors.  Thi* 
indeed  was  a  prelimiaary  step,  which  the  state  of  the 
science,  and  the  conclusions  io  which  it  had  led,  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  ;  for,  however  important  the  positive 
advantages  may  be,  which  are  io  be  expected  from  its  fu- 
ture progress,  they  are  by  no  means  so  essential  to  human 
improvement  and  happiness,  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of 
that  sceptical  philosophy,  which  had  struck  at  (he  root  of  all 
Jcnowledge  and  all  belief.  Such  a  refutation  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  object  which  Dr.  Reid  proposed  to  him- 
self in  his  metaphysical  inquiries  ;  and  to  this  object  his 
labooni  have  been  directed  with  so  much  ability,  candour, 
and  perseverance,  that  unless  future  sceptics  should  oc- 
cupy a  ground  very  different  from  that  of  their  predecc>- 
sorsj  it  is  not  likely  that  the  controversy  will  e^  cr  b«.- 
renewed.  The  rubbish  being  now  removed,  and  the  foun- 
dations laid,  it  is  time  to  begin  the  superstructure.  The 
^progress  which  I  have  made  in  it  is,  I  am  sensible,  very 
inconsiderable  ;  yet  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  little  I  have 
done,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
study,  and  to  recommend  the  subjects,  of  which  I  »to  to 
treat,  to  the  attention  of  others. 
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After  the  remark»  which  I  have  now  made,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  I  hare  studiouffij  avoid- 
ed (he  consideration  of  those  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  in  the  present  age,  between  the  patrons  of  the 
sccplical  philosophy,  and  their  opponents.  These  con- 
troversies have,  in  truth,  no  peculiar  connection  with  the 
inquiries  on  which  I  am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  aii 
examination  of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  but  aupposing 
them  to  remain  undecided,  our  sceptical  doubts  concern- 
ing the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  would  no  more 
affect  the  philosophy  of  mind,  than  they  would  affect  anj 
of  the  branches  of  physics  ;  nor  would  our  doubtB  con- 
cerning even  the  existence  of  mind,  affect  this  branch  of 
science,  any  more  than  the  doubts  of  the  Berkeleian, 
concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  affect  his  opinions  in 
natural  philosophy. 

To  what  purposes  the  philosophy  of  the  human  niind, 
according  to  the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  it,  is 
subservient,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  at  some  length, 
in  the  following  section. 
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SECTION  I. 
Of  the  Utility  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mutual  con* 
nection  between  the  difierent  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that 
the  improvements  which  are  made  in  one  branch  of  hu« 
man  knowledge,  frequently  throw  light  on  others,  to  which 
it  has  apparently  a  very  remote  relation.  The  modern 
discoveries  in  astronomy,  and  in  pure  mathematics,  have 
contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  formerly  unknown.  The  rapid  progress  which 
has  been  lately  made  in  astronomy,  anatomy,  and  botany, 
has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  these  sciences 
have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of  science 
and  of  art  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other,  it  is  not 
always  necessary  either  for  the  philosopher  or  the  artist 
to  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  Botli  of 
them  may  safely  take  many  principles  for  granted,  without 
being  able  to  demonstrate  their  truth.  A  seaman,  though 
Ignorant  of  mathematics,  may  apply,  with  correctness  and 
dexterity 2^  the  rules  for  finding  the  longitude  :  An  astrono- 
mer, or  a  botanist,  though  ignorant  of  optics,  may  avail 
himself  of  the  use  of  the  telescope,  or  the  microscope. 

These  observations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  artist ;  who  has  seldom  either  inclination  or  leisure  to 
speculate  concerning  the  principles  of  his  art.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  we  meet  with  a  man  of  science,  who  has  confin- 
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ed  his  studies  wholly  to  one  branch  of  knowledge.  That 
curiosity »  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the 
course  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  will  naturally  extend  itself 
to  every  remarkable  object  which  falls  under  his  obser- 
vation ;  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual 
dissatisfaction  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  so  far  gratified 
as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the  various  phenomena, 
which  his  professional  habits  are  every  day  presenting  to 
his  view. 

As  every  particular  science  is  in  this  manner  connected 
with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  directs  the  attention,  so 
all  the  pursuits  of  life,  whether  they  terminate  in  specula- 
tion or  action,  are  connected  with  that  general  science, 
which  has  the  human  mind  for  its  object.  The  powers 
of  the  understanding  arc  instruments  which  all  men  em- 
ploy ;  and  his  curiosity  must  be  small  indeed,  who  pasaev 
through  life  in  a  total  ignomncc  of  faculties,  which  hia 
wants  and  necessities  force  him  h?.bitual1v  to  exercise,  and 
which  so  remarkably  distinguish  man  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  active  principles  of  our  nature,  which,  by 
their  various  modifications  and  coml>inatiou9,  give  rise  to 
all  the  moral  diflcrencPA  among  men,  are  fitted,  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  if  pnsrtil>lc,  to  interest  those,  wlio  are  either 
disposed  to  reflect  on  their  own  characters,  or  to  observe, 
with  attention,  the  characters  of  others.  TJie  phenomena 
resulting  from  these  faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind, 
are  every  moment  soliciting  our  notice  ;  and  open  to  our 
examination  a  field  of  discovery,  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
phenomena  of  the  materia]  world,  and  exhibiting  not  less 
striking  marks  of  divine  wisdom. 

y  While  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  have 
this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to  tlie  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature,  this  last  branch  of  knowledge 
borrows  its  principles  from  no  other  science  whatever. 
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Hence  there  is  sometliing  in  the  study  of  it,  which  i«  pe- 
culiaiij  gratifying  to  a  reflecting  and  inquisitive  mind ;  and 
something  in  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which 
the  mind  rests  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  Till  once  our 
opinions  are  in  some  degree  fixed  with  respect  to  it,  we- 
abandon  ourselves,  with  reluctance,  to  particular  scientific 
investigations  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  know- 
ledge of  such  of  its  principles  as  are  most  fitted  to  excite 
the  curiosity,  not  only  prepares  us  for  engaging  in  other 
pursuits  with  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  views,  but 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  prosecute  them  with  a  more  undi- 
vided and  concentrated  attention* 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  subject  of  speculative 
curiosity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  deserve  a 
careful  examination.  The  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  a  successful  analysis  of  it  are  various  ;  and  some  of 
them  of  such  importance,  as  to  render  it  astonishing,  that, 
amidst  all  the  success  with  which  the  subordinate  sciences 
have  been  cultivated,  this,  which  comprehends  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  all  of  them,  should  be  still  suffered  to  remain  ia 
its  infancy. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  a  few  of  these  advantages, 
beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant of  any  ;  the  light,  which  a  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  principles  of  the  mind  would  necessarily  throw  on  the 
subjects  of  intellectual  and  moral  education. 

The  most  essential  object^  of  education  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing :  First,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our 
nature,  both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  them  to  the  greatest  pe'*fcction  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible ;  and,  Secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impressions 
and  associations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to 
secure  it  against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errours  ;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  engage  its  prepossessions  on  the  side 
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i>r  truth.  It  ia  only  upon  a  philottophical  analysis  of  the 
ininci,  that  a  Hyatemalical  plan  can  be  founded,  for  the 
acc-oinplishnient  of  either  of  theHc  pur|ioseti. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whose  education  has  beeir 
conducted  in  every  respect  with  attention  and  judgment. 
Almost  every  man  of  reflection  is  conscious,  when  he 
arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defects  in  his  mental  powers  ; 
and  of  many  inconvenient  habits,  which  might  have  been 
prevented  or  remedied  in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a 
consciousness  is  the  first  step  towards  improvement  ;  and 
the  person  who  feels  it,  if  he  is  possessed  of  rcj»oIu1ion  and 
steadiness,  will  not  scruple  to  begin,  even  in  advanced 
years,  a  new  course  of  education  for  himself.  The  degree 
of  reflection  and  obser\*ation,  indeed,  which  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  cannot  be  expected  from  any  one  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  as  these  are  the  last  powers  of 
the  mind  which  unfold  themselves  ;  but  it  is  never  too  late 
to  think  of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties ;  and  much 
progress  may  be  made,  in  the  art  of  applying  them  suc- 
cessfully to  their  proper  objects,  or  in  obviating  the  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  their  imperfection,  not  only 
in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mistakes  of  our  early  instruc- 
lefs,  that  all  our  intellectual  defects  are  to  be  ascribed. 
There  is  no  profession  or  pursuit  which  has  not  habits 
peculiar  to  itself ;  and  which  does  not  leave  some  powers 
of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it  exercises  and  improves  the 
rest.  If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the 
extent  of  its  capacity,  we  must  not  rest  sati;ificd  with  that 
employment  which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular 
situation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  piotes- 
nional  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  strengthened  particular- 
muscles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his  trade,  that  we 
iirc  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  our  animal  nature  :  neither 
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\n  it  among  men  of  confined  pursuits,  whether  speculative 
or  active,  that  we  are  to  expect  to  find  the  human  mind  in 
its  highest  state  of  cultivation.  A  variety  of  exercises  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  and 
beauty  ;  and  a  variety  of  those  occupations  which  litera- 
ture and  science  afford,  added  to  a  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  conversation  and  business, 
is  no  less  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  under- 
standing. I  acknowledge,  that  there  are  some  professions, 
in  which  a  man  of  very  confined  acquisitions  may  arrive 
at  the  first  eminence  ;  and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be 
the  more  likely  to  excel,  the  more  he  has  concentrated  the 
.  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  one  particular  object.  But 
such  a  person,  however  distinguished  in  his  own  sphere, 
is  educated  merely  to  be  a  literary  artisan  ;  and  attains 
neither  the  perfection,  nor  the  happiness  of  his  nature. 
**  That  education  only  can  be  considered  as  complete  and 
generous,  which''  (in  the  language  of  Milton)  "  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
'^  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
«  of  war."* 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations, that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an  indiscrimi- 
nate attention  to  all  the  objects  of  speculation  and  of 
action.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  the  necessity 
of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we  wish  to  benefit 
society  by  our  labours.  But  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  most  intense  application  to  our  favourite  pursuit,  to 
cultivate  that  general  acquaintance  with  letters  and  with 
the  world,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  mind' 
and  to  preserve  it  from  any  danger  of  contracting  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  particular  profession.  In  many  cases,  (as  was 
already  remarked,)  the  sciences  reflect  light  on  each  other ; 

*  Tractate  of  Education. 
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and  <hc  general  acquisilion*  which  we  have  made  in  other 
pursuits,  may  furnish  us  with  useful  helps  for  the  farther 
prosecution  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thoee  instances  in 
which  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  in  which  these  liberal 
accomplishments  niu|t  he  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
part  of  our  professional  eminence,  the  acquisition  of  them 
will  amply  repay  any  loss  we  uiay  sustain.  It  ought  not 
to  be  the  leading  olijcct  of  any  one,  to  become  an  enibcnt 
metaphysician,  mathematician,  or  poet ;  but  to  render 
himself  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a  reapect- 
ablc,  and  an  useful  member  of  Mwietv.  A  man  who  loaea 
his  sij^ht,  improves  the  sensibility  of  his  touch  ;  but  who 
would  consent,  for  such  a  recompense,  to  part  with  the 
pleasures  which  he  receives  from  the  eye  ? 

It  is  almost  nnnecessarv  for  me  to  remark,  how  much 
individuals  would  be  assisted  in  the  proper  and  liberal  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previously  led  to  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  human  nature  in  all  its  parts  ;  of 
its  various  faculties,  and  powers,  and  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  of  the  eflects  which  are  produced  on  these 
principles  by  particular  situations.     It  is  such  a  knowledge 
alone  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind,  that  can  enable  a  per- 
son to  judge  of  his  own  acquisitions  ;  and  to  employ  the 
most  effectual  means  for  supplying  his  defects,  and  re-> 
moving  his  Inconvenient  habits.     Without  some  degree  of 
it,  every  man  is  in  danger  of  contracting  bad  habils,  before 
he  is  aware  ;  and  of  suffering  some  of  his  powers  to  go  to 
decay,  for  want  of  proper  exercise. 

If  the  business  of  early  education  were  more  thoroughly, 
and  more  generally,  understood,  it  would  he  less  necessary 
for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  form  plans 
of  improvement  for  themselves.  But  education  never  can 
be  systematically  directed  to  its  proper  objects,  till  we 
have  obtwned,  not  only  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  gene- 
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rai  principles  of  our  nature,  and  an  account  of  the  most 
important  laws  which  regulate  their  operation  ;  but  an 
explanation  of  the  various  modifications  and  combinations 
of  these  principles,  which  produce  that  diversity  of  tal- 
ents, genius,  and  character,  we  observe  among  men.  To 
instruct  youth  in  the  languages,  and  in  the  sciences,  is 
comparatively  of  little  importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to 
the  habits  they  acquire  ;  and  are  not  careful  in  giving,  to 
all  their  different  faculties,  and  all  their  different  principles 
of  action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment.  Abstracting 
entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers,  how  exten- 
sive and  difficult  is  the  busmess  of  conducting  their  intel- 
lectual improvement !  To  watch  over  the  associations 
which  they  form  in  their  tender  years ;  to  give  them  early 
habits  of  mental  activity ;  to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and  to 
direct  it  to  proper  objects  \  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and 
invention ;  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  specula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  attention  alive  to 
the  objects  around  them  ;  to  awaken  their  sensibilities  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish 
for  intellectual  enjoyment ; — these  form  but  a  part  of  the 
business  of  education  ;  and  yet  the  execution  even  of  this 
part  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  genera]  principles 
of  our  nature,  which  seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  those  to 
whom  the  instruction  of  youth  is  commonly  intrusted. — 
Nor  will  such  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
as  I  have  now  described,  be  always  sufficient  in  practice. 
Alt  uncommon  degree  of  sagacity  is  frequently  requisite,  in 
order  to  accommodate  general  rules  to  particular  tempers, 
and  characters. — In  whatever  way  we  choose  to  account, 
for  it;  whether  by  original  organization,  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  causes  in  very  early  infancy ;  no  fact  can  be 
more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are  important  differences 
discernible  in  the  minds  of  children,  previous  to  that 
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period  at  which,  in  general,  Iheir  intellectual  education 
cnmnienccR.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  hereditary  character 
(whether  resuitinc;  from  physical  constitution,  or  caught 
from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  situation,)  which  appears 
remarkably  in  particular  ramiiies.  One  race,  for  a  auccea- 
Hiou  of  generations,  is  distinp^uished  by  a  genius  for  the 
abstract  sciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in  vivacity,  in  imagi- 
nation, and  in  taste :  another  is  no  less  distins^uished  for 
wit,  and  gayety,  and  funcy  ;  while  it  appears  incapable  of 
patient  attention,  or  of  profound  research.  The  system 
of  education  which  is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
cases,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  some  reference  to  theae 
circumstances ;  and  to  be  calculated,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  develop  and  to  cherish  those  intellectual  and  active 
principles,  in  which  a  natural  deficiency  is  most  to  be 
apprehended.  Montescjuieu,  and  other  speculative  politi- 
cians, have  insisted  much  on  the  reference  which  educa- 
tion and  laws  should  have  to  climate.  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  say,  how  far  their  conclusions  on  this  subject 
are  just ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  there  is  a  founda- 
tion in  philosophy,  and  good  sense,  for  accommodating,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  education  of  individuals  to 
those  particular  turns  of  mind,  to  which,  from  hereditary 
propensities,  or  from  moral  situation,  they  may  be  presu- 
med to  have  a  natural  tendency. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  hackneyed  than  that  of 
education  ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the  opinions 
of  the  world  are  still  mure  divided.  i\or  is  this  surpri- 
sing; ;  for  most  of  those  who  have  speculated  concernins;  it, 
have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  incidental  questions 
about  the  comparative  advantages  of  public  or  private  in- 
struction, or  the  utility  of  particular  languages  or  sciences ; 
without  attempting  a  previous  examination  of  those  facul- 
ties and  principles  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  object 
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of  education  to  improve.  Many  excellent  detached  obser- 
vations, indeed,  both  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers, 
are  to  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern 
authors  ;  but  I  do  not  know,  that  in  any  language  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  analyze  and  illustrate  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a  philosophical  foundation 
for  their  proper  culture. 

I  have  even  heard  some  very  ingenious  and  intelligent 
men  dispute  the  propriety  of  so  systematica]  a  plan  of  in-     '-%'•" 
struction.     The  most  successful  and  fplendid  exertions, 
both  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  (it  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked,) have  been  made  by  individuals,  in  whose  minds 
the  seeds  of  genius  were  allowed  to  shoot  up,  wild  and 
free  ;  while,  from  the  most  careful  and  skilful  tuition,  sel- 
dom any  thing  results  above  mediocrity.     I  shall  not,  at 
present,  enter  into  any  discussions  with  respect  to  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded. 
Supposing  the  fact  to  be  completely  established,  it  must 
still  be  remembered,  that  originality  of  genius  does  not 
always  imply  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  and  liberal- 
ity of  mind  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  only,  in  so  far  as  it  is* 
compatible  with  these  more  valuable  qualities.     I  already 
hinted,  that  there  are  some  pursuits,  in  which,  as  they 
require  the  exertion  only  of  a  small  number  of  our  facul- 
ties, an  individual,  who  has  a  natural  turn  for  them,  will  be 
more  likely  to  distinguish  himself,  by  being  suffered  to 
follow  his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were  distracted 
by  a  more  liberal  course  of  study.     But  wherever  such 
men  are  to  be  found,  they  must  be  considered,  on  the 
most  favourable   supposition,  as  having  sacrificed,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of  their 
nature,  to  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  others.     It  is 
too  in  times  of  general  darkness  and  bai-barism,  that  what 
it  commionly  called  originality  of  genius  moist  frequently 
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appears :  and  surely  the  great  aim  of  an  enli(r|i(enetl  and 
benevolent  philosophy,  is  not  to  rear  a  small  number  of 
individuals,  who  may  be  res^arded  as  prodigies  in  an  igno- 
rant and  admiring  aze,  but  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible, 
that  degree  of  cultivation  whirli  may  enable  the  bulk  of  a 
people  to  possess  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible.      *<  Original 
"  genius"  (says  Voltaire)  "  occurs  but  seldom  in  a  nation 
"  where  the  literary  taste  is  formed.     The  number  of  cul- 
'^  tivated  minds  which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a 
'^  thick  and  flourishing  forest,  prevent  any  single  individual 
"  from  rearing  his  head  far  above  the  rest.     Where  trade 
*'  is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a  small  number  of  over- 
'^  grown  fortunes  in  the  midst  of  a  general  poverty  :  in 
*'  proportion  as  it  e\tcnd«(,  opulence  becomes  general,  and 
"  great  fortunes  rare.     It  is,  precisely,  because  there  is  at 
"  present  much  light,  and  much  cultivation,  in  France, 
''  that  we  are  led  to  complain  of  the  want  of  superiour 
"  genius." 

To  what  purpose,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  labour? 
Is  not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to  man,  to  be  ulti- 
mately estimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote  his  happi- 
ness ?      And  is  not   our   daily  experience  sufficient  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  general,  by  no  means  propor- 
tiuncd  to  the  culture  which  his  nature  has  received  ? — 
Nay,  i?i  there  not  some  ground  for  suspecting,  that  the 
lower  orders  of  men  enjoy,  on  the  wliole,  a  more  enviable 
condition,  than  their  more  enlii;litencd  and  refined  supe- 
riours  ? 


Tiic  truth,  I  apjirehnnd,  i-*,  tliat  ijappiness,  in  so  far  ag 
it  arises  from  the  niinil  it-^rir,  will  be  always  proportioned 
to  the  de;!:ree  of  perfection  which  its  poM'ers  have  attain- 
ed ;  but  that,  in  cnlfivatiii;^  thrse  powers,  with  a  view  to 
tills  most  important  of  all  obje«:t>',  it  is  essentlallj 
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aary  that  such  a  degree  of  attention  be  besiowed  on  all  of 
them,  as  may  preserve  them  in  that  state  of  relative 
strength,  which  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  intentions 
of  nature.  In  consequence  of  an  exclusive  attention  to  the 
culture  of  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  reasoning  faculty, 
or  anv  of  the  active  principles,  it  is  possible  that  the 
pleasures  of  human  life  may  be  diminished,  or  its  pains 
increased  ;  but  the  inconveniences  which  are  experienced 
in  such  cases,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  education,  but  to 
a  partial  and  injudicious  education.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
possible,  that  the  poet,  the  metaphysician,  or  the  man  of 
taste  and  refinement,  may  appear  to  disadvantage,  when 
compared  with  the  vulgar  ;  for  such  is  the  benevolent  ap- 
pointment of  Providence  with  respect  to  the  lower  orders, 
that,  although  not  one  principle  of  their  nature  be  com- 
pletely unfolded,  the  whole  of  these  principles  preserve 
among  themselves  that  balance,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a  prudent  and  stead}' 
conduct  in  the  limited  sphere  which  is  assigned  to  them, 
far  more  completely,  than  in  those  of  their  superiours, 
whose  education  has  been  conducted  on  an  erroneous  or 
imperfect  system:  but  all  this,  far  from  weakening  the 
force  of  the  foregoing  observations,  only  scnes  to  demon- 
strate, how  impossible  it  always  will  be,  to  form  a  ratif>nal 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  without  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
human  constitution. 

The  remarks  which  ha^'e  been  already  made,  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  dangerous  consequences,  which  are 
likely  to  result  from  a  partial  and  injudicious  cultivation  of 
tjie  mind ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  the  utility  of 
the  intellectual  philosophy,  in  enabling  us  to  preserve  a 
proper  balance  among  all  its  various  faculties,  principles 
tf  action,  and  capacities  of  enjoyment.     Many  additional 
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obflervationB  might  be  offered,  on  the  tendency,  which  «■ 
accurmte  analyniM  of  its  powers  might  probably  have,  to 
suggest  rules  for  their  farther  improvement,  and  for  a  DMMre 
successful  application  of  them  to  their  proper  purposes : 
but  this  subject  I  shall  not  prosecute  at  present,  aa  the 
illustration  of  it'is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  follow* 
ing  work. — That  the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  the 
reasoning  faculty,  are  to  be  instantly  strengthened  in  con- 
sequence of  our  speculations  concerning  their  nature,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose ;  but  it  is  surely  far  from 
being  unreasonable  to  think,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  these  powers,  may  suggest  some  nae- 
ful  rules  for  their  gradual  cultivation,  for  remedying  their 
defects  in  the  case  of  mdividuals,  and  even  for  extendii^ 
those  limits,  which  nature  seems,  at  first  view,  to  have 
assigned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raised  by  cultiva* 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  effects  of  early,  con- 
tinued, and  systematical  education,  in  the  case  of  thiMe 
children  who  are  trained,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  feata  of 
strength  and  agility,  justify,  perhaps,  the  most  sanguine 
views  which  it  is  possible  for  a  philosopher  to  form,  with 
reipect  to  the  improvement  of  the  species. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the  philosophy  of 
mind  may  be  useful  in  accomplishing  the  second  object  of 
education  ;  by  assisting  us  in  the  management  of  early  im- 
pressions and  associations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we  act 
in  life,  are  not  the  result  of  our  own  investigations  ;  but  arc 
adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth,  upon  the  author- 
ity of  others.  Even  the  great  principles  of  morality,  al- 
though implanted  in  every  heart,  are  commonly  aided  and 
cherished,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our 
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instrncters. — All  this  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  in- 
tentions of  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  were  the  case  otherwise, 
society  could  not  subsist ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  condemned  as  tl^ej  are  to 
laborious  occupations  which  are  incompatible  with  intel- 
lectual improvement,  are  perfectljr  incapable  of  forming 
their  own  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  It  is  evident,  at  the 
same  time,  that  as  no  system  of  education  is  perfect,  a 
variety  of  prejudices  must  in  this  way  take  an  early  hold 
of  our  belief;  so  as  to  acquire  over  it  an  influence  not  infe- 
riour  to  that  of  the  most  incontrovertible  truths.  When  a 
child  hears,  either  a  speculative  absurdity,  or  an  erroneous 
principle  of  action,  recommended  and  enforced  daily,  by 
the  same  voice  which  first  conveyed  to  it  those  simple  and 
sublime  lessons  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  conge- 
nial to  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  future 
life,  it  should  find  it  so  difficult  to  eradicate  prejudices 
which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  human  frame  ? — If  such,  however,  be  the  obvi- 
ous intentions  of  nature,  with  respect  to  those  orders  of 
inen  who  are  employed  in  bodily  labour,  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  she  meant  to  impose  it  as  a  double  obligation  on  those 
who  receive  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  to  ex- 
amine, with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all 
those  received  opinions,  which  have  any  connection  with 
morality,  or  with  human  happiness.  If  the  multitude  must 
be  led,  it  is  of  consequence,  surely,  that  it  should  be  led 
by  enlightened  conductors ;  by  men  who  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  errour  ;  and  to  draw  the  line  between 
those  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or  salutary,  (if  indeed 
there  are  any  prejudices  which  are  really  salutary,)  and 
those  which  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  of 
mankind. 
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In  i^urh  B  hfatc  of  Horicfy  as  that  in  which  we  live,  the 
nrejudicos  of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  relijrious  nature, 
irhich  wo  iinhibc  in  early  life,  are  so  varioii<i,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  intimately  blended  with  the  belief  we  enter- 
tain of  the  most  sacred  and  important  truths,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  life  of  a  philosopher  miist  necessarily  be  de- 
voted, not  so  much  to  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge, 
as  to  unlearn  the  errours,  to  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
give  an  implicit  assent,  before  the  dawn  of  reason    and 
reflection.     And  unless  he  submit  in  this  manner  to  bring 
all  his  opinions  to  the  test  of  a  severe  examination,  his 
ingenuity,  and  his  learning,  instead  of  enlightening   the 
world,  will  only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional  currency, 
Hud  an  additional  authoritj-,  to  established  errours.       To 
attempt  such  a  struggle  against  early  prejudices,  is,  indeed, 
the  professed  aim  of  all  philosophers ;  but  how  few  are  to 
be  found  who  have  force  of  mind  sufficient  for  accomplish- 
ing  their  object ;  and  who,  in  freeing  themselves  from  one 
B3t  of  errours,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
with  another?     To  succeed  in  it  completely,  Lord  Bacon 
seems  to  have  thonght,  (in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  hi:*  writings,)  to  be  more  than  can  well  be  expect- 
ed from  human  frailly. — "Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  con- 
"stantia  inventus  est,  ut    dccreverit,  et   sibi  iniposuerit, 
« theorias  et  noliones  communes  penitus  abolere,  et  intel- 
«*  lectum  abrasum  et  ajquum  ad  particularia,  de  integro, 
"applicare.     Itaque  ilia  ratio  humana,  quam  habemus,  ex 
**  raulta  fide,  et  multo  etiam  casu,  nee  non  ex  puerilibus, 
"  quas  primo  hausimus,  notionibus,  farrago  quondam  est  et 
"  congeries.     Quod  siquis,  atate  matura,  et  sensibus  in- 
"tegris,  et  mente  repurgata,  se  ad  experientiam,  et  ad 
"particularia  dc  integro  applicet,  de  eo  melius  sperandum 
"  est." 
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Nor  ia  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the  in- 
fluence of  errour,  that  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  foundation 
of  established  opinions.  It  is  such  an  examination  alone, 
that,  in  an  inquisitive  age  like  the  present,  can  secure  a 
philosopher  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  scepticism.  To 
this  extreme,  indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more 
likelj  to  give  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity. 
In  the  former  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  inti- 
mate association  which  had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing 
systems  of  education,  between  truth  and  errour,  had  given 
to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  it 
could  never  have  acquired,  if  divested  of  such  an  alliance. 
The  case  has,  of  late  years,  been  most  remarkably  revers- 
ed :  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted 
against  many  of  those  absurdities,  which  had  so  long  held 
human  reason  in  captivity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  in  the  first 
moments  of  their  emancipation,  philosophers  should  have 
stopped  short,  at  the  precise  boundary,  which  cooler  re- 
flection, and  more  moderate  views,  would  have  prescribed. 
The  fact  is,  that  they  have  passed  far  beyond  it ;  and 
that,  in  their  zeal  to  destroy  prejudices,  tfiey  have  at- 
tempted to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many  of  the  best  and 
happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of  our  nature. 
Having  remarked  the  powerful  influence  of  education  over 
the  mind,  they  have  concluded,  that  man  is  wholly  a  fac- 
titious being ;  not  recollecting,  that  this  very  susceptibili- 
ty of  education  presupposes  certain  original  principles, 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  species ;  and  that,  as  er- 
rour can  only  take  a  permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by 
being  grafted  on  truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
eradicate,  even  the  influence,  which  false  and  absurd  opin- 
ions occasionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  instead  of  being 
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an  argument  for  universal  acepticiam,  ia  the  moat  decisive 
argument  against  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  shews,  that  there  are 
eome  truths  so  incorporated  and  identiGed  with  our  natare, 
that  they  can  reconcile  us  even  to  the  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions with  which  we  suppose  them  to  be  inseparablj 
connected.  The  sceptical  philosophers,  for  example,  of 
the  present  age,  have  frequently  attempted  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  those  contemptible  and  puerile  superstiliona, 
wliich  have  disgraced  the  creeds  of  some  of  the*  most  en- 
lightened nations ;  and  which  have  not  only  commanded 
the  assent,  but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the  most  accom* 
plished  understandings.  But  these  histories  of  human 
imbecility,  are,  in  truth,  the  strongest  testimonies  which 
can  be  produced  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  influence 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  over  the  belief; 
when  they  are  able  to  sanctify,  in  the  apprehensions  of 
mankind,  every  extravagant  opinion,  and  every  unmeaning 
ceremony,  which  early  education  has  taught  us  to  asso- 
ciate with  them. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  will 
not  be  disputed ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as  genei-allj 
acknowledged,  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  unlimited 
scepticism:  on  the  contrary,  we  are  sometimes  apt  (o 
ascribe  this  disposition  to  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of 
intellect.  Such  a  prejudice  was  by  no  means  unnatural  at 
that  period  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  when  rea- 
son first  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority;  and 
when  it  unquestionably  required  a  superiority  of  under- 
standing, as  well  as  of  intrepidity,  for  an  individual  to 
resist  the  contagion  of  prevailing  superstition.  But  in  the 
present  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of  fashionable  opinions 
is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  vulgar ;  the  philosoph- 
ical  creed,  or  the  philosophical  scepticism,  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  value  themselves  on  an  eman- 
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cipation  from  popular  erroura,  arises  from  the  rery  same 
weakness  with  the  credulity  of  the  multitude :  nor  is  it 
going  too  far  to  saj,  with  Rousseau,  that  **  He,  who,  in  the 
**  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  brought  himself  to 
'*  abandon  all  his  early  principles  without  discrimination, 
**  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the 
'*  League.''  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  impulses  of 
fashionable  and  of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the 
superiority  and  the  strength  of  his  mind,  who  b  able  to 
disentangle  truth  from  errour ;  and  to  oppose  the  clear  con- 
clusions of  his  own  unbiassed  {acuities,  to  the  united  clam- 
ours of  superstition,  and  of  false  philosophy. — Such  are 
the  men,  whom  nature  marks  eut  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
worhl,  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and 
to  impress  their  own  characters  on  that  of  their  age. 

For  securing  the  mind  completely  from  the  weaknesses 
I  have  now  been  describing,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a 
steady  course  of  inquiry,  between  implicit  credulity  and 
unlimited  scepticism,  the  most  important  of  all  qualities  is 
a  sincere  and  devoted  attachment  to  truth,  which  seldom 
fails  to  be  accompanied  with  a  maily  confidence  in  the 
clear  conclusions  of  human  reason.  It  is  such  a  confi- 
dence, united,  (as  it  generally  is)  with  personal  intrepidity, 
which  forms  what  the  French  writers  call  force  of  char- 
acter ;  one  of  the  rarest  endowments,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  our  species ;  but  which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the  most 
essential  for  rendering  a  philosopher  happy  in  himself,  and 
a  blessmg  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reason  for  koping,  that  the 
sceptical  tendency  of  the  present  age,  will  be  only  a  tem- 
porary evil.  While  it  continues,  however,  it  is  an  evil  of 
the  most  alarming  nature  ;  and,  as  it  extends,  in  general, 
not  only  to  religion  and  morality,  but,  in  some  measure, 
also  to  politics,  and  the  conduct  of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal 
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to  the  comfort  of  the  individual^  and  to  the  iuiprovemeut 
of  society.  Even  in  its  most  inoflensive  form,  when  it 
happens  to  be  united  with  a  peaceable  disposition  and 
a  benevolent  heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of 
damping  every  active  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinced 
that  ti'Uth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties  ; 
and  doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  despise  may  not 
be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  we  resolve  to 
abandon  completely  all  speculative  inquiries ;  and,  suflei^ 
ing  ourselves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  stream 
of  popular  opinions  and  of  fashionable  manners,  determine 
to  amuse  ourselves,  the  best  way  we  can,  with  business  or 
pleasure,  during  our  short  passage  through  this  scene  of 
illusions.  But  he  who  thinks  more  favourably  of  tlie  human 
powers,  and  who  believes  that  reason  was  given  to  man  to 
direct  him  to  his  duty  and  his  happiness,  will  despise  the 
suggestions  of  this  timid  philosophy  ;  and  while  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love 
of  truth,  will  rest  assured  that  their  result  will  be  equally 
favourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  best  interest  of 
mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be  the  particular  effects,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
which  the  art  of  printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce, 
and  of  that  spirit  <)f  reformation  with  which  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  accompanied,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sa* 
gacily  to  conjecture;  but  unless  we  choose  to  abandon 
ourselves  entirely  to  a  desponding  scepticism,  we  must 
hope  and  believe,  that  the  progress  of  human  reason  can 
never  be  a  source  of  permanent  disorder  to  the  world ;  and 
that  they  alone  have  cause  to  apprehend  the  consequen- 
ces, who  are  led,  by  the  imperfection  of  our  present  insth- 
•tutions,  to  feel  themselves  interested  in  perpetuating  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  their  species. 
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From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  suf- 
ficiently appears,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  mind,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice ;  and  on  the 
other,  from  a  tendency  to  unlimited  scepticism,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  original  and 
universal  principles  and  laws  of  human  nature,  from  the 
adventitious  effects  of  local  situation.     But  if,  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  who  has  received  an  imperfect  or  errone- 
ous education,  such  a  knowledge  puts  it  in  his  power  to 
correct,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  own  bad  habits,  and  to 
surmount  his  own  speculative  errours,  it  enables  him  to  be 
useful,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to  those  whose  education 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  superintending  from  early  infan- 
cy.    Such,  and  so  permanent,  is  the  effect  of  first  impres- 
sions on  the  character,  that  although  a  philosopher  may 
succeed,  by  perseverance,  in  freeing  his  reason  from  the 
prejudices  with  which  he  was  entangled,  they  will  still 
retain  some  hold  of  his  imagination,  and  his  affections : 
and,  therefore,  however   enlightened    his   understanding 
may  be  in  his  hours  of  speculation,  his  philosophical  opin- 
ions will  frequently  lose  their  influence  over  his  mind,  in 
those  very  situations  in  which  their  practical  assistance  in 
most  required : — when  his  temper  is  soured  by  misfortune ; 
or  when  he  engages  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  exposes 
himself  to  the  contagion  of  popular  errours.     His  opinions 
are   supported  merely  by  speculative   arguments;    and, 
instead  of  being  connected  with  any  of  the  active  princi- 
ples of  his  nature,  are  counteracted  and  thwarted  by  some 
of  the  most  powerful  of  them.     How  different  would  the 
case  be,  if  education  were  conducted,  froai  the  beginning, 
with   attention  and  judgment?      Were   the  same   paiuB 
taken,  to  impress  truth  on  the  mind  in  early  infancy  that 
is  often  taken  to  inculcate  errour,  the  great  principles  of  our 
conduct  would  not  only  be  juster  than  Ihey  are ;  but,  in 
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consequence  of  the  aid  which  they  would  receive  from  the 
imagination  and  the  hearty  trained  to  conspire  with  them 
in  the  same  direction,  they  would  render  ns  happier  in  out- 
selves,  and  would  influence  our  practice  more  powerfully 
and  more  habitually.  There  is  surely  nothing  in  errour 
which  is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  when  exhibited  separately  and  alone  to  tbm 
understanding,  it  shocks  our  reason,  and  provokes  our 
ridicule  ;  and  it  is  only,  (as  1  had  occasion  already  to  re- 
mark,) by  an  alliance  with  truths,  which  we  find  it  difficnh 
to  renounce,  that  it  can  obtain  our  assent,  or  conunuid 
our  reverence.  What  advantages,  then,  miisht  be  derived 
from  a  proper  attention  to  early  impressions  and  associsr 
tions,  in  giving  support  to  those  principles  which  are  con- 
nected with  human  happiness  ?  The  long  reign  of  errour  in 
the  world,  and  the  influence  it  maintains,  even  in  an  af^e  of 
liberal  inquiry,  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  human  reason  is  destined  to  be  for  ever  the  sport 
of  prejudice  and  absurdity,  demonstrates  the  tendency 
which  there  is  to  permanence  in  established  opinions,  and 
in  established  institutions  ;  and  promises  an  eternal  itsr 
bility  to  true  philosophy,  when  it  shall  once  have  acquired 
the  ascendant ;  and  when  proper  means  shall  be  employed 
to  support  it,  by  a  more  perfect  system  of  education. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy  sra  were 
arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepossessions  of  childhood  and 
youth  were  directed  to  support  the  pure  and  sublime  truths 
of  an  enlightened  morality. — With  what  ardour,  and  with 
what  transport,  would  the  understanding,  when  arrived  at 
maturity,  proceed  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  when,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  struggle,  at  every  step,  with  early  pre- 
judices, its  office  was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  philosoph- 
ical conviction  to  impressions,  which  are  equally  delightful 
to  the  imagination,  and  dear  to  the  heart !     The  prepoa- 
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lesstons  of  childhood  would,  through  the  whole  of  life,  be 
gradually  acquiring  strength  from  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge  ;  and,  in  their  turn,  would  fortify  the  concM^ 
aions  of  our  reason,  against  the  sceptical  suggestions  of 
disappointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  susceptible 
the  tender  mind  is  of  deep  impressions  ;  and  what  hnpor- 
tant  and  permanent  effects  are  produced  on  the  characters 
luid  the  happiness  of  indiTidnals,  by  the  casual  associations 
formed  in  chil4hood  among  the  various  ideas,  feelings,  and 
affections,  with  which  they  were  habitually  occupied.  It 
is  the  business  of  education  not  to  counteract  this  const!-* 
tution  of  nature,  but  to  give  it  a  proper  direction  :  and  the 
miserable  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  when  under  an 
improper  regulation,  only  shew,  what  an  important  instru- 
ment of  human  improvement  it  might  be  rendered,  in  more 
skilful  hands.  If  it  be  possible  to  interest  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  in  favour  of  errour,  it  is,  at  least,  no  less  possi- 
ble to  interest  them  In  favour  of  truth.  If  it  be  possible  to 
extinguish  all  the  most  generous  and  heroic  feelings  of  our 
nature,  by  teaching  us  to  connect  the  idea  of  them  with 
those  of  guilt  and  impiety,  it  is  surely  equally  possible 
to  cherish  and  strengthen  them,  by  establishing  the  natural 
alliance  between  our  duty  and  our  happiness.  If  it  be 
possible  for  the  influence  of  fashion  to  veil  the  native  de- 
formity of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal  indul- 
gences the  appearance  of  spirit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gayety ; 
can  we  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  connecting,  in  the  tender 
mind,  these  pleasing  associations,  with  pursuits  that  are 
truly  worthy  and  honourable  ? — There  are  few  men  to  be 
found,  among  those  who  have  received  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  who  do  not  retain,  through  life,  that 
admiration  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
which  the  classical  authors  once  inspired  them.    It  is,  in 
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truth,  a  fortunate  prepossession,  on  (he  whole,  and  one  of 
which  I  should  be  sori;^'  to  counteract  the  influence.  But 
are  there  not  others  of  equal  importance  to  moralitj  and 
to  happiness,  with  which  the  mind  might,  at  the  same 
period  of  lifo,  ^>c  in-ipired  ?  If  the  first  conceptions,  for 
example,  which  an  infant  formed  of  the  Deity,  and  its  first 
moral  perceptions,  were  associated  with  the  early  impres- 
sions produced  on  the  heart  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  or 
the  charms  of  poetical  description,  those  serious  thoughts 
which  are  resorted  to,  by  most  men,  merely  as  a  source  of 
consolation  in  adversity,  and  which,  on  that  very  account, 
are  frequently  tinctured  with  some  degree  of  gloom,  would 
recur  spontaneously  to  the  mind  in  its  best  and  happiest 
hours  ;  and  would  insensibly  blend  themselves  with  all  its 
purest  and  most  refined  enjoyments.)!^ 

In  those  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  opinions 
involve  the  greatest  variety  of  errours  and  corruptions,  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  comgion  idea  with  many  respectable  and 
enlightened  men,  that,  in  every  country,  it  is  most  prudent 
to  conduct  the  religious  instruction  of  youth  upon  the  plan 
which  is  prescribed  by  the  •  national  establishment ;  in 
order  that  the  pupil,  according  to  the  vigour  or  feebleness 
of  his  mind,  may  either  shake  off,  in  future  life,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  nursery,  or  die  in  the  popular  persuasion. 
This  idea,  I  own,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  ill-founded 
and  dangerous.  If  religious  opinions  have,  as  will  not  be 
disputed,  a  powerful  Influence  on  the  happiness,  and  on 
the  conduct  of  mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us, 
to  rescue  as  many  victims  as  possible  from  the  hands  of 
bigotry ;  and.  to  save  them  from  the  cruel  alternative,  of 
remaining  under  the  gloom  of  a  depressing  superstition,  or 
4jf  being  distracted  by  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the 
heart  and  the  understanding  ? — It  is  an  enlightened  educa- 
lion  alone,  tliati  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  can  save  the  . 
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young  philosopher  from  that  anxietj  and  despondence, 
which  every  man  of  sensibility,  who,  in  his  childhood,  has 
imbibed  the  popular  opinions,  must  necessarily  experience, 
when  he  first  begins  to  examine  their  foundation ;  and,  what 
is  of  still  greater  importance,  which  can  sare  him,  during 
life,  from  that  occasional  scepticism,  *to  which  ail  men  are 
liable,  whose  systems  fluctuate  with  the  inequalities  of 
their  spirits,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  remarking,  that,  al- 
though in  all  moral  and  religious  systems,  there  is  a  great 
mixture  of  important  truth,  and  although  it  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alliance,  that  errours  and  absurdities  are 
enabled  to  preserve  their  hold  of  the  belief,  yet  it  is  com^ 
monly  found,  that,  in  proportion  as  an  established  creed  is 
complicated  in  its  dogmas  and  in  its  ceremonies,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  accessory  ideas  which  it  has 
grafted  upon  the  truth,  the  more  difficult  is  it,  for  those' 
who  have  adopted  it  in  childhood,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves completely  from  its  influence^  and,  in  those *cases 
in  which  they  at  last  succeed,  the  greater  is  their  danger  of 
abandoning,  along  with  their  errours,»all  the  truths  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  connect  with  them.  The  Roman 
Catholic  system  is  shaken  off  with  much  greater  difficulty, 
th^n  those  which  are  taught  in  th^  reformed  churches ;  but 
when  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more  frequently* 
prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  scepticism.  The  causes 
of  this  I  may 'perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out, 
in  treating  of  the  association  of  ideas.  • 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  offer, 
at  present,  on  the  application  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 
to  the  subject  of  education.  To  some  readers;  I  am  afraid, 
that  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  subject,  will  appear  to 
border  upon  enthusiasm  4  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify 
myself  against  the  charge,    jl  am  well  aware  of  the  tenden- 
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cy,  which  speculative  men  sometimes  have,  to  magnify 
the  efiecls  of  ediicatioiii  as  well  as  to  entertain  too  san- 
guiuc  views  of  the  improvement  of  the  world ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are  instances  of  individu- 
als, whose  1  igoiir  of  mind  is  sufficient  to  overcome  every 
tiling  that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits:  bul  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  these  uistanccs  are  rare ;  and  that 
by  far  tiic  greater  part  of  mankind  continue,  through  life, 
to  pursue  the  same  track  into  which  they  ha\'e  been 
thrown  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  situation,  in* 
struction,  and  example. 

SECTION  II. 
Coutiouatkm  of  the  luiic  Sulyccl. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  on  the 
utility  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  of  a  very 
general  nature,  and  apply  equally  to  all  descriptions  of 
men.  Besides,  however,  these  more  obvious  advantages 
of  the  study,  there  arc  others,  which,  though  less  striking 
and  less  extensive  in  their  application,  arc  nevertheless,  to 
some  particular  classes  of  individuals,  of  the  highest  im* 
portaiice.  Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  I 
shall  offer  a  few  detached  observations  upon  it,  in  this 
section. 

I  already  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the  common 
relation  which  all  the  different  branches  of  our  knowledge 
bear  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  relation,  it  not  only  forms  an  interesting 
object  of  curiosity  to  literary  men  of  every  denomination, 
but,  if  successfully  prosecuted,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnish 
useful  lights  for  directing  their  inquiries;  whatever  the 
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nature  of  the  subjects  may  be,  which  happen  to  engage 
then-  attention. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  this  observa- 
tion, It  is  sufficient  to  recollect,  that  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  are  to  be  referred  all  oilr  inquiries  concerning 
the  divisions  and  the  classifications  of  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge,  and  also,  all  the  various  rules,  both  for 
the  investigation,  and  the  communication,  of  truth.  These 
general  views  of  science,  and  these  general  rules  of  method, 
ought  to  form  the  subjects  of  a  rational  and  useful  logic  ;  a 
study,  undoubtedly,  in  itself  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
dignity,  but  in  which  less  progress  has  hitherto  been  made 
than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  such 
a  system  of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 

I.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance  in  all  the  sciences,  (in  some  of 
them,  indeed,  much  more  than  in  others,)  to  exhibit  a  pre- 
cise and  steady  idea  of  the  objects  which  they  present  to 
our  inquiry. — ^What  was  the  principal  circumstance  which 
contributed  to  mislead  the  ancients,  in  their  physical  re* 
searches  ?  Was  it  not  their  confused  and  wavering  notions 
about  A®  particular  class  of  truths,  which  it  was  their 
business  to  investigate  ?  It  was  owing  to  this,  that  they 
were  led  to  neglect  the  obvious  phenomena  and  laws  of 
moving  bodies ;  and  to  indulge  themselves  in  conjectures 
about  the  efficient  causes  of  motion,  and  the  nature  of  those 
minds,  by  which  they  conceived  the  particles  of  matter  to 
be  animated ;  and  that  they  so  often  blended  the  history 
of  facts  with  their  metaphysical  speculations.  In  the 
present  state  of  science,  indeed,  we  are  not  liable  to  such 
mistakes  in  natural  philosophy,  but  it  would  be  difficull 
^o  mention  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  en- 
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tirely  exempted  from  them.     In  metaphysicsy  I  might 
almoat  say,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  controversiei. 
In  the  celebrated  dispute,  for  example,  which  has  been  lo 
long  carried  on,  about  the  explanation  t^iven  by  the  ideal 
theory  of  the  phenomena  of  perception,  the  whole  diflBculty 
arose  from  this,  that  philosophers  had  no  precise  notion  of 
the  point  they  wished  to  ascertain ;  and  now,  that  the  con- 
troversy has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  (as  I  think  all 
men  of  candour  must  confess  it  to  have  been  by  Dr.  Reid) 
it  will  be  found,  that  his  doctrine  on  the  subject  throws  no 
light  whatever  on  what  was  generally  understood   to  be 
the  great  object  of  inquiry,  I  mean,  on  the  mode  of  com- 
munication between  the  mind  and  the  material  world :  and, 
in  truth,  amounts  only  to  a  precise  description  of  the  fact, 
stripped  of  all  hypothesis,  and  stated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  us  a  distinct  view  of  the  insurmountable  limiti 
which  nature  has  in  this  instance  prescribed  to  our  curi- 
osity.    The  same  observation  may  be  made,  on  tlie  rea- 
sonings of  this  profound  and  original  author,  with  reapect 
to  some  metaphysical  questions  that  had  been  started  oa 
the  subject  of  vision ;  in  particular,  concerning  the  cause 
of  our  seeing  objects  single  with  two  eyes,  and  our  seeing 
objects  erect,  by  means  of  inverted  images  on  the  retina. 
If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  present  state 
of  morals,  of  jurisprudence,  of  politics,  and  of  philosophi- 
cal criticism,  I  bplieve,  we  should  find,  that  the  principal 
circumstance  which  retards  their  progress,  is  the  vague 
and  indistinct  idea,  which  those  who  apply  to  the  study 
of  them  have  formed  to  themselves  of  the  objects  of  their 
researches.     Were  these  objects  once  clearly  defined,  and 
the  proper  plan  of  inquiry  for  attaining  them  illustrated  by 
a  few  unexceptionable  nio«lels,  writers  of  inferiour  genius 
would  be  enabled  to  enjploy  their  industry  to  much  more 
advantage  ;  and  would  be  prevented  from  ^ddin*^  to  that 
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rnbbish,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed  ingenuity 
of  our  predecetBorB,  obstructs  our  progress  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth. 

As  a  philosophical  system  of  logic  would  assist  us  in 
our  particular  scientific  investigations,  by  keeping  steadily 
in  our  view  the  attainable  objects  of  human  curiosity,  so, 
by  exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  in  which  they  all  stand  to 
each  other,  and  the  relation  which  they  all  bear  to  what 
ought  to  be  their  common  aim,  the  advancement  of  Jiuman 
happiness,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  confine  indastr}' 
and  genius  to  inquiries  which  are  of  real  practical  titility ; 
and  would  conununicate  a  dignity  to  the  most  subordinate 
pursuits,  which  are  in  any  respect  subservient  to  so  impor- 
tant a  purpose.  When  our  views  are  limited  to  que  par- 
ticular science,  to  which  we  have  been  led  to  devote  our- 
selves by  taste  or  by  accident,  the  course  of  our  studies 
resembles  the  progress  of  a  traveller  through  an  unknown 
country,  whose  wanderings,  from  place  to  place,  are  de- 
termined merely  by  the  impulse  of  occasional  curiosity, 
and  whose  opportunities  of  information  must  necessarih' 
be  limited  to  the  objects  which  accidentally  present  them- 
selves to  his  notice.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  mind 
alone,  which,  by  furnishing  us  with  a  general  map  of  the 
field  of  human  knowledge,  can  enable  us  to  proceed  wifh 
steadiness,  and  in  an  useful  direction ;  and  while  |t  gratifies 
our  curiosity,  and  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to 
us  all  the  various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  conduct  us 
to  those  eminences  from  whence  the  eye  may  wander  over 
the  vast  and  unexplored  regions  of  science.  Lord  Bacon 
was  the  first  person  who  took  this  comprehensive  view  of 
the  difTerent  departments  of  study ;  and  who  pointed  out, 
to  all  the  classes  of  literary  men,  the  great  end  to  which 
their  labours  should  conspire ;  the  mulliplication  of  fhe 
sources  of  human  enjoyment,  and  the  extrnsion  of  mnn's 
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dominion  over  nature.  Had  this  object  been  kept  steadily 
in  view  by  his  foUowera,  their  discoveries,  numerous  and 
important  as  they  have  been,  would  have  advanced  with 
still  greater  rapidity,  and  would  have  had  a  much  more 
extensive  influence  on  the  practical  arts  of  life.*" 

From  such  a  system  of  logic,  too,  important  assistance 
might  be  expected,  for  reforming  the  established  plan  of 
public  or  academical  education.  It  is  melancholy  to  re- 
flect on  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried  on,  in  most, 
perhaps,  I  might  say,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  and 
that,  in  an  age  of  comparative  light  and  liberality,  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  characters  of  youth  should  continue 
to  be  formed  on  a  plan  devised  by  men,  who  were  not  only 
strangers  to  the  business  of  the  world,  but  who  felt  them- 
selves interested  in  opposing  the  progress  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 

For  accomplishing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  academi- 
cal study,  on  rational  and  systematical  principles,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  relation  in 
which  the  different  branches  of  literature^  and  the  different 
arts  and  sciences,  stand  to  each  other,  and  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life :  and  secondly,  to  consider  them  in  relation 
to  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  determine  the  arrangement, 
best  fitted  for  unfolding  and  maturing  its  faculties.  Many 
valuable  hints  towards  such  a  work  may  be  collected  from 
Lord  Bacon's  writings. 

II.  Another  very  important  branch  of  a  rational  system 
of  logic  (as  I  had  occasion  already  to  observe)  ought  to 

*  Omnium  autem  gntvurimui  error  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo  doctrinnrmn  fine  oon- 
dstit  Appetunt  enim  homines  Kientiam,  alii  ex  intita  cnrioatate  et  irrequicta  ^ 
alii  animi  causa  et  delectationis,  alii  existimatloois  gratia :  alii  oontentionie  &io^ 
atque  ut  in  di^serendo  superiores  sint :  plerique  propter  lucrum  et  vicUim :  pauds- 
fifani,  ut  donum  ratioois,  dlvinituf  datum,  in  usus  humani  generis  impendunt. — ^Hoc 
enim  illud  est,  quod  revera  doctrinam  atque  artcs  condecoraret,  et  attolleret,  si 
oontcn^latio,  et  actio,  arcUoro  quaui  adhuc  vinculo  oopularcntur.  De  Aug.  Scieut. 
nb.  i^ 
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be,  to  lay  down  the  rales  of  investigation  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  follow  in  the  different  sciences.  In  all  of  these, 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are  the  instruments  with 
which  we  operate ;  and  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
their  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  emploj  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  every  exercise  of  our  reasoning  and  of  our 
inventive  powers,  there  are  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  progress  of  the  mind ;  and  when  once  these  laws  are 
ascertained,  they  enable  us  to  speculate  and  to  invent,  for 
the  future,  with  more  system,  and  with  a  greater  certainty 
of  success. — In  the  ntechanical  arts,  it  is  well  known,  how 
much  time  and  ingenuity  are  misapplied,  by  those  who 
acquire  their  practical  skill  by  their  own  trials,  undirected 
by  the  precepts  or  example  of  others.  What  we  caU  the 
rules  of  an  art,  are  merely  a  collection  of  general  observa- 
tions, suggested  by  long  experience,  with  respect  to  the 
most  compendious  and  effectual  means  of  performing  every 
different  step  of  the  processes  which  the  art  involves.  In 
consequence  of  such  rules,  the  artist  is  enabled  to  com* 
mand  the  same  success  in  all  his  operations,  for  which  the 
unskilled  workman  must  trust  to  a  happy  combination  of 
accidental  circumstances ;  the  misapplications,  too,  of  the 
labour  of  one  race  are  saved  to  the  next ;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  practical  address  is  facilitated,  by  confining  its  ex- 
ertions to  one  direction. — The  analogy  is  perfect,  in  those 
processes  which  are  purely  intellectual,  and  to  regulate 
which  is  the  great  object  of  logic.  In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, who  have  no  other  guide  to  direct  them  in  their 
inquiries  than  their  own  natural  sagacity,  much  time  and 
ingenuity  must  inevitably  be  thrown  away,  in  every  exer- 
-tion  of  the  inventive  powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to 
the  degree  of  their  experience  and  observation,  the  number 
of  these  misapplications  will  diminish  ;  and  the  power  of 
invention  will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more  certainty 
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and  steadineii  to  iu  object.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as 
the  aida,  which  the  underalandiDg  derives  from  experience, 
are  seldom  recorded  in  writing,  or  even  described  in  words, 
tTerjr  succeeding  inquirer  finds  himself,  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  his  philosophical  pursuits,  obliged  to  struggle  with 
tho  same  disadvantages  which  had  retarded  the  progress 
of  his  predecessors.  If  tiie  more  important  practical  rules^ 
which  habits  of  investigation  suggest  to  individuals,  were 
diligently  preserved,  each  generation  would  be  placed  in 
circumstances  more  favourable  to  invention  than  the  pre^ 
cedmg  ;  and  this  progress  of  knowledge^  instead  a[  cramp- 
ing original  genius,  would  assist  and  direct  its  exertions. 
In  the  inCancy  of  literature,  indeed,  its  range  may  be  more 
unbounded,  and  its  accidental  excursions  may  excite  more 
astonishment,  than  in  a  cultivated  and  enlightened  age ; 
but  it  is  only  in  such  an  age,  that  inventive  genius  can  be 
trained  by  rules  founded  on  the  experience  of  our  prede- 
cessors, in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  gradual  and 
regular  improvement  of  science.  So  just  is  the  remark 
of  Lord  Bacon :  *'  Certo  sciant  homines,  artes  inveniendi 
**  solidac  et  veras  adolescere  et  incrementa  sumere  cum 
'^  ipsia  invent  is.^' 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  ope-* 
rationi  of  scientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be  carried 
further*  In  the  former,  we  know  how  much  the  natural 
ipowers  of  man  have  been  assisted,  by  the  use  of  tools  and 
instruments.  Is  it  sot  possible  to  devise,  in  like  manner, 
certain  aids  to  our  intellectual  faculties? 

That  such  a  quer>'  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  appears 
from  the  wonderful  effects  of  algebra  (which  is  precisely* 
such  an  instrument  of  thought,  as  I  have  been  now  alluding 
to)  in  facilitating  the  inquu-ies  of  modern  mathematicians. 
Whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  realise  a  project  which 
Ijeibnitz  has  somewhere  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  simi- 
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kr  contrivance  into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  but  that  this  idea  has  at 
least  some  plausibility,  must,  I  think,  be  evident  to  those 
who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  general  terms 
which  abound  more  or  less  in  every  cultivated  language ; 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  one  species  of  instnimeiH 
tal  aid,  which  art  has  discovered  to  our  intellectual  powers. 
From  the  observations  which  I  am  afterwards  to  make,  it 
will  appear,  that,  without  general  terms,  all  our  reasonings 
must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  particulars;  and, 
consequenHy,  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  these,  that  the  phi- 
losopher is  enabled  to  speculate  concerning  classes  of  ob- 
jects, with  the  same  facility  with  which  the  savage  or  the 
peasant  speculates  concerning  the  individuals  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  technical  terms,  in  the  diflfei'ent 
sciences,  render  the  appropriated  language  of  philosophy 
a  still  more  convenient  instrument  of  thought,  than  those 
languages  which  have  originated  from  popular  use  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  these  technical  terms  improve  in  point  of 
precision  and  comprehensiveness,  they  will  contribute  to 
render  our  intellectual  progress  more  certain  and  more 
rapid.  "  While  engaged"  (says  Mr.  Lavoisier)  "  in  the 
^^  composition  of  my  Elements  of  Chemistry,  I  perceived, 
"  better  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an  obser- 
*^  vation  of  CondiUac,  that  we  think  only  through  the  medi- 
"  um  of  words ;  and  that  languages  are  true  analytical 
^*  methods.  Algebra,  which,  of  all  our  modes  of  expres- 
'<  sion,  is  the  most  simple,  the  most  exact,  and  the  best 
^'  adapted  to  its  purpose,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  language 
"and  an  analytical  method.  The  art  of  reasoning  is 
*^  nothing  more  than  a  language  well  arranged."  The 
influence  which  these  very  enlightened  and  philosophical 
views  have  already  had  on  the  doctrines  of  chemistry, 
cannot  fail  to  be  known  to  most  of  my  readers. 


r.   • 
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The  foregoing  remarks,  in  bo  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
posaibilitj  of  aBsisting  our  reasoning  and  inventive  powers 
hy  new  instrumental  aids,  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
founded  too  much  upon  theory ;  but  this  objection  cannot 
be  made  to  the  reasonings  I  have  offered  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  studj  of  method. — To  the  justness  of  these, 
the  whole  history  of  science  bears  testimony,  but  more 
especially,  the  histories  of  Physics  and  of  pure  Geometry ; 
which  afford  so  remarkable  an  illustration  of  the  general 
doctrine,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfactory,  even  to 
those  who  are  the  most  disposed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
art  in  directing  the  exertions  of  genius. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  wonderful  effects  which  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon 
have  produced,  in  accelerating  its  progress.  The  philo- 
sophers, who  flourished  before  his  time,  were,  undoubtedly, 
not  inferiour  to  their  successors,  either  in  genius  or  in- 
dustry: but  their  plan  of  investigation  was  erroneous ;  and 
their  labours  have  produced  only  a  chaos  of  fictions  and 
absurdities.  The  illustrations  which  his  works  contain, 
of  the  method  of  induction,  general  as  the  terms  are  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  have  gradually  turned  the 
attention  of  the  modems  to  the  rules  of  philosophizing ; 
and  have  led  the  way  to  those  important  and  sublime  dis- 
coveries in  physics,  which  reflect  so  much  honour  on  the 
present  age. 

The  rules  of  philosophizing,  however,  even  in  physics, 
have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
precision,  minuteness,  or  method;  nor  have  they  ever 
been  stated  and  illustrated  in  so  clear  and  popular  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
physical  inquirers  have  derived  what  knowledge  of  them 
they  possess^  rather  from  an  attention  to  the  excellent 
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modds  of  investigation  which  the  writings  of  Newton  ex- 
hibity  than  from  anj  of  the  speculations  of  Lord  Bacon,  or 
his  commentators :  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  incapacity  of 
most  people  for  abstract  reasoning,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  even  if  the  rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  per- 
fectly complete  and  unexceptionable  form,  it  might  still  be 
expedient  to  teach  them  to  the  majority  of  students,  rather 
by  examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
and  to  methodize  these  rules  would  be  useless ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original  and  inventive 
genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
standard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  jet^  that  the  genius 
of  Newton  himself  was  encouraged  and  led  by  the  light  of 
Bacon's  philosophy. 

The  use  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made  of 
their  analysis^  afibrds  an  additional  illustration  of  the  util- 
ity of  method  in  guiding  scientific  invention.  To  facilitate 
the  study  of  this  species  of  investigation,  they  wrote  no 
less  than  thirty-three  preparatory  books ;  and  they  con- 
sidered address,  in  the  practice  of  it,  (or,  as  Marinus 
calls  it,  a  ^ovaiJLis  avaXc/rixv)  as  of  much  more  value,  than 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence."^ Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at 
all  conversant  with  geometrical  investigations,  that  although 
it  may  be  possible  for  a  person,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  method  of  analysis,  to  stumble  accidentally  on  a  solu- 
tion, or  on  a  demonstration,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
possess  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry 
on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  discovery.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  method  brings 

iJewn/c  tyttr. 
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geometers  much  more  nearlj  upon  a  level  with  each  other, 
dmn  thej  would  be  otherwise :  not  that  it  is  possible,  by 
any  rules,  to  supersede,  entirely,  ingenuity  and  address  ; 
but,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan 
on  which  the  method  proceeds,  experience  communicates 
m  certain  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it,  which  must  in  time 
give  to  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  sagacity,  a  superiority, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  greatest  natural  ingenuity,  unassisted 
by  rule.* 

To  these  observations,  I  believe  I  may  add,  that,  after 
all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philosophers  to  facilitate 
mathematical  invention,  many  rules  still  remain  to  be  sug- 
gested, which  might  be  of  important  use,  even  in  pure 
geometry.  A  variety  of  such  occur  to  every  experienced 
mathematician  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  although, 
perhaps,  he  may  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  state  them  to 
himself  in  words ;  and  it  would  plainly  have  saved  him 
much  expense  of  time  and  thought,  beside  enabling  him  to 
conduct  his  researches  on  a  more  regular  plan,  if  he  had 
been  taught  them  systematically  at  the  commencement  of 
his  studies.  The  more  varied,  abstruse,  and  general 
investigations  of  the  moderns  stand  in  need,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of  philosophical  princi- 
ples ;  not  only  for  enabling  us  to  conduct,  with  skill,  our 
particular  researches,  but  for  directing  us  to  the  different 

*  "Matliematica  multi  sciimt,  matheiui  pauci.  Aliud  ett  enim  none  proposi- 
tioDes  aliquot,  et  ooiinullas  ex  iis  ohvias  eliccref  cavu  potiiu  quam  certa  aliqua 
discurrendi  norma,  alhid  sdcntise  ipsius  naturain  ac  indolcin  penpcctam  habere,  in 
cgoB  le  ad3rta  penetrare,  et  ab  iinhreraalibui  instructiim  esse  prsoeptis,  qiiibus  tbeo- 
remata  ac  prc^lemaia  ionumera  excoptaodi,  cadcmque  demonetrandi  ftkcilitas  ocun- 
parctur.  Ut  enlin  pictonim  vulgiis  prototypon  espe  psepius  cxpriinendo,  qumdam 
pingendi  unim,  nuUam  vero  pictoris  artis  quam  <^ca  niggcrit  Kicntiani  adquirit, 
iU  multi,  lectifl  Euclidis  et  aliorum  georaetrarum  libris,  eorum  imitatione  fingere 
propositionetf  aliquaa  ac  dcmooitrare  loleot,  ipsam  Uimen  MCTctiesimam  difficiliorum 
thcKHtnnatum  ac  problcmatum  solvendi  methodum  pronui  ignorant.*^ — Joamiis  dv 
la  Faille  Thcoremala  de  Ccntro  Gravitalis,  in  praelat.— Anlwerpiae,  1032. 
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meUnds  of  reaiMmiagy  lo  which  we  onght  to  have  r^courte 
on  diflbreiit  occaaioQa.  A  collection  of  auch  rolea  would 
form,  what  might  be  called  with  propriety,  the  logic  of 
nathematicB ;  and  woukl  probably  contribute  greatly  to  the 
adrancement  of  all  of  thoae  branchea  of  knowledget  tq 
which  mathematical  learning  ia  fiubservienl. 

The  obaerrationa  which  hare  been  now  made,  on  the 
importance  of  method  in  conducting  phyaical  and  mathe- 
matical reaearches,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  tho 
laat  of  these  subjects,  will  not  apply  literally  to  our  inqui- 
ries in  metaphysics,  morals,  or  politics ;  because,  in  these 
sciences,  our  reasonings  always  consist  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  intermediate  steps,  and  the  obstacles 
which  retard  our  progress,  do  not,  aa  in  mathematics,  arise 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  media  of  comparison  among 
our  ideas.  Not  that  these  obstacles  are  less  real,  or  more 
easily  surmounted :  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  require  a 
still  rarer  combination  of  talents  to  surmount  them ;  for 
bow  small  ia  the  number  of  individuals,  who  are  qualified 
to  think  justly  on  metaphysical,  moral,  or  political  sub- 
jects, in  compariaon  of  those,  who  may  be  trained  by 
practice  lo  follow  the  longest  processes  of  mathematical 
reasoning.  From  what  these  obstacles  arise,  I  shall  not 
inquire  particularly  at  present.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  them  may  be  referred  to  the  imperfections  of  lan- 
guage ;  to  the  difficulty  of  annexing  precise  and  steady 
ideaa  to  our  words ;  to  the  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  of 
conceiving  the  subjects  of  our  reasoning ;  and,  in  others, 
ef  discovering,  and  keeping  in  view,  all  the  various  circum- 
atances  upon  which  our  judgment  ought  to  proceed ;  and 
above  all,  to  the  prejudices  which  early  impressions  and 
associations  create,  to  warp  our  opinions. — To  illustrate 
ihese  sources  of  errour,  in  the  different  sciences  which 
are  liable  to  be  alBected  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the  most 

VOL.   I.  7 


oe  xpint  them,  would  form 
KUisiir  in  a  philosophical  system 


caring  to  others  the  principles 
iiis»  been  as  much  neglected  bj 
rules  of  investigation  and  dis- 
»  certainly  no  undertaking  what- 
liHir  issistance  is  more  indispensably 
ird  principles  of  all  the  sciences  are 
ith  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
liir  prvTince  of  the  logician  to  state  these 
-t  1  wMa«r«  »  to  br  a  solid  foundation  for  the  su- 
ip-Tirr»  Mittsh  9then  are  to  rear. — It  is  in  stating 
b*t  irr«i;^|NiKk  jtfwinlingly,  that  elementary  writers  are 
4ir  irjtti-^  How  unsatisfactory,  for  example,  are 
cftxpters  in  most  systems  of  natural  phi- 
m  vwwequence  of  any  defect  of  physical  or 
riedge  in  their  authors,  but  in  conse- 
jn'  •  wnc  «i<  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
IT  IK  «ni«f^'  rales  of  just  reasoning.  The  same  re- 
nmH  Mvr  >r«vwn^d  to  the  form,  in  which  the  elemen- 
^M«  jMnr>if«fr«  *'  muiy  of  the  other  sciences  are  conunonlr 
4!wiiiiMW<  ^  •**f^  f  1  am  not  mistaken,  this  want  of  order 

which  they  present  to  the  mind,  is  a 
K  ^fetfncle  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  than 

i  id*r  ^•i>  ^i^verve  farther,  with  respect  to  the  utility 
yf  Upt  ^iitf^y^J  ^'  mind,  that  as  there  are  some  arts,  in 
mM^  «^  s^  ^^  ruiploy  the  intellectual  faculties  as  in- 
)«K  tf^neraie  on  the  mind  as  a  subject,  so,  to 
jijl'-iirwf^  vho  aim  at  excellence  in  such  pursuits, 
^  vicJnk  t  '^^^  ■^^^^  ^^^  recommending  are,  in  a  more 
.iiMifK<^^  kii«TC«ting  and  important.  In  poetry,  in 
c^  a  4Wi/^<KC«K<»  ^  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,  our 
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success  depends  on  the  skill  with  which  we  are  able  to 
adapt  the  eflforts  of  our  genius  to  the  human  frame ;  and 
it  is  only  on  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  mind,  that  a 
.solid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  their  farther  improvement. 
Man,  too,  is  the  subject  on  which  (he  practical  moralist 
and  the  enlightened  statesman  have  to  operate.  Of  the 
former,  it  is  the  professed  object  to  engage  the  attention 
of  individuals  to  their  own  best  interests,  and  to  allure 
them  to  virtue  and  happiness,  by  every  consideration,  that 
can  influence  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  or  the 
heart.  To  the  latter,  is  assigned  the  sublimer  office  of 
seconding  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Providence  in  the 
administration  of  human  affairs ;  to  diffuse  as  widely  and 
equally  as  possible,  among  his  fellow-citizens,  the  advaur 
tages  of  the  social  union ;  and,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
constitution  of  man,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  to  modify  the  political  order,  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  allow  free  scope  and  operation  to  those  principles 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  which  nature  haa 
implanted  in  our  species. 

in  all  these  cases,  I  am  very  sensible,  that  the  utility  of 
systematical  rules  has  been  called  in  question  by  philoso- 
phers of  note,  and  that  many  plausible  arguments  in 
support  of  their  opinion  may  be  derived  from  the  small 
number  of  individuals  who  have  been  regularly  trained  to 
eminence  in  the  arts,  in  comparison  of  those  who  have 
been  guided  merely  by  untutored  geuius,  and. the  exam- 
ple of  their  predecessors.  I  know,  too,  that  it  may  be 
urged  with  truth,  that  rules  have,  in  some  cases,  done 
more  harm  than  good,  and  have  misled,  instead  of  direct- 
ing, the  natural  exertions  of  the  mind.  But,  in  all  such 
instances,  in  which  philosophical  principles  have  failed  in 
producing  their  intended  effect,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
ihat  they  have  done  so,  either  in  consequence  of  errours, 
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were  acttdentaH^r  blended  irith  theiD»  or,  in  conse- 
quence  of  (lieir  pomesbing  Only  that  alight  and  partial 
fnflueoce  over  tlie  genim,  whi^h  enabled  them  to  derange 
ita  preriouslj  acquired  habits,  without  regulating  its  ope^ 
fationa,  upon  a  aysteniatical  plan,  with  ateadinesa  and  eflS* 
cacj.  In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether  trifling  or  important, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  which  maj  be  attained 
hj  our  untutored  powers,  aided  by  imitation ;  and  this 
aktll,  instead  of  being  perfected  by  rules,  may,  by  means 
of  them,  be  diminished  or  destroyed,  if  these  rules  are 
partially  and  imperfectly  apprehended,  or  even  if  they 
are  not  so  familiarized  to  the  understanding,  as  to  influence 
Its  exertions  uniformly  and  habitually.  In  the  case  of  a 
toiusical  performer,  who  has  leumed  his  art  merely  by  the 
ear,  the  first  effects  of  systematical  instruction  are,  I  be- 
fieve,  always  unfavourable.  The  effect  is  the  same  of 
the  rules  of  elocution,  when  first  communicated  to  one  who 
has  attained,  by  his  natural  taste  and  good  sense,  a  tolera- 
ble propriety  in  the  art  of  reading.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that,  in  either  of  these  arts,  rules  are  useless. 
It  only  follows,  that,  in  order  to  unite  ease  «nd  grace  with 
correctness,  and  to  presence  the  felicities  of  original  genius 
mnidsl  those  restraints  which  may  give  them  an  useful  di- 
rection, it  is  necessary  that  the  acquisitions  of  education 
ahould,  by  long  and  early  habits,  be  rendered,  in  some 
measure,  a  second  nature.-^The  same  obsen'atioos  wiH 
be  found  to  ^ply,  with  very  slight  alterations,  to  ai^s  of 
inore  serious  importance. — ^In  the  art  of  legislation,  for  ex* 
«n^e,  Ihere  is  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  which  may  be 
acquired  merdy  from  the  routine  of  business ;  and  when 
once  a  politician  has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  among 
the  detaik  of  office,  a  partial  study  of  general  principles 
will  be  much  mere  likely  1e  lead  him  astray,  than  to  en- 
lighten his  tjottduct.     Qui  there  is  nevertheless  a  science 
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of  legUaticnii  which  the  detaflB  of  office  and  the  intriguea 
of  popular  asBembliea  will  never  communicate;  a  science, 
of  which  the  principles  most  be  sought  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  m  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
late the  course  of  human  afiairs ;  and  which,  if  ever  in 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  reason,  philosophy  should 
be  enabled  to  assume  that  ascendant  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  hj  acci- 
dent, combined  with  the  passions  and  caprices  of  a  few 
leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more  perfect 
and  happy  forms  of  societj,  than  have  yet  been  realized 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  illustrate  a 
few  of  the  most  important  purposes,  to  which  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind  is  subservient.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, I  flutter  myself,  be  supposed  by  any  of  my  readers, 
that  I  mean  to  attempt  a  systematical  work  on  aU,  or  any 
of  the  subjects  I  have  now  mentioned ;  the  most  limited 
of  which  would  furnish  matter  for  many  volumes.  What 
I  have  aimed  at,  has  been,  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  as 
distinct  and  complete  an  analysis  as  I  could,  of  the  princi- 
ples, both  intellectual  and  active,  of  our  nature ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  illustrate,  as  I  proceed,  the  applica- 
tion of  these  general  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  to  the 
different  classes  of  phenomena  which  result  from  them. 
In  the  selection  of  these  phenomena,  although  I  have 
sometimes  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  curiosity  of  the 
moment,  or  the  accidental  course  of  my  own  studies,  yet, 
I  have  had  it  in  view  to  vary  as  far  as  possible  the  nature 
of  my  speculations,  in  order  to  show  how  numerous  and 
different  the  applications  are,  of  which  this  philosophy  is 
susceptible.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  be  objected  to 
me,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  blameable  violation  of 
unity  in  the  plan  of  my  work,  till  it  be  considered  how  far 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OF  THE  POWERS  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTIOV. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Theories  which  have  been  formed  b^  Phiktopben,  to  eiplain  the  mBoner  k 

which  the  Mind  perceives  external  dgects. 

Among  the  Tarious  phenomena  which  the  human  mind 
presents  to  our  view,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  ex- 
cite our  curiosity  and  our  wonder,  than  the  communication 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  sentient,  thinking,  and 
active  principle  within  us,  and  the  material  objects  with 
which  we  are  surrounded.  How  little  soever  the  bulk  of 
mankind  may  be  disposed  to  attend  to  such  inquiries,  there 
is  scarcely  a  person  to  be  found,  who  has  not  occasionally 
turned  his  thoughts  to  that  myst^ious  influence,  which  the 
will  possesses  over  the  members  of  the  body,  and  to  those 
powers  of  perception,  which  seem  to  inform  us,  by  a  sort 
of  inspiration,  of  the  various  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  external  universe.  Of  those  who  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who 
pass  the  period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curiosity 
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lowing  remarks  will  be  found  applicable :  Firsty  that,  in 
the  formation  of  them,  their  anthore  have  been  influenced 
by  some  general  maxims  of  philosophizing,  borrowed  from 
physics ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced 
by  an  indistinct,  but  deep-rooted,  conviction  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul ;  which,  although  not  precise  enough 
to  point  out  to  them-  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  iDna- 
trate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter,  was  yet 
sufficiently  strong,  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  absurdity 
of  their  theories  as  far  as  possible  out  of  view,  by  allusions 
to  those  physical  facts,  in  which  the  distinctive  properties 
of  matter  are  the  least  grossly  and  palpably  exposed  U^ 
our  observation.  To  the  former  of  these  circumstances 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  general  principle,  upon  which  all  the 
known  theories  of  perception  proceed ;  that,  in  order  to 
explain  the  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  distant  ob- 
jects, it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  something 
intermediate,  by  which  its  perceptions  are  produced  ;  to 
the  latter,  the  various  metaphorical  expressions  of  ideM^ 
speciesj  forms^  shadows^  phantasms^  images  ;  which, 
while  they  amused  the  fancy  with  some  remote  analogies 
to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  did  not  directly  revolt  our 
reason,  by  presenting  to  us  any  of  the  tangible  qualities  of 
body. 

^'  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  (says  Dr.  Reid) 
''  that,  as  our  senses  cannot  receive  external  material  ob* 
^^  jects  themselves,  they  receive  their  species ;  that  is, 
*^  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  matter ;  as  wa^:  re- 
ceives the  form  of  the  seal,  without  any  of  the  matter  of 
it.  The  images  or  forms,  impressed  upon  the  senses, 
'^  are  called  sensible  species  ;  and  are  the  objects  only  of 
''  the  sensitive  part  of  the  mind  :  but  by  various,  internal 
<<  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  spiritualized,  so 
*'*'  as  to  become  objects  of  memory  and  imagination  ;  and,  at 
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**  lut,  of  pure  inteHection.  When  tbey  are  objects  of 
*'  memorj  and  of  imagination!  they  get  the  name  of  phan- 
"  tMms.  When,  by  farther  refinement,  and  being  strip- 
**  ped  of  their  particularities,  tbey  become  objects  of 
**  science,  they  are  called  iiUelligible  species ;  so  that 
**  every  immediate  object,  whether  of  sense,  of  memory, 
^*  of  imagination,  or  of  reasoning,  must  be  some  phantasm, 
''  or  species,  b  the  mind  itself. 

*'  The  followers  of  Aristotle,  especially  the  schoolmen, 
**  made  great  additions  to  this  theory ;  which  the  author 
**  himself  mentions  very  briefly,  and  with  an  appearance 
'*  of  reserve.  They  entered  mto  large  disquisitions  with 
"  regard  to  the  sensible  species,  what  kind  of  things  they 
*<  are ;  how  they  are  sent  forth  by  the  object,  and  enter 
<<  by  the  organs  of  the  senses ;  how  they  are  preserved, 
**  and  refined  by  various  agents,  called  internal  senses, 
**  concerning  the  number  and  offices  of  which  they  had 
*•  many  controversies."* 

The  Platonists,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objects  of  human 
understanding  enter  at  first  by  the  senses,  and  maintained, 
that  there  exist  eternal  and  immutable  ideas,  which  were 
prior  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  about  which  all  science 
was  employed ;  yet  appear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in 
their  notions  concerning  the  mode  in  which  external  objects 
are  perceived.  This  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the 
silence  of  Aristotle  about  any  difference  between  himself 
and  his  master  upon  this  point,  and  partly  from  a  passage 
in  the  seventh  book  of  Plato's  Republic;  in  which  he 
compares  the  process  of  the  mind  in  perception,  to  that  of 
a  person  in  a  cave,  who  sees  not  external  objects  them- 
selves, but  only  their  shadows.f 

•  Enays  on  the  bitdlectiiad  Pbwen  of  Man,  p.  2J. 
i  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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*^  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  (continoei  Dr.  Reid,) 
**  Mr.  Locke,  who  studied  the  operatiom  of  the  human 
^  mind  so  much,  and  with  so  great  success^  represents  our 
^  manner  of  perceiving  external  objects,  by  a  similitude 
^  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  cave. — *^  Methinka," 
says  he,  "  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet, 
''  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left, 
^  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things 
without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark 
room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found 
upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  under- 
standing of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight, 
''  and  the  ideas  of  them.^'lf' 

**  Plato's  subterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark  clo- 
set, may  be  applied  with  ease  to  all  the  systems  of 
perception,  that  have  been  invented :  for  they  all  sup- 
pose that  we  perceive  not  external  objects  immediately, 
and  that  the  immediate  objects  of  perception  are  only 
**  certain  shadows  of  the  external  objects.  Those  shadows, 
'^  or  images,  which  we  immediately  perceive,  were  by  the 
*^  ancients  called  spteieSf  formSf  phantasms.  Since  the 
'*  time  of  Des  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called 
^<  ideas  ;f  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  impressions.  But  all 
**  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  this, 
^  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects  immediately ; 
'^  and  that  the  immediate  object  of  perception  must  be 
"  some  image  present  to  the  mind."  On  the  whole,  Dr- 
Reid  remarks,  '*  that  in  their  sentiments  concerning 
**  perception  there  appears  an  uniformity,  which  rarely 
'^  occurs  upon  subjects  of  so  abstruse  a  nature."  jl 

The  very  short  and  imperfect  review  we  have  now 
taken  of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  is  almost 

*  Locke  00  Human  Uodentandiiv,  book  iL  cfatp.  11.  { 17. 

-f  See  Note  (B.)  4  Rdd,  p.  116, 117.. 
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■ufficienfy  without  any  commentary,  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  two  general  obaervationa  formerly  made  ;  for  they 
all  evidently  proceed  on  a  suppositiony  suggested  by  the 
phenomena  of  physics,  that  there  must  of  necessity  exist 
some  medium  of  communication  between  the  objects  of 
perception  and  the  percipient  mind,  and  they  all  indicate 
a  secret  conviction  in  their  authors,  of  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  mind  and  matter ;  which,  although  not 
rendered,  by  reflection,  sufficiently  precise  and  satis- 
factory, to  shew  them  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
explain  the  mode  of  their  communication,  had  yet  such  a 
degree  of  influence  on  their  speculations,  as  to  induce 
them  to  exhibit  their  supposed  medium  under  as  mysteri- 
ous and  ambiguous  a  form  as  possible,  in  order  that  it 
might  remain  doubtful,  to  which  of  the  two  predicaments, 
of  body  or  mind,  they  meant  that  it  should  be  referred^ 
By  refining  away  the  grosser  qualities  of  matter ;  and  by 
allusions  to  some  of  the  most  aerial  and  magical  appear- 
ances it  assumes,  they  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  spirit- 
ualise the  nature  of  their  medium ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  their  langui^e  concerning  it,  implied  such  a  refer- 
ence to  matter,  as  was  necessary  for  furnishing  a  plausible 
foundation,  for  applying  to  it  the  received  maxims  of 
natural  philosophy. 

Another  observation,  too,  which  was  formerly  hinted  at, 
is  confirmed  by  the  same  historical  review ;  that,  in  tlie 
order  of  inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vision  had  -first  enga- 
ged the  attention  of  philosophers,  and  had  suggested  fb 
them  the  greater  part  of  their  language  with  respect  to 
perception  in  general ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
curcumstance,  the  common  modes  of  expression  on  the 
subject,  unphilosophical  and  fanciful  at  best,  even  when 
applied  to  the  sense  of  seeing,  are,  in  the  case  of  all  the 
other  senses,  obviously  unintelligible  and  self-contradic- 
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tory.— "  As  to  objectg  of  sight,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  I 
**  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in 
"  the  brain :  but  how  shall  we  conceive  an  image  of  their 
"  colour,  where  there  is  absolute  darkness  ?  And,  as  to 
"  all  other  objects  of  sense,  except  figure  and  colour,  I 
*'  am  unable  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of 
*'  them.  Let  any  man  say,  what  lie  means  by  an  image 
*'  of  heat  and  cold,  an  hnage  of  hardness  or  soflness,  an 
image  of  sound,  or  smell,  or  taste.  The  word  tma^e, 
when  applied  to  these  objects  of  sense,  has  absolutely 
no  meaning." — This  palpable  imperfection  in  the  ideal 
theory,  has  plainly  taken  rise  from  the  natural  order  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  perception  present  themselves  to 
the  curiosity. 

The  mistakes,  which  have  been  so  long  current  in  the 
world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  will,  I 
hope,  justify  me  for  prosecuting  the  subject  a  little  far- 
ther ;  in  particular,  for  illustrating,  at  some  length,  the  first 
of  the  two  general  remarks  already  referred  to.  This 
^speculation  I  enter  upon  the  more  willingly,  that  it  affords 
me  an  opportunity  of  stating  some  important  principles 
with  respect  to  the  object  and  the  limits  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  to  which  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer 
in  the  course  of  the  following  disquisitions. 

SECTION  11. 

or  certain  mtuni  pngudwei,  which  teem  to  have  f^vca  rise  to  the  commoa  Theo- 
ries of  Perception. 

It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among  phi- 
losophers, that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  we  are  able 
to  perceive  a  necessary  connection  between  two  successive 
events,  or  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  one  pro- 
ceeds from  the  other,  as  its  cause.     From  experience, 
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indeed,  we  learn,  that  there  are  manj  events,  which  are 
cuoaiantly  conjoined,  so  that  the  one  invariablj  follows  the 
other :  but  it  is  possible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  that  this  connection,  though  a  constant  one,  as 
far  as  our  obser^'ation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a  neces- 
sary connection  ;  nay,  it  is  possible,  that  there  may  be  no 
necessary  connections  *among  any  of  the  phenomena  we 
see :  and  if  there  are  any  such  connections  existing,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discover 
them.* 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
that  the  doctrine  I  have  now  stated  docs  not  lead  to  those 
sceptical  conclusions,  concerning  the  existence  of  a  First 
Cause,  which  an  author  of  great  ingenuity  has  attempted 
to  deduce  from  it. — At  present,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  remark,  that  the  word  cause  is  used,  both  by 
philosophers  and  the  vulgar,  in  two  senses,  which  are 
widely  different. — When  it  is  said,  that  every  change  in 
nature^  indicates  the  operation  of  a  cause,  the  word  cmtse 
expresses  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  the  change,  and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the  metaphysical 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and  such  causes  may  be  called 
metaphysical  or  efficient  ca^ises. — In  natural  philosophy, 
however,  when  we  speak  of  one  thing  being  the  cause  of 
another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  the  two  are  constantly 
conjoined,  so  that,  when  we  see  the  one,  we  may  expect 
the  other.  These  conjunctions  we  learn  from  experience 
alone,  and  without  an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could 
not  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  establislied  course  of 
nature. — The  causes  which  are  the  objects  of  our  investi- 
gation in  natural  philosophy,  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, be  called  physical  catises. 

•  See  Note  (C.) 
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I  am  very  readj  to  acknowledge,  that  this  doctrine, 
concerning  the  object  of  natural  philosophy,  is  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  popular  prejudices.  When  a  man, 
unaccustomed  to  metaphysical  speculations,  is  told,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  science  of  physics  gives  us  no  infor- 
mation concerning  the  efficient  causes  of  the  phenomena 
about  which  it  is  employed,  he  feels  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise and  mortification.  The  natural  bias  of  the  mind  is 
surely  to  conceive  physical  events  as  somehow  linked  to- 
gether, and  material  substances  as  possessed  of  certain 
powers  and  virtues,  which  fit  them  to  produce  particular 
effects.  That  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
case,  has  been  shewn  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by 
Mr.  Hume,  and  by  other  writers,  and  must,  indeed, 
appear  evident  to  every  person,  on  a  moment's  reflection. 
It  is  a  curious  question,  what  gives  rise  to  the  prejudice  ? 

In  stating  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
several  modern  philosophers  have  been  at  pains  to  illus- 
trate that  law  of  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every 
change  we  perceive  in  the  universe,  to  the  operation  of  an 
efficient  cause.'!*' — This  reference  is  not  the  result  of  rea- 
soning, but  necessarily  accompanies  the  perception,  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  change,  without 
feeling  a  conviction  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  by 
which  it  was  produced ;  much  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  we  find  it  to  be  impossible  io  conceive  a  sensation, 
without  being  impressed  with  a  belief  of  the  existence  of 
a  sentient  being.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  is,  that  when  we 
see  two  events  constantly  conjoined,  we  are  led  to  associ- 
ate the  idea  of  causation,  or  efficiency,  with  the  former, 
and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or  cnerg^^  by  which  the 
change  was  produced ;  in  consequence  of  which  associa- 
tion, we  come  to  consider  philosophy  as  the  knowledge  of 

*  See,  b  particular,  Dr.  Reid^i  Enayi  on  th«  UteUcctnal  Powen  of  Man. 
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caoscs.  aad  lose  sight  of  the  operation  of  mind  in 
pmiuczos  die  pheoomeDa  of  nature. — It  is  by  an  associa- 
am  wmevhat  *iiiii]ary  that  we  connect  our  sensations  of 
coIiNir  vitk  the  primarj  qualities  of  bodj.     A  moment's 
rttfecaoQ  oiast  satisfj  anj  one,  that  the  sensation  of  colour 
CMi  oqIt  Kside  in  a  mind ;  and  yet  our  natural  bias  is  surely 
d»  c^anecc  colour  with  extension  and  figure,  and  to  con- 
<«ive  wkUey  blme^  and  yellow^  as  something  spread  over 
the  MTtMces  of  bodies.     In  the  same  way,  we  are  led  to 
cisite  with  inanimate  matter  the  ideas  of  powers  force^ 
^  and  causaiionj  which  are  all  attributes  of  mind, 
can  exist  in  mind  only. 
This  bias  of  our  nature  is  strengthened  by  another  asso- 
cktioB.     Our  language,  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect, 
»  borrowed  by  analogy  from  materia  objects.     Some  of 
tiiese  we  see  scattered  about  us,  without  any  connection 
between  them,  so  that  one  of  them  may  be  removed  from 
iit»  place,  without  disturbing  the  rest.     We  can,  however, 
by  means  of  some  material  vinculum^  connect  two  or  more 
^ibjects  together  ;  so.  that  whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the 
^Kbers  shall  follow.     In  like  manner,  we  see  some  events, 
vhich  occasionally   follow  one   another,  and  which   are 
gccasionally  disjoined :  we  see  others,  where  the  succes- 
«M^ti  is  constant  and  invariable.     The  former  we  conceive 
K^  be  analogous  to  objects  which  are  loose,  and  unconnect- 
<U  « ith  each  other,  and  whose  contiguity  in  place,  is  owing 
tuertlv  to  accidental  position ;  the  others  to  objects,  which 
«^  titnl  together  by  a  material   vinculum.      Hence  we 
trmwfor  to  such  events,  the  same  language  which  we  apply 
l^>  c^^uiected  objects.      We  speak  of  a  connection  be- 
1%^'n  (wo  events,  and  of  a  chain  uf  causes  and  effects.^ 
That  thi!!  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that  we 
IvMfc*  iK^thiug  of  physical  events,  but  the  laws  which  regu- 

•  See  Note  (D.) 
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late  their  Buccessioa,  must,  I  think,  appear  very  obvious  to 
ever  J  person  who  takes  the  trouble  io  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  has  misled  the  greater 
part  of  philosophers,  and  has  had  a  surprising  influence 
on  the  systems,  which  they  have  formed  in  very  different 
departments  of  science. 

A  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  mistaken  conclusions,  to 
which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  connections  among 
physical  events  have  given  rise,  in  natural  philosophy, 
will  illustrate  clearly  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of 
perception ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  reader, 
with  respect  to  the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  the 
foregoing  observations. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is,  and 
when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  respect  to 
metaphysical  or  efficient  causes.  "  Whatever  objects," 
says  Mr.  Hume,  *^  are  considered  as  causes  or  eflfects,  are 
'^  contiguous  ;  and  nothing  can  operate  in  a  time  or  place, 
*^  which  is  ever  so  little  removed  from  those  of  its  exist- 
**  ence."  "  We  may  therefore  (he  adds)  consider  the 
^*  relation  of  contiguity  as  essential  to  that  of  causation." — 
But  although  this  maxim  should  be  admitted,  with  respect 
to  causes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  such,  are 
necessarily  connected  with  their  effects,  there  is  surely 
no  good  reason  for  extending  it  to  physical  causes,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they  are  the  constant 
forerunners  and  signs  of  certain  natural  events.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  improper,  according  to  this  doctrine,  to  retain 
the  expressions,  caust  and  effecty  in  natural  philosophy ; 
but,  as  long  as  the  present  language  upon  the  subject  con- 
tinues in  use,  the  propriety  of  its  application,  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  does  not  depend  on  the  contiguity  of  the 
two  events  in  place  or  time,  but  solely  on  this  question, 
whether  the  one  event  be  the  constant  and  invariable  fore- 

VOL.  I.  9 
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that  the  impulse  was  onlj  the  otcasion  of  the  motion,  the 
begimiing  and  continuance  of  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
continued  agency  of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  is  ani- 
mated. 

Although,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's  con* 
sidera(ion,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  connection  be- 
tween impulse  and  motion,  as  of  the  connection  between 
fire  and  any  of  the  effects  we  see  it  produce,  philosophers, 
in  every  age,  seem  to  have  considered  the  production  of 
motion  by  impulse,  as  almost  the  only  physical  fact  which 
stood  in  need  of  no  explanation.  When  we  see  one  body 
attract  another  at  a  distance,  our  curiosity  is  roused,  and 
we  inquire  how  the  connection  is  carried  on  between  them. 
But  when  we  see  a  body  begin  to  move  in  consequence  of 
an  impulse  which  another  has  given  it,  we  inquire  no 
farther :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  a  fact  sufficiently  ac- 
counted  for,  if  it  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  case  of  impulse. 
This  distinction,  between  motion  produced  by  impulse, 
and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  we  are  led,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  make,  by  confounding  together  efficient  and 
physical  causes ;  and  by  applying  to  the  latter,  maxims 
which  have  properly  a  reference  only  to  the  former. — 
Another  circumstance,  likewise,  has  probably  considera- 
ble influence :  that,  as  it  is  by  means  of  impulse  alone,  that 
we  ourselves  have  a  power  of  moving  external  objects, 
this  fact  is  more  familiar  ta  us  from  our  infancy  than  any 
other,  and  strikes  us  as  a  fact  which  is  necessary,  and 
which  could  not  have  happened  otherwise.  Some  writers 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  that,  although  the 
experiment  had  never  been  made,  the  communication  of 
motion  by  impulse,  might  have  been  predicted  by  reason- 
ing a  prior u*    " 

<*  See  an  ABswer  to  Lord  Kaiau'sEssay  OP  Motioojl^Jobo  Stewart,  M.  P-* 
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From  the  following  passage,  in  one  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's letters  to  Dr.  Bentlej,  it  appears  that  he  supposed 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  to  be  a  phenom- 
enon much  more  explicablci  than  that  a  connection  should 
subsist  between  two  bodies  placed  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  without  anj  intervening  medium.  '*  It  is  inconceiv- 
^able,"  says  he,  **  that  inanimate  brute  matter  should, 
"without  the  medialion  of  something  else  which  is  not 
"  material,  operate  upon,  and  affect  other  matter,  without 
*^  mutual  contact ;  as  it  must  do,  if  gravitation,  in  the 
"  sense  of  Epicurus,  be  essential  and  inherent  in  it.  And 
"  this  is  one  reason  why  I  desired  that  you  would  not  as. 
"  cribe  innate  gravity  to  me. .  That  gravity  should  be  in- 
**  nate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body 
"  may  act  on  another,  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  me- 
"  diation  of  any  thing  else,  by  an(|  througli  which  their  ac- 
"  tion  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is 
**  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man  who 
''has,  in  philosophical  matters,  a  competent  faculty  of 
**  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it." 

With  this  passage  I  so  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  in  what  manner  one  body  acts  on 
another  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum.  But  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to  suppose,  that  the  two 
bodies  are  in  actual  contact.  That  one  body  may  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  motion  of  another  body  placed  at  a 
distance  from  if,  I  do  by  no  means  assert ;  but  only,  that 
we  have  as  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  be  possi- 
ble, as  to  believe  that  any  one  natural  event  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  another. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  very  long  disquisition  concern- 
ing efficient  and  physical  causes,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
origin  of  the  common  theories  of  perception  ;  all  of  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  same  prejudice 
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which  I  have  already  remarked  to  have  had  so  extensive 
an  influence  upon  the  speculations  of  natural  p'hilosophers. 
That,  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  distant  objects^ 
we  are  naturally  inclined  to  suspect,  either  something  to  be 
emitted  firom  the  object  to  the  organ  of  sense,  or  some 
medium  to  intervene  between  the  object  and  organ,  by 
means  of  which  the  former  may  communicate  an  impulse 
to  the  latter,  appears  from  the  common  modes  of  expres- 
sion on  the  subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages. 
In  our  own,  for  example,  we  frequently  hear  the  vulgar 
speak,  of  light  striking  the  eye,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  philosophical  theory  they  have  been  taught,  but  of 
their  own  crude  and  undirected  speculations.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  men  among  those  who  have  attended  at  all 
to  tlie  history  of  their  own  thoughts,  who  will  not  recollect 
the  influence  of  these  ideas,  at  a  period  of  life  long  prior 
to  the  date  of  their  philosophical  studies.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  conceived  more  simple  and  natural  than  their 
origin.  When  an  object  is  placed  in  a  certain  situation 
with  respect  to  a  particular  organ  of  the  body,  a  percep- 
tion arises  in  the  mind  ;  when  the  object  is  removed,  the 
percjeption  ceases.  *  Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
some  connection  between  the  object  and  the  perception  ; 
and  as  we  are  accustomed  to  believe,  that  matter  produces 
its  effects  by  impulse,  we  conclude  that  there  must  be 
some  material  medium  intervening  between  the  object  and 
organ,  by  means  of  which  the  impulse  is  communicated 
from  the  one  to  the  other. — That  this  is  really  the  case,  f 

*  Turn  porrd  varioa  rerum  sentimus  odores, 
Nee  tameo  ati  narcis  venieotcia  cerniraus  unqnam  . 
Nee  calidos  antiu  tuimur,  nee  frigora  quimos 
Unirpare  ocolu,  nee  voces  cernere  suamu  ; 
Que  tuntn  omnia  corporei  constare  neceoe  *gt 
NaturfL  j  quoniam  tcasoa  imptfilore  possunt. 

LucRiT.  lib.  i.  p.  299. 
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do  ast  BOB  to  dispote.  I  think,  howeTer,  it  is  erident,  that 
the  esisteBce  of  sach  a  medium  does  not  in  aoj  case  ap- 
pear a  priori  ;  and  jet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  have 
gnrea  rise  to  an  universal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they 
were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  support  of 
their  opinion. 

Nor  b  it  only  to  account  for  the  connection  between  the 
object  and  the  organ  of  sense,  that  philosophers  have  had 
recourse  to  the  theory  of  impulse.  They  have  imagined, 
that  the  impression  on  the  oi^n  of  sense  is  communicated 
to  the  mind  in  a  similar  manner.  As  one  body  produces 
a  change  in  the  state  of  another  by  impulse,  so  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  external  object  produces  perception, 
(which  is  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind,)  first,  by  some 
material  impression  made  on  the  organ  of  sense  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, by  some  material  impression  communicated  from 
the  organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and  brain.  These 
nuppositions,  indeed,  as  I  had  occasion  already  to  hint, 
were,  in  the  ancient  theories  of  perception,  rather  implied 
than  expressed  ;  but  by  modem  philosophers,  they  have 
been  stated  in  the  form  of  explicit  propositions.  "  As  to 
^^  the  manner,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  **  in  which  bodies  pro- 
'^  duce  ideas  in  us,  it  is  manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only 
**  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in."*  And 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  although  he  does  not  speak  of  an  im- 
pulse  made  on  the  mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  princi' 
pie  that,  as  matter  can  only  move  matter  by  impulse,  so 
no  connection  could  be  carried  on  between  matter  and  mind, 
unless  the  mind  were  present  (as  he  expresses  it)  to  the 
nmtter  from  which  the  last  impression  is  communicated. 
**  Is  not"  (says  he)  "  the  sensorium  of  animals,  the  place 
^^  where  the  sentient  substance  is  present ;  and  to  which 
*^  the  sensible  species  of  things  are  brought,  through  the 

•  Koay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  {  U. 
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nenres  and  brain,  that  there  thej  may  be  perceived  by 
**  the  mind  present  in  that  place  V*  Dr.  Clarke  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea  still  more  confidently,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Leibnitz.  <<  Without 
^^  being  present"*^  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceivedf 
*^  the  soul  could  not  possibly  perceive  them.  A  living 
"  substance  can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  present. 
^*  Nothing  cam  any  more  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is 
*^  not  present,  than  it  can  when  it  is  not.''  "  How  body 
'^  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,"  (says  Dr.  Porter- 
field,  f )  "  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am  very  certain  of,  that 
*^  nothing  can  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and 
"  therefore,  our  mind  can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its 
*^  own  proper  modifications,  and  the  various  states  of  the 
*^  sensorium,  to  which  it  is  present :  so  that  it  is  not  the 
**  external  sun  and  moon,  which  are  in  the  heavens,  which 
^^  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  representa- 
*^  tion,  impressed  upon  the  sensorium.  How  the  soul  of 
*^  a  seeing  man  sees  these  images,  or  how  it  receives  those 
*^  ideas,  from  such  agitations  in  the  sensorium,  I  know  not ; 
*^  but  I  am  sure  it  can  never  perceive  the  external  bodies 
*^  themselves,  to  which  it  is  not  present." 

*  Thu  phrase  of  "  the  soul  being  pment  to  the  imagpt  of  external  objects/'  ha^i 
been  used  by  many  phiIo8q>heiv,  nnce  the  time  of  Dcs  Cartes  ;  evidcutly  from  a 
ilewre  to  avoid  tlw  absurdity  of  sappoiing,  that  images  of  extensioa  and  fisure 
eao  exist  in  an  unexteoded  miiid. 

^  duaeris,**  (says  Des  Cartes  himself,  in  replying  to  the  objections  of  one  of  hi^ 
antagonists)  ^  quomodo  enstimem  in  me  subjecto  inextenso  redpi  pm«e  spcdem* 
^  jdeamve  ooqxiria  quod  extensum  est  Respoodeo,  nuUara  fpecicm  corpoream  in 
"  mente  reeipi,  led  puram  intellectiooem  tarn  rei  corporea?  quam  incorporcse  fieri 
**  absque  ulla  specie  corporea  ;  ad  imagiiiatioocm  vcro,  qu»  non  nisi  do  rchiu  corpo^ 
'*  rds  esse  potest,  opm  quidem  esse  specie  quae  sit  verum  corpus  et  ad  qmm  mem  «e 
*'  tg^fHed,  fed  noo  quae  in  mente  recipiatur." — >-lt  appears,  tlierefore,  that  this 
phUotopher  supposed  his  images,  or  idf^us,  to  exist  lu  the  ^nnn,  ^id  not  in  the  niind. 
Mr.  Locke's  expres&ioos  somcttoiti  iiiiply  the  one  viippoiilion,  and  sometimes  tlio 
other. 

^  Sec  hi3  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  vpl.  ii.  p.  350. 
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*  The  same  train  of  thinking,  which  had  led  these  phi- 
loBophers  to  sappoBe,  that  external  objects  are  perceived 
bj  means  of  species  proceeding  from  the  object  to  the 
mind,  or  hy  means  of  some  material  impression  made  on 
the  mind  by  the  brain,  has  suggested  to  a  late  writer  a 
verj  different  theory  ;  that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives 
an  external  object,  quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to  the 
object  of  perception.  ^*  The  mind,"  (says  the  learned  au- 
thor of  Ancient  Metaphysics,)  *^  is  not  where  the  body  is, 
c*  when  it  perceives  what  is  distant  from  the  body,  either 
'*  in  time  or  place,  because  nothing  can  act,  but  when,  and 
**  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind  acts  when  it  perceives. 
**  The  mind,  therefore,  of  every  animal  who  has  memory 
**  or  imagination,  acts,  and  by  consequence  exists,  when 
**  and  where  the  body  is  not ;  for  it  perceives  objects  dis. 
**  tant  from  the  body  both  in  time  and  piace.'^f  Indeed, 
if  we  take  for  granted,  that  in  perception  the  mind  acts 
upon  the  object,  or  the  object  upon  the  mind,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  *'  nothing 
"  can  act  but  where  it  is,"  we  must,  of  necessity,  con- 
clude, either  that  objects  are  perceived  in  a  way  similar 
to  what  is  supposed  in  the  ideal  theory,  or  that,  in  every 
act  of  perception,  the  soul  quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to 
the  object  perceived.  And  accordingly,  this  alternative  is 
expressly  stated  by  Malebranche  ;  who  differs,  however, 

*  **  Tlie  slightcit  philoflophy*^  (says  Mr.  Hume)  **  teaches  us,  that  notbmg  cut 
**  ever  be  present  to  the  mind,  but  an  image,  or  perception  ;  and  that  the  senses  are 
"  only  the  inlets  througli  which  these  images  are  conveyed  ;  without  being  able  to 
«*  pro'luoe  any  immediate  intercourse  between  t)ie  mind  and  the  object.  The  table, 
**  whirh  we  see,  seems  to  diminisli,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it :  but  the  real  table, 
"  which  exirts  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  altc^ration :  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but 
«*  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  (he  adds)  are  the  obvious  die 
"titesofreaaoo.'** 

Essay  on  the  Acadimical  or  Sciptical  Philosophy. 

f  Anc  Met  vol.  H.  p.  30C. 
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from  tke  writer  last  quoted,  in  the  choice  which  he  makes 
of  his  hypothesis^  and  even  rests  liis  proof  of  its  truth 
oo  the  improbability  of  the  other  opinion.  "  I  suppose,'* 
says  he,  "  that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive  not 
"  external  objects  immediately,  and  of  themselves.  We 
''  see  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects  without 
^'  OB  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  upon  such  occasions, 
*'  the  soul  Sallies  out  of  the  body,  in  order  to  be  present  to 
**  the  objects  perceived.  She  sees  them  not  therefore  by 
**  themselves  ;  and  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  is  not 
**  the  thing  perceived,  but  something  which  is  intimately 
**  utiited  to  the  soul  ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea  : 
'<  lo  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  understand  nothing  else  here 
"  but  that  which  is  nearest  t6  the  mind  when  we  perceive 
"  any  object. — It  ought  to  be  carefully  observed,  that,  in 
**  order  tp  the  mind's  perceiving  any  object,  it  is  absolutely 
"  necessary  that  the  idea  of  that  object  be  actually  present 
<*  to  it.  Of  this  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt.  The  things 
'*  which  the  soul  perceives,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
<<  either  in  the  soul,  or  they  are  without  the  soul.  Thbse 
<<  that  are  in  the  soul,  are  its  own  thoughts  ;  that  is  to  say, 
**  all  its  different  modifications.  The  soul  has  no  need  of 
"  ideas  for  perceiving  these  things.  But  with  regard  to 
**  things  without  the  soul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but 
**  by  means  of  ideas." 

To  these  quotations,  I  shall  add  another,  which  contains 
the  opinion  of  Buffon  upon  the  subject.  As  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it  so  completely,  as  to  be  able  to  translate  it  in  a 
manner  intelligible  to  myself,  I  shall  transcribe  it  in  the 
words  of  the  author. 

**  L'ame  s'unit  intimeraent  a  tel  objet  qu'il  lui  plftit,  la 
^*  distance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  pent  nuire  a  cette 
•*  union  lorsque  Fame  la  veul  :  elle  se  fait  ct  se  fait  en  un 
**  instant  .  .  •  .  la  volontc  n'est  clle  done  qu'un  mouve- 
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**  ment  corporel,  et  la  contemplation  un  simple  attouche- 
**  ment  ?  Comment  cet  aitouchement  pourroit-il  se  faire 

Bur  un  objet  ^loign^y  sur  un  mijct  abstrait  ?  Comment 

pourroit-il  s'op^rer  en  uii  instant  indivisible  ?  A-t-on 
^jamais  con9U  du  mouvement,  sans  quMl  y  6ut  de  I'espace 
*^  et  du  tems  ?  La  volonl^,  si  c'est  un  niouvement,  n'est 
**  done  pas  un  mouvement  mat6riel,  et  si  I'union  de  I'ame  a 
**  son  objet  est  un  attouchementi  un  contact,  cet  atlouchc- 

ment  ne  se  fait  il  pa;»  au  loin  ?  ce  contact  n'est  il  pa^ 

une  penetration  ?" 

All  these  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rise,  firsts 
from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  object  of  philosophy  and 
an  application  of  the  same  general  maxims  to  ph}n»ical  and 
to  efficient  causes  ;  and,  secondly,  fi:om  an  apprehension, 
that  we  understand  the  connection  between  impulse  and 
motion,  better  than  any  other  physical  fact.  From  the 
detail  which  I  have  given,  it  appears  how  extensive  an 
influence  this  prejudice  has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of 
natural  philosophers  and  of  metaphysicians. 

In  the  foregoing  reasonings,  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
that  motion  may  be  produced  by  impulse  ;  and  have 
contented  myself  with  asserting,  that  this  fact  is  not  more 
explicable,  than  the  motions  which  the  Newtonians  refer 
to  gravitation  ;  or  than  the  intercourse  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  mind  and  external  objects  in  the  case  of  per- 
ception. The  truth,  however,  is,  that  some  of  the  ablest 
philosophers  in  Europe  are  now  satisfied,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  motion  being  in  any  case  produced 
by  the  actual  contact  of  two  bodies  ;  but  that  very  strong 
proofs  may  be  given  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  such 
a  supposition  ;  and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  all  tlie  effects,  which  are  commonly  referred  to  impulse, 
arise  from  a  power  of  repulsion,  extending  to  a  small  and 
imperceptible  distance  round  every  element  of  matter. 
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If  this  doctrine  shall  be  confirmed  by  future  speculations 
IB  physics,  it  must  appear  to  be  a  curious  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  science,  that  philosophers  have  been  so 
long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace  all  the  phenomena  of 
matter,  and  even  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  to  a 
general  fact,  which,  upon  an  accurate  examination,  is  found 

to  have  no  existence. 1  do  not  make  this  observation 

with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  laliours  of  these  philosophers ; 
for,  although  the  system  of  Boscovich  were  completely 
established,  it  would  not  diminish,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
the  value  of  those  physical  inquiries,  which  have  proceed- 
ed on  the  common  hypothesis,  with  respect  to  impulse.  '' 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  communication  of  motion,  In 
the  case  of  apparent  contact,  are  the  most  general  facts  we 
observe  among  the  terrestrial  phenomena ;   and  they  are, 
of  all  physical  events,  those  which  are  the  most  familiar  to 
us  from  our  earliest  infancy.     It  was  therefore  not  only 
natiu:al  but  proper,  that  philosophers  should  begin  their 
physical  inquiries,  with  attempting  to  refer  to  these,  (which 
are  the  most  general  laws  of  nature,  exposed  to  the  exam> 
ination  of  our  senses,)   the  particular  appearances  they 
wished  to  explain.     And,  if  ever  the  theory  of  Boscovich 
should   be  completely  established,   it  will  have  no  other 
effect,  than  to  resolve  these  laws  into  some  principle  still 
more  general,  without  affecting  the  solidity  of  the  common 
doctrine,  so  far  as  it  goes. 


...  ■  ••i«.  **.■•"»«  [cn»r  I 
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^-    - -.•■^1' the  sceptical   coiirhi- 

^^.,  .  k'%t:t    imi  Mr.  Hume  had  dciluccil 

>.•  ,1^  'i' ptT'.'eption,  that  Dr.  Rcid  iva^ 

>•*.    i:  4c*<iw'u;  inJ  he  appears  to  me  t»» 

■   •»<    i:i»54  vi'ijiai'torv  manner,  not  only  tha< 

.  ..    I.  :vifjc'ical.  but  that   the  suppositions 

:.-  ^..)^irii  Jiiti  inip»^*'^»We.     His  reasoninjrs. 

.»   o*!i-  cvNSstitution,  iiniloubtedly  form  thr» 

:.  ■•  >^>>»«  whirh  the  philosophy  of  the  hu 

t,  TV  ^oi!  ^iii^t'  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke. 

^    .  JV.  Kciii  has  l»een  at  much  pains  to  ovcr- 

.     .      .■•.!*»  *itfm,  lie  has  not  ventured  to  substitute 

XX  v^  i.i*  i^'f"  '"  '^^  place.     And,  indeed,  he 

t  v' v"!eil  with  the  limits  prescribed  to  our 

^  '   ^x  :;tj:  iiios  to  think  of  indulging  his  curiosity 

-  v'.itlc  >pecuhtions.     All,  therefore,  that  he 

,    s  '/i'.'^HHHl  a*  aiming  at,  in  liis  inquiries  concern- 

,^.^^«:iif  jH>wers,  is,  to  give  a  precise  state  of 

X .       •    *  M>:ril  of  all  theoretical  expressions  ;   in  order 

•  .  t-v^;-t  !»iii:o>«'pl»<^"  f^^*"^  imposing  on  themselves  any 

V.J   ■    ?.A  \r%»rtls  without  meaning,    and    to  extort  from 

V  *     .,  i.vnowleikment,  that,  with  respect  to  the  process 

,'  ..jii  'u-  iu  lUTCCptio"*  they  are  no  less  ignorant  than  the 

V  lonlini  to  tMs  ^i*'>v  f>f  1^>*-   Keid's  reasonings    on 
thr  Mil'l**^  t  of  perception,  the  purjwse  to  which  they  are 

.uIvmnMui  n\»}  m'"^^^  ^"^  ^"""''^  ^''  *^''  ""^  ""^  ^^^y  ^""^'^^- 

"  »,'«  iMiH^rt.W«^5  *»"*  ^**®  ^^"^^^  ''^J  ^^*^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  "*^sl^ 
'   .    .  I      .r.  •!<  of  •'cnuine  philosophv,  is  to  remind  us  of 

,     -.   1  .«.im<«r4  of  the  human  understanding^,  and   to 
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revive  (hose  natural  feelings  of  ronder  and  admiration  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  universe,  which  are  apt  to  languish 
in  consequence  of  long  familiarity.  The  most  profound 
discoveries  which  are  placed  wilhin  the  reach  of  our 
researches  lead  to  a  confession  of  human  ignorance  ;  for, 
while  they  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and  increase  his  power, 
by  enabling  him  to  trace  the  simple  and  beautiful  laws  by 
which  physical  events  are  regulated,  they  call  his  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  to  those  general  and  ultimate  facts 
which  bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
which,  by  evincing  to  him  the  operation  of  powers,  whose 
nature  must  forever  remain  unknown,  serve  to  remind  him  * 
of  the  insufficiency  of  his  faculties  to  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  the  universe.  Wherever  we  direct  our  inquiries; 
whether  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chemical  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions, or  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we 
perpetually  perceive  the  effects  of  powers  which  cannot 
belong  to  matter.  To  a  certain  length  we  are  able  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  in  every  research,  we  meet  with  a  line,  which 
no  industry  nor  ingenuity  can  pass.  It  is  a  line  too,  which 
is  marked  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  which  no  man 
now  thinks  of  passing,  who  has  just  views  bf  the  nature 
and  object  of  philosophy.  It  forms  the  separation  be- 
twieen  that  field  which  falls  under  the  survey  of  the  physi*- 
cal  inquirer,  and  that  unknown  region,  of  which,  tliough 
it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  assured  of  the  exis- 
tence, in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  doctrines  of 
natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleased  the  Author  of  the 
universe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders,  in  this  infant  state  of 
our  being.  It  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  by  tracing  out  this  line, 
that  Lord  Bacon  did  so  much  8er\'ice  to  science. 

Besides  this  effect,  which  is  common  to  all  our  philo- 
.sophical  pursuits,  of  impressing  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
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as,  at  once,  to  prevent  us  from  advancing,  with  steadiness, 
towards  the  limit  of  human  knowledge,  and  from  perceiv- 
ing the  existence  of  a  region  beyond  it,  into  which  phi^ 
losophy  is  not  permilted  to  enter.  In  such  cases,  it  is  the 
business  of  genuine  science  to  unmask  the  imposture,  and 
to  point  out  clearly,  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  vulgar, 
what  reason  can,  and  what  she  cannot,  accomplish.  This, 
I  apprehend,  has  been  done,  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  our  perceptions,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by 
Dr.  Reid. — When  a  person  little  accustomed  to  meta- 
physical speculations  is  told,  that,  in  the  case  of  volition, 
there  are  certain  invisible  fluids,  propagated  from  the  mind 
to  the  organ  which  is  moved ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  per- 
ception, the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  external  object 
are  made  known  to  us  by  means  of  species,  or  phantasms, 
or  images,  which  are  present  to  the  mind  in  the  sensorium ; 
he  is  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  intercourse  between  mind 
and  matter  is  much  less  mysterious  than  he  had  supposed ; 
and  that,  although  these  expressions  may  not  convey  to 
him  any  very  distinct  meaning,  their  import  is  perfectly 
understood  by  philosophers.  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  by  physiologists,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  over  the  body,  is  a  mystery  which  has 
never  yet  been  unfolded  ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  person  who  had  courage  to  lay 
completely  aside  all  the  common  hypothetical  language 
concerning  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the  difiiculty  in  all 
its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  fact.  To  what 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  statement  amount  ? — 
Merely  to  this ;  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain 
impressions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external 
objects,  are  followed  by  correspondent  sensations ;  and 
that  these  sensations,  (which  have  no  more  resemblance 
fo  the  qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have 
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to  the  things  they  denote,  are  followed  by  a  perception  of 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the 
impressions  are  made ;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process 
are  equally  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  for  any  thing  we 
can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  connection  between  the 
aensation  and  the  perception,  as  well  as  that  between  the 
impression  and  the  sensation,  may  be  both  arbitrary :  that 
it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impos^tiblc,  that  our  sensatluns 
may  be  merely  the  occasions  on  whicli  the  correspondent 
perceptions  are  excited ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  consid- 
eration of  these  sensations,  which  arc  attributes  of  mind, 
can  throw  no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  body.  From 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  follows,  that  it  is  external  ob- 
jects themselves,  and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these 
objects,  that  the  mind  perceives ;  and  that  although,  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensations  are  rendered 
the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtawed  by 
their  means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
mind  were  all  at  once  inspired  with  tliem,  without  any 
concomitant  sensations  whatever. 

These  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our  various 
perceptions ;  and  they  evidently  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
the  common  theories  upon  the  subject.  The  laws,  how- 
ever, which  regulate  these  perceptions,  are  different  in  the 
case  of  the  difierent  senses,  and  form  a  very  curious  object 
of  philosophical  inquiry. — Those,  in  particular,  which 
regulate  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  lead  to  some 
very  interesting  and  important  speculations ;  and,  I  think, 
have  never  yet  been  explained  in  a  manner  completely 
satisfactory.  To  treat  of  them  in  detail,  does  not  fall  under 
the  plan  of  this  work ;  but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  them,  in  the  chapter  on  Conception. 
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lo  opposition  to  what  I  have  here  observed  on  the  im- 
portance of  Dr.  Reid's  speculations  concerning  our  per- 
ceptive powers,  I  am  sensible  it  may  be  urged,  that  they 
amount  merely  to  a  negative  discovery  ;  and  it  is  possible, 
that  some  may  even  be  forward  to  remark,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  employ  so  much  labour  and  ingenuity  as 
he  has  done,  to  overthrow  an  hypothesis  of  which  a  plain 
account  would  have  been  a  sufficient  refutation. — To  such 
persons  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that,  although,  in 
consequence  of  the  juster  views  in  pneumatology,  which 
now  begin  to  prevail,  (chiefly,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of 
Dr.  Reid's  writings,)  the  ideal  system  may  appear  to 
many  readers  unphilosophical  and  puerile;  yet  the  case 
was  very  different  when  this  author  entered  upon  his  in- 
quiries :  and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  that  few  positive 
discoveries,  in  the  whole  history  of  science,  can  be  men-^ 
tioned,  which  found  a  juster  claim  to  literary  reputation, 
than  to  have  detected,  so  clearly  and  unanswerablj^  the 
fallacy  of  an  hypothesis,  which  has  descended  to  us  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  philosophy ;  and  which,  in  modern 
times,  has  not  only  served  to  Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the 
basis  of  their  sceptical  systems^  but  was  adopted  as  an 
indisputable  truth  by  Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton. 


SECTION  IV. 


or  the  Origm  of  our  Knowledge". 


The  philosophers  who  endeavour  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  who 
took  for  granted,  that  in  every  exertion  of  thought  there 
exists  in  the  mind  some  object  distinct  from  the  thinking 
substance,  were  naturally  led  to  inquire  wJ.ence  these  ideas 
derive  their  origin ;  in  particular,  whether  they  are  con- 
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veyed  to  the  mind  from  without  by  means  of  the  senses, 
or  form  part  of  its  original  furniture  ? 

With  respect  to  this  question,  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients were  various ;  but  as  the  influence  of  these  opinions 
on  the  prevailing  systems  of  the  present  age  is  not  very 
considerable,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  any  of  the  purposes 
I  have  in  view  in  this  work,  to  consider  them  particularly. 
The  moderns,  too,  have  been  much  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  some  holding  with  Des  Cartes,  that  the  mind  is  fur- 
nished with  certain  innate  ideas ;  others,  with  Mr.  Locke, 
that  all  our  ideas  may  be  traced  from  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion; and  many,  (especially  among  the  later  metaphysi^ 
cians  in  France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  from  sen- 
sation alone. 

Of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke  deserves  more 
particularly  our  attention ;  as  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  metaphysical  systems  which  have  appeared 
since  his  time ;  and  as  the  difTerence  between  it  and  the 
theory  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  alone,  is 
rather  apparent  than  real. 

In  order  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's  doc- 
trine concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  he  refers  to  sensation  all  the  ideas,  which  we 
are  supposed  to  receive  by  the  external  senses,  our  ideas, 
for  example,  of  colours,  of  sounds,  of  hardness,  of  exten- 
sion, of  motion,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  qualities  and 
modes  of  matter ;  to  reflection,  the  ideas  of  our  own  men- 
tal operations  which  we  derive  from  consciousness,  our 
ideas,  for  example,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  volition, 
of  pleasure,  and  of  pain.  These  two  sources,  according 
to  liim,  furnish  us  with  all  our  simple  ideas:,  and  the  only 
power  which  the  mind  possesses  over  them,  is  to  perform 
certain  operations,  in  the  way  of  composition,  abstraction^ 
generalisation,  &c.  on  the  materials  which  it  thus  collects 
in  the  course  of  its  experience.     The  laudable  desire  of 
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Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  precision  and  perspicuity  into 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the 
mind  aj^nst  errour  in  general,  naturally  prepossessed  him 
in  favour  of  a  doctrine,  which,  when  compared  with  those 
of  his  predecessors,  was  intelligible  and  simple,  and  which, 
by  suggesting  a  method,  apparently  easy  and  palpable,  of 
analyzing  our  knowledge  into  its  elementary  principles, 
seemed  to  furnish  an  antidote  against  those   prejudices 
which  had  been  favoured  by  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas. 
It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Locke's  system  began  to  lose  its  authority  in 
England ;  and  the  sceptical  conclusions,  which  it  had  been 
employed  to  support  by  some  later  writers,  furnished  its 
opponents  with  very  plausible  arguments  against  it.     The 
late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  frequently  mentions 
this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  always  in  terms  of  high 
indignation.      **  Mark,"   (says  he,  in  one  passage,)  <<  the 
"  order  of  things,  according  to  the  account  of  our  later  me- 
*^  taphysicians.     First,  comes  that  huge  body,  the  sensi- 
**  ble  world.     Then  this,  and  its  attributes,  beget  sensible 
'^  ideas.     Then,  out  of  sensible  ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping 
^<  and  pruning,  are  made  ideas  intelligible,  whether  specific 
'^  or  general.     Thus,  should  they  admit  that  mind  was 
"  coeval  with  body ;    yet^  till  body  gave  it  ideas,  and 
**  awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  best  have  been 
*^  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  dead  capacity ;   for  innate 
**  ideas  it  could  not  possibly  have  any."     And,  in  another 
passage :  ^*  For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about 
*^  sensation  and  reflection,  and  am  taught  the  process  at 
**  large  how  my  ideas  are  all  generated,  I  seem  to  view  the 
**  human  soul  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths  are 
^produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemistry." 

If  Dr.xReid's  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  ideas  -be  ad* 
mitted,  all  these  speculations  with  respect  to  their  origin 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  question  to  which  they  relate, . 
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«  ggAnrg^i  awre{T  to  m  question  of  fact,  conceniiog  the 
■L«*iiwjt  40  vbirh  tke  mind  is  first  led  to  form  those  aim- 
pin  wrMv  in09  vkirh  oar  thoughts  may  l)e  analyzed^ 
mi  vfiicii  saj  be  considered  as  the  principles  or  elements 
«C  ^oaran  kaovle^i^.  With  respect  to  many  of  these 
■tfdifir^  ts»  isqiurr  inTolves  no  difficult3\  No  one,  for 
^ssnipiV.  cut  be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  occasions  on 
viuca  'ji*f  oocaiih  of  roloars  and  sounds  are  first  foi  iiied 
^v  tiitf  nmd :  for  these  notions  are  confined  to  individuals 
jnr  f^wtfrssed  of  particular  senses,  and  cannot,  by 
ONBOtiBilioD  of  words,  be  conveyed  to  those  who 
sever  esjoyed  the  use  of  them.  The  history  of  our  notions 
tff  e\re!Hioo  and  figure,  (which  may  be  suggested  io  tlie 
miad  oy  the  ei^ercise  either  of  sight  or  of  touch,)  is  not 
jilucerker  so  obvious ;  and  accordinglj',  it  lias  been  the 
subjtfv't  of  various  controversies.  To  trace  the  origin  of 
ikesc.  and  of  our  other  simple  notions  with  respect  io  the 
«|ttatities  of  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  to  describe  the 
«tfca:»ions  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  they  are 
i4i<gested  to  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  Dr. 
S«id's  inquiry,  in  his  analysis  of  our  external  senses ;  in 
^l^ich  he  carefully  avoids  every  hypothesis  with  respect 
Qv  the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  perception  and  of 
t^U'^Hr,  and  confines  himself  scrupulously  to  a  literal 
statement  of  facts. — Similar  inquiries  to  these  may  be 
|H:o(H>sed,  concerning  the  occasions  on  which  we  form  the 
notions  of  iimej  of  nwlion^  of  number^  of  causation^  and 
ail  infinite  ^  ariety  of  others.  Thus,  it  has  been  observed 
ky  ditterent  authors,  that  every  perception  of  change  sug- 
Ce«t^  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  a  canscy  without  which  that 
ckttn^'  vouhl  not  have  happened.  Dr.  Reid  remarks, 
lhdii«  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  our  perceptive  pow- 
tf»  c<»uld  never  have  led  us  to  form  the  idea  c^mo/ioyi. 
I  «kdl  atVi  wards  shew,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  that 
«ijtkou(  the  same  faculty  of  memory,  we  never  could  have 
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formed  the  notion  of  time  ;  and  that  without  the  facult  j 
of  abstraction,  we  could  not  have  formed  the  notion  of 
fttmiber. — Such  inquiriea,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  are  curious  and  imporiant,  and  if  conducted 
with  judgment,  they  may  lead  to  the  most  certain  conclu- 
sions  ;  as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  facts* 
which,  although  not  obvious  to  superficial  observers,  may 
yet  be  d'lscovered  by  patient  investigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  just  made  on  our 
notions  of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  human  knowledge 
cannot  possibly  be  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  such 
a  work  as  this  ;  but  that  it  must  be  resumed  in  diiilerent 
parts  of  it,  as  those  faculties  of  the  mind  come  under  our 
view,  with  which  the  formation  of  our  different  simple 
notions  is  connected. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  Whether  all  our 
knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our  sensations  ? 
I  shall  only  observe  at  present,  that  the  opinion  we  form 
concerning  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  is  com* 
monly  supposed.  That  the  mind  cannot,  without  the 
grossest  absurdity,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  recep- 
tacle which  is  gradually  furnished  from  without,  by  mate- 
rials introduced  by  the  channel  of  the  senses,  nor  in  that 
of  a  tabula  rapay  upon  which  copies  or  resemblances  of 
things  external  are  imprinted,  I  have  already  shewn  at 
sufficient  length.  Although,  therefore,  we  should  acqui- 
esce in  the  conclusion,  that,  without  our  organs  of  sense, 
the  mind  must  have  remained  destitute  of  knowledge,  this 
concession  could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  favour  the 
principles  of  materialism ;  as  it  implies  nothing  more,  than 
that  the  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  external  ob- 
jects bmish  the  occasions,  on  which  the  mind,  by  the 
laws  of  its  constitution,  is  led  to  perceive  the  qualities^  of 
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.  -.,     .«        ••.':-  ui    iic  liidTerent  modifica- 

.^•.      •:«*•    •i    he  siibjecl,  liowcver, 

•.*.     j-.-f?.   t  t*  suflSciently  evident, 

-.••  *  ne  'jrijcin  of  all  our  kiiow- 

^  *   :.-..*«:t»i  »v  ^ense,  miisf  berecei\eil 

...•.     ■"•:i:  !w<e  iilea;*,  whirli  Mr.  Locke 

•,     -r.  II  o/her  words,  the  notions 

-   „•!«-••*  jfoiir  own  consciousness,) 
-^    'Mfin  iriimediatelv  by  Unt  sensa- 
-    •CI  'jur  organs  of  perception,  is 
...:.  >..     iMi.  'herefore,  the  amount  of  the 
^     •  -.c*i.  !^  'lofhing  more  than  this  ;  that 
,    .  .ji  !  .?{ir  various  intellectual  facul- 
c. .    .-    \r*ii<«ed  by  the  impressions  made 
^  ^.   iiid  consequently,  that,  without 
.^      »-ind  have  been  impossible  for  us  to 
,,  .•  f.:.^'  of  our  faculties.     Agreeably  to 
I     :!tr  doctrine,  it  may  undoubtedly  be 
•..   •      md,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with 
..•  -^i-^iis  on  which  all  our  notions  are 
.>.^..  ,»!-.ner  immediately  or  ultimately  by 
...   wi  much  mistaken,  this  is  not  the 
^     •.•,»imonly  annexed  to  the   doctrine, 
X  .  ^'<  or  their  opponents.     One  thing  at 
-rt .  •:!  this  sense,  it  does  not  lead  to  those 
,.  I  ::A\e  interested  one  party  of  philoso- 
-  .'vc.  it»d  another  in  its  refutation. 
i-,.»o.-  ^ciy  important  considorsition  which 
.   -t.  o-r  i:i  this  argument :  that,  even  on  the 
...    .-"ji'n  impressions  on  our  orpins  of  sense 
V  t  »i'^«.'n  the  mind  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
,    .  ?.^  ^'ivc  rise  to  the  exercise  of  its  various 
I .    ^:s  miiht  liave  happened,  without   our 
^  ,  *  .^*it*  <^^  ^^'^  quiilities,  or  ev«Mi  of  the  e\- 
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istence,  of  the  material  world.  To  facilitate  the  admigBion 
of  this  proposition,  let  us  suppose  a  being  formed  in  eTery 
other  respect  like  man>  but  possessed  of  no  senses,  ex- 
cepting those  of  hearing  and  smelling.  I  make  choice  of 
these  two  senses,  because  it  is  obyious,  that  by  means  of 
them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even  of  the  existence 
of  things  external.  All  that  we  could  possibly  have  in- 
ferred from  our  occasional  sensations  of  smell  and  sound, 
would  have  been,  that  there  exii^ed  some  unknown  caus^ 
by  which  they  were  produced. '' 

Let  as  suppose  then  a  particular  sensation  to  be  excited 
in  the  mind  of  such  a  being.  The  moment  this  happenSs 
he  must  necessarily  acquire  the  knowledge  of  two  facts  vX^ 
once  :  that  of  the  existence  of  ikt  sensation,  and  that  o( 
his  own  existencty  as  a  sentient  being.  After  the  sensation 
is  at  an  end,  he  can  remember  he  felt  it ;  he  can  conceive 
that  he  feels  it  a&ain.  If  be  has  felt  a  variety  of  different 
sensations,  he  can  compare  them  together  in  respect  of 
the  pleasure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him,  and  will 
naturally  desire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  sensations,  and 
be  afraid  of  the  return  of  those  which  were  painful.  If 
the  sensations  of  smell  and  sound  are  both  excited  in  hia 
mind  at  the  same  time,  he  can  attend  to  either  of  them  he 
chooses,  and  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  other,  or  he 
can  withdraw  his  attention  from  both,  and  fix  it  on  some 
sensation  he  has  felt  formerly.  In  this  manner,  he  might 
be  led,  merely  by  sensations  existing  in  his  mind,  and 
conveying  to  him  no  information  concerning  matter,  to 
exercise  many  of  his.  most  important  faculties  ;  and  amidst 
all  these  different  modifications  and  operations  of  his  mind, 
he  would  feel,  with  irresistible  conviction,  that  they  all 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  sentient  and  intelligent  being, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  all  modifications  and  ope- 
rations of  himself. — I  say  nothing,  at  present,  of  the  variouff 
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u:'-r  •-  ir^  r  «T7*^  t.^'^s>  »  Tfc^*'  arc  commonly 
!•<•*.  ."t  •  f  ,.-i  1-5*  B  lis  nJK,;  for  example,  the 
vt*        -»•»'•  -  a-'^vn.  »t  ."xwv  and  effect,  of  per- 

*«•.      .  •*.     :       >    c    »rj%r.  iitficri  perfectly  unlike  Ihh 
-t"*^  "if^     -.  -I   •-■    li.  ?»  V  -»rCTf*«'d  by  means  of  them. 
-•^  -       «  ■;^     ••-".  T.^'t',  J.*?ii»*  t5  {hat  we  know  of  mind 
'•:'*i»*,    «•!    ?  "--^   ux^prx^  would  be  appropriated  to 
uu    -.t  t.    «/*    X'r^i*fc  ^v  analogy  from  material 

-w-i-^nfui^ha.  ^  >i'i''-    '-rn  ^•tsspss  important  advantages 
-   t    ^rt»i»tt.  ---^  in- sTiir  of  pncumatology. 
-•-«i    it^      ^-^  i.:viis  -  «ifficiently  appears,  what  i^ 
^   -^    iiwti .     ^    f^  ,-v«f  crated  doctrine,  which  refers 
!«    I  v»t    t  j"  ■«  inuwecT^  to  our  sensations;  and  that, 
. .  »  .-^if^iit.      *-=  ?«  ^"^"    which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
i>s^<s;*.    t  ,**  w  'ii^  ^^^'T!^  "n  which  I  have  now  explained 
%..i4:m.  »*   I*'   »'cii>  K'llow  from  it,  that  our  notions 
I  ■  rt    »;*?-i'viP>  t*  C'^'"'  »s*^r  ^^*«n  many  of  those  notions 
^ii.  ■^    1-   •i»tti-iti>  «i«:;e«?ed  to  us,  in  thejirsf  instancey 
-^    -^   •*.»r»titt»w  K  tf^-'f*»al  objects,  are  necessarily  snb- 
.— «c  -*  t    nir  tiii*Wj?f  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the 


-?*!HaSi^  •  fc^"*  *  ''^^'^  offered  on  this  doctrine  will 
^-w   ♦•»n.^  <ip»r-fhw*«^  Jo  those  who  recollect  that,  aIt]iou,s;li 
;  hj^  tV  ir.^T^  ^-raw  p^^t,  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
II  yj'-vrWK  >:  r^ilinui*  still  to  be  implicitly  adopted  by 
rrir  K">  pT.rw»>J*H^*l  writers  in  France  ;  and  that  it  has 
K-y»r  rff.T»KMrJ  bv  ^^^m**  of  ♦bem  to  support  the  system  of 
fnj^>;^-i«^.ntw!  aa*l  bv  otliers  to  shew,  that  the  intellectual 
^rirvrk^rs  bttwc^'n  man  and  brutes  arise  cnlirely  from 
tW  %))4rrr:N^c«  in  their  animal  organization,  and  in  their 
p^wn*  of  rxKrttaJ  perception. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


OF  ATT^Tiorr. 


Whek  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  or  occu- 
pied with  any  speculation  that  is  interesting  to  the  niind, 
the  surrounding  objects  either  do  not  produce  in  us  the 
perceptions  they  are  fitted  to  excite,  or  these  perceptions 
are  instantly  forgotten.  A  clock,  for  example,  may  strike 
in  the  same  room  with  us,  without  our  being  able,  next 
moment,  to  recollect  whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

|n  these,  ai^d  similar  cases,  I  believe,  it  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  perceive  the  ex- 
ternal object.  Frppi  some  analogous  facts,  however,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded. 
A  person  who  falls  asleep  at  church,  and  is  suddenly 
awaJced,  is  unable  to  recollect  the  last  words  spoken  by 
the  preacher ;  or  even  to  recoUect  that  he  was  speaking 
at  all.  And  jet^  that  sleep  does  not  suspend  entirely  the 
powers  of  perception,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if 
the  preacher  were  to  make  a  sudden  pause  in  his  discourse, 
every  person  in  the  congregation,  who  was  asleep,  would 
instantly  awake.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  appears,  that 
a  person  may  be  conscious  of  a  perception,  without  being 
able  afterwards  to  recollect  it. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  same  general  fact  might  be 
produced.  When  we  read  a  book,  (especially  in  a  lan- 
guage which  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to  us,)  we  must  per- 
ceive successively  every  diiTerent  letter,  and  must  afters- 
wards  combine  these  letters  into  syllables  and  words, 
before  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.     This 
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"  to  trace  the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  ques- 
*^  tion :  for  the  original  subject  of  discourse  naturally  in- 
'Vtroduce  J  the  history  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery 
"  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ; 
"  this  ;igain  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
'<  and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his  re- 
**  w'cird. — And  all  this  train  of  ideas/'  (says  Hobbes,) 
^*  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in  a  twinklingj 
'*  in  consequence  of  (he  velocity  of  thought."  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  if  the  speaker  himself  had  been 
interrogated  about  the  connection  of  ideas,  which  led  him 
aside  from  the  original  topic  of  discourse,  he  would  have 
found  himself,  at  first,  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

In  the  instances  which  have  been  last  mentioned,  we 
have  also  a  proof,  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which 
passes  through  the  mind  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the 
memory,  may  yet  serve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connected 
with  it  by  the  laws  of  association.  Other  proofs  of  this 
important  fact  shall  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

When  a  perception  or  an  idea  passes  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recollect  it  next  moment,  the 
vulgar  themselves  ascribe  our  want  of  memory  to  a  want 
of  attention.  Thus,  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  of 
the  clock,  a  person,  upon  observing  that  the  minute  hand 
had  just  p^sed  twelve,  would  naturally  say,  that  he  did 
not  attend  to  the  clock  when  it  was  striking.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  certain  effort  of  the  mind  upon 
which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  memory  in 
some  measure  depends ;  and  which  they  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  attention. 

The  connection  between  attention  and  memory  has  been 
remarked  by  many  authors.  *^  Nee  dubium  est,"  (says 
(luinctilian,  speaking  of  memory,)  "  quin  plurimum  in  hac 
*^  parte  valeat  mentis  intentio,  et  velut  acies  luminum  a 
"  prospectu  rerum  quas  intuetur  non  aversa."    The  same 
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observation  has  -been  made  bjr  Locke,*  Ssd  bj  most  of 
the  writers  on  the  subject  of  education. 

But  although  the  connection  betweeri  the  attention  and 
memory  has  been  frequently  rentarked  in  general  terms, 
I  do  not  recolll^ct  that  the  power  of  attention  has  been 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  pneumatology,  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;f  nor  has  it  been 
considered  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  particular  examination.  Helve- 
tins,  indeed,  in  his  very  ingenions  work,  De  VEspritf  has 
entitled  one  of  his  chapters,  De  Vinegale  capcLcili  d* Atten- 
tion; but  what  he  considers  under  this  article,  is  chiefly  that 
capacity  of  patient  inquiry,  (or  as  be  calls  it,  tine  attention 
snivie)  upon  m-hich  philosophical  genius  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  depend.  He  has  also  remarked,  ^  with  the 
writers  already  mentioned,  that  the  impression  which  any 
thing  makes  on  the  memory  depends  much  on  the  degree 
of  attention  we  give  to  it;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of 
that  cQbrt  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  lowest  degree 
of  memory.  It  is  this  effort  that  I  propose  to  consider  at 
present ; — ^not  those  different  degrees  of  attention  which 
imprint  things  more  or  less  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  that 

^  "  Memory  depends  much  on  attention  and  repetition/*  Locke's  Etfay,  b.  i. 
etaap.  X. 

f  Some  important  obfcrvaUoM  on  Uie  iiil^ject  of  attention  occur  in  difSavnt  partt 
of  Dr.  Reid*9  writings,  pailicubirly  in  his  Ettsaya  on  tlie  Intellectual  Power*  of 
Man,  p.  62  ;  and  in  his  Esra>'s  on  the  Active  Ponren  of  Man,  p.  t8,  ct  seq.— To 
this  ingcnioiifi  author  wc  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  tliingi  ex* 
tena],  Is  properly  called  obttrnUum ;  and  atlention  to  the  sulgecti  of  our  ooa- 
fldoiisness,  r^jUion.  He  has  also  explained  the  causes  of  the  peculLir  diflicuUirs 
which  accompany  tliis  last  exertion  of  the  mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  ohitacIoB 
to  the  progress  of  pneumatology.  1  shall  have  occasion,  in  anotlicr  paK  of  this 
work,  to  treat  of  haUti  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to  sugj^est  some  prartic<i] 
hints  with  respect  to  tlie  cultun*  both  of  the  power?  of  observation  and  reflection. 
The  view  which  1  propose  to  take  of  attention  at  prewnt,  is  ertrcmcly  limited  ; 
and  is  intended  merely  to  eompnJiend  sixh  genmd  principlei  as  arc  Decenary  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  chapters  which  are  to  fblkyw. 

\  **  C^eft  t^atltintioo,  plus  Du  moios  grande,  qui  grave  plas  ou  moins  profowl^ 
'  ment  Tos  objeti  dans  la  memoire.^* 
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no  recollection  or 

s  eflforty  it  is  perhaps 
—  satisfaction.     We  often 

H  of  attention ;  and,  I  be- 
lie mind  (if  I  may  u»e  the 
ilifTerent  degrees  of  energy, 
(his  expression  conveys  any 
uwn  part,  I  am  inclined  to  sup- 
•V    no  means  be  understood  to 
liiat  it  is  essential  to  memory, 
the  idea,  that  we  would  wish  to 
..lin  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  space 
')e  contemplated  by  it  cxchisively  of 
,  and    that    attention    consists    partly 
>  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the 
cption,  and  to  exclude  the  other  oliject:^ 
notice, 
iiding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining, 
ict  of  the  mind  consists,  every  person  must  be 
.  its  reality  from  his  own  consciousness  ;  and  of 
..d  connection  with  the  power  of  memory.     1  iiave 
mentioned   several    instances  of  ideas    passinsr 
I  the  mind,  without  our  being  able  to  recollect  (hem 
.loment.     These  instances  were  produced,  merely 
iistrate  the  meaning  I  annex  to  the  word  attention ; 
I  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  a  few  sirik- 
^  cases,  in  which  the  possibility  of  our  carrying  on  a 
jirocesB  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to  attend  to  at  the 
lime,  or  to  remember  afterwards,  is  acknowledged  in  the 
received  systems  of  philosophy.      I  shall  now  mention 
some  other  phenomena,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  ver\ 
similar  to  these,  and  to  be  explicable  in  the  same  manner : 
although  they  have  commonly  been  referred  to  very  dif 
fercnt  principle**. 
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.  The  wonderful  effect  of  practice  in  the  formation  of 
habits,  has  been  often  and  justly  taken  notice  of,  as  one 
of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion. A  mechanical  operation,  for  example,  which  we  at 
first  performed  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to 
be  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without 
the  smallest  danger  of  mistake ;  even  while  the  attention 
appears  to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  subjects. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  consequence  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  the  different  steps  of  the  process  present 
themselves  successively  to  the  tlioughts,  without  any  re- 
collection on  our  part,  and  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  our  experience;  so  as  to  save 
us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hesitation  and  reflection,  by 
giving  UH  every  moment  a  precise  and  steady  notion  of 
the  eifcct  to  be  produced.^ 

In  tlie  case  of  some  operations  which  are  very  familiar 
to  us,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  attend  to,;  or  to  recollect, 
the  acts  of  the  will  by  which  they  were  preceded ;  and 
accordingly,  some  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have 
called  in  question  the  existence  of  such  volitions ;  and 
have  represented  our  habitual  actions  as  involuntary  and 
mechanical.  But  surely  the  circumstance  of  our  inability 
to  recollect  our  volitions,  does  not  authorize  us  to  dispute 
their  possibility;  any  more  than  our  inability  to  attend  to 
the  process  of  the  mind,  in  estimating  the  distance  of  an 
object  from  the  eye,  authorizes  us  to  affirm  that  the  per- 
ception is  instantaneous.  Nor  does 'it  add  any  force  to 
the  objection  to  urge,  that  there  are  instances  in  which  we 

*  I  do  not  mran  by  this  observation,  to  call  m  question  the  eflecta  which  the 
practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  oo  the  nuMcles  of  the  body.  These  are  an  in- 
diiiputnble  as  its  efTcct!*  on  the  mind.  A  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  write 
witli  his  right  Iiand,  can  write  better  with  hii  left  hand,  than  another  «lio  never 
practved  the  art  at  all ;  but  he  cannot  write  so  well  with  his  left  hand  as  with  his 
rijrfit.— T!ie  c:ir<»cts  of  practice,  therefore,  it  should  seem,  are  produced  partly  on 
the  miad,  and  partly  on  the  body. 
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find  it  difficult)  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  check  our  habit- 
ual  actions  by  a  contrary  volition.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  contrary  Tolition  does  not  remain  with  us 
steadily  during  the  whole  operation,  but  is  merely  a 
genera]  intention  or  resolution,  which  is  banished  from  the 
mind,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  presents  itself,  with  which  the 
habitual  train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  associated.*' 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  these  observations  only 
prove  the  possibility  that  our  habitual  actions  may  be  vol- 
untary. But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing  more  can  well 
be  required ;  for  surely,  if  these  phenomena  are  clearly 
explicable  from  the  known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  devise  a  new 
principle  on  purpose  to  account  for  them.  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  which  I  have  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  habits,  is  by  no  means  founded  on  hypothesis,  as 
has  been  objected  to  me  by  some  of  my  friends  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothesis  falls  on  those  who 
attempt  to  explain  them,  by  saying  that  they  are  mechan- 
ical or  automatic  ;  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelli- 
gible, must  be  understood  as  implying  the  existence  of 
some  law  of  our  constitution,  which  has  been  hitherto  un- 
observed by  philosophers  ;  and  to  which,  I  believe,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  analogous  in  our  coustitution. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have  had  in  view  a  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  Dr.  Ilartlc^-'s  ;  which  has  been  main- 

*  Tht  nliitioii  of  this  difficulty,  which  u  ^ven  by  Dr.  Porter6eld,  is  somewhat 


**  Sudi  it  the  poirer  of  autom  and  habit,  tliat  many  actions,  which  arc  no  doubt 
voluitaiy,  aid  proceed  from  our  mind,  are  in  certain  circuuutanccs  rcndured  nc- 
Comy,  ID  as  to  appear  altogether  mechanical,  and  independent  of  our  wills  ;  but 
-jl  does  not  from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  not  concerned  in  Kuch  motions,  but 
<Hily  that  it  has  unposed  upoo  iticlf  a  law,  whereby  it  ref;iilates  and  governs  them 
to  the  greatest  advantagp.  In  all  tlus,  there  is  nothing  of  intriiuical  necessity ;  the 
mind  is  at  absolute  liberty  to  act  as  it  pleases  ;  but  bemg  a  wl«  agent,  it  cannot 
choose  but  to  act  in  conformity  to  this  hw,  by  reason  of  the  utility  and  advant:igc 
riiat  arises  from  this  way  of  acting.'*  Trzatisx  ox  tux  Etc,  vol.  IL  p.  17. 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philosophical  1o  suppose, 
that  those  actions  which  are  originally  voluntary,  always 
continue  so  ;  although,  in  the  case  of  operations  which  are 
become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  every  different  volition.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend, 
that  there  is  an  act  of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of 
every  finger,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  these 
volitions  afterwards  ;  and  although  he  may,  during  the  time 
of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  on  a  separate 
train  of  thought.  For,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  most 
rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  play  so  slowly,  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recollect,  every  separate  act 
of  his  will  in  the  various  movements  of  his  fingers  ;  and  he 
can  gradually  accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till 
he  is  unable  to  recollect  these  acts.  Now,  in  this  in- 
stance, one  of  two  suppositions  must  be  made  ;  the  one 
is,  that  the  operations  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  rapidity,  and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a 
certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to 
leave  any  impression  on  the  memory. — The  other  is,  that 
when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  operation  is 
taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands  ;  and  is  carried  on  by 
some  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as 
ignorant,  as  of  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  motion  of  the  intestines.^     The  last  supposition 

*  Thii  seems  to  have  been  the  opmion  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  whose  doctrine  con- 
cening  the  nature  of  our  habitual  actions,  coincides  with  that  of  the  two  philoso- 
jhen  already  quoted.  "  It  must  be  owned,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  systole  and 
diaglole  of  the  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  not,  nevertheless, 
be  thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  act  regularly  as  well  as  ourselves. 
The  true  inference  is,  that  the  self-thinking  individual,  or  human  person,  is  not 
tlie  real  author  of  those  natural  motions.  And,  in  fact,  no  man  blames  hinuelf, 
if  they  are  wrong,  or  values  himseli^  if  they  arc  right.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fingers  of  a  musiciao,  wiiich  some  object  to  be  moved  by  habit,  which  under- 
stands not ;  it  being  evident  that  what  is  done  by  rule,  most  proceed  from  sorne^ 
VOL.  I.  13 
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tained  also  of  late  by  a  much  higher  authority,  I  men  i  ho 
Reid.  .h  a 

"  Habit»"^  (says  this  ingenioiia  author)  differsi  ''  .trme- 
^*  stincty  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ;  thr  ret  wc 
"  ing  natural,  the  first  acquired.  Both  opera t*  .then  the 
'^  will  or  intention,  without  thought,  and  theref<  ^r^e  (o  (he 
"  called  mechanical  principles/'  In  another  -  r  die  analo- 
expresses  himself  thus  :  **  I  conceive  it  to  *  of  gome  of 
«  our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  bei  ^^  be  easy 
"  to  do,  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility  bir  ^^i,  for  exam- 
<'  do  on  like  occasions ;  so  that  It  require' ^  ^ct  of  his  eye,  a 
'<  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  reu  ^mm  with  uner- 
*^  no  will  at  all."  ^  b  anable  to  re- 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  9(ili  -     wfom  is  compos- 
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Dr.  Hartley. 

*;  Suppose,"  (says  he,)  "  a  pers 
'*  voluntary  command  over  his  fin'; 
^<  play  on  the  harpsichord.     Thr  . 
'^  fingers  from  key  to  key,  wilh 

the  notes,  and  exerting  an  e^ 

ry  motion.    By  degrees  tlir 
"  and  to  the  impressions  of 
*^  ciation,  so  often  menfii*.* 
^*  less  and  less  exprei^^ 
*'  come  evanescent  an* 
*^  performer  will  play 

memory,  and  at  tli< 

train  of  thoughts  i 
*'*  tion  with  anotli* 
^'  there  is  no  inter\ 
« Will."#     Cas. 

of  voluntary  :i 

^  E^wayi  on  the  A 

t  Vol.  J.  p.  1©3,  h-  -'' 


n*  these  figures  ha» 
Att  when  the  rapi- 
st he  is  unable  to 
the  result  by  a 
ition  would  be  per- 
^«  jlcfrine  concerning  the 
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,  I  think,  can  be 

^deavoured  to  establish 

i^nishing,  and  almost 

suppose  in  our  intel- 

loj  for  example,  reads 

IP  this  doctrine,  be  a  sep- 

^  ^^'■'^ahtion  of  every  letter  ; 

^'^  'LftriJ.**'**^  '*  **  possible  to 

'  if  Bdt  from  tlie   miwirian  hintfplf, 

^  ^  *^^Lf,  perhaps,  wliich  govemR  hees  and 

-*^J^j^  **    ni  in  tbw  »lap"— Sec  a  Treatise, 

iBir  musculoniiii  coutnictiwie?.    Do- 
quae  quadnDginta  vocabula,  forte 
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iut  letters  in  a  minute.     Is  it 
-.he  mind  is  capable  of  so  many 
.  of  time  so  very  inconsiderable  ? 
objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
(  arguments  against  the  foregoing 
(o  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  far 
.  on  the  inconceivable  rapidity  which 
r  intellectual  operations,  apply  equally 
c  trine  concerning  our  perception  of  dis- 
^ .     But  this  is  not  all.     To  what  does  the 
ount,  which  is  considered  as  so  incredible  ? 
,  Shat  the  mind  is  so  formed,  as  to  be  able 
«:crtain  intellectual  processes,  in  intervals  of 
^iiort  to  be  estimated  by  our  faculties  ;  a  suppo- 
nich,  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  supported 
analogy  of  many  of  our  most  certain  conclusions  iu 
.d  philosophy.     The  discoveries  made  by  the  micro- 
le,  have  laid  open  to  our  senses  a  world  of  wonders, 
existence  of  which  hardly  any  man  would  have  admit- 
il  upon  inferiour  evidence  ;  and  have  gradually  prepared 
the  way  for  those  physical  speculations,  which  explain 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  by 
means  of  modifications  of  matter  far  too  subtile  for  the 
examination  of  our  organs.      Why  then  should  it  be  con- 
sidered as  unphilosophical,  after  having  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  various  intellectual  processes  which  escape 
our  attention  in  consequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  carry 
the  supposition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under  the 
known  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  a  class  of  mental 
operations,  which  must  otherwise  remain  perfectly  inex- 
plicable ?     Surely,  our  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative, 

his  mille  Uteras,  eiprimit,  spatio  temporU  quod  mimUum  vocarc  soIemu%  quamviv 
ad  multaa  literas  eipriiiieiidaA  plures  muflculorum  contractiones  requiraatur. 

dmspechu  Mtdidna  ThemreHctt,  Auct.  Jac.  Gregory, 
EdU.  altera,  p.  171. 
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•.-"  z  .  ror  i<  there  anv  jrood 

-  rowers  of  atfention  and 

_  _•  "  i-i V are,  so  as  lo  give  us 

-:  .  j^  npid  events,  which  the 

.'^  :.  nute  portions;  uf  rxtcn- 

-•«  wiJh  respecl   to  the 

«-.    .:-.:  :iil  inblniuiciit  has  with 

*  -.  : :'.  >tiil  more  complcleh . 

..-.  naiurally  sutrgested  hy  the 

-     ..%.  ihat,  aa  the  great  use  of  at- 

:Aoio  us  to  treasure  up  the  re- 

.  M  reflection  for  the  future  regu 

.    .  »  •  .Ai  have  answered  no  purpose 

.  *.-•?  to  have  extencied  their  pro\  - 

.*    .  •.  rie,  which  we  have  no  occasion 

•:«',i  business  of  life.     All  the  intel 

i.rT  mentioned   arc  subservient  to 

.  ler  of  perception  or  of  action  ;  and 

•triVolly  superfluous,  if,  after  this  end 

•     .♦  P'^  which  are  instrumental  in  bringing 

-.  •>uied  up  in  the  memory.     Such  a  con- 

;.  ..v  would  have  had  no  other  effect  but 

.:i  a  variety  of  useless  particulars. 

d,  it  will   perliaps  be  still  thought, 

.    r.i>onins:s  I  have  offered  are  too  hypo- 

«*  jvcn  possible,  that  some  may  be  dis- 

«*...N.i:e  the  common  theory  of  vision,  than 

..x.v-.»s   I   have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

^    '0  following  considerations  may  be  of 

til-.:  a  more  palpable  instance,  than  any  f 

II 00.   of  the    rapidity    with  which    the 

V    .\»ined  by  practice,   to  shift  from  one 
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When  an  equilibrist  balances  a  rod  upon  his   finger, 
not  only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  observation 
of  his  eje,   is  constantly  requisite. — It  is  evident  thai 
the  part  of  his  body  which  supports  the  object  is  never 
wholly   at  rest ;    otherwise    the  object  would  no  more 
stand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the  same  position  upon  a 
table.     The    equilibrist,  therefore,  must  watch,  in   the 
very  beginning,  every  inclination  of  the  object  from  the 
proper  position,  in  order  to  counteract  this  inclination  by 
a  contrary  movement.     In  this  manner,  the  object  has 
never  time  to  fall  in  any  one  direction,  and  is  supported 
in  a  way  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which  a  top  is 
supported  on  a  pivot,  by  being  made  to  spin  upon  an 
axis. — That  a  person  should  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  case 
of  a  single  object,  is  curious  ;  but  that  he  should  be  able 
to  balance  in  the  same  way,  two,  or  three,  upon  different 
parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the  same  time  balance  himself  on 
a  small  cord  or  wire,  is  indeed  wonderful.     Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that,  in  such  an  instance,  the  mind,  at 
one   and   the  same    moment,  attends   to  these    different 
equilibriums ;  for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is 
requisite,  but  the  eye.     We  must  thei-efore  conclude,  that 
both  of  these  are  directed  successively  to  the  different 
equilibriums,  but  change  from  one  object  to  another  with 
such  velocity,  that  the  effect,  with  respect  to  the  experi- 
ment, is  the  same  as  if  they  were  directed  to  all  the  ob- 
jects constantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  respect  to  this 
last  illustration,  that  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  exerting  acts  of  the  will,  which  we  are  una- 
ble to  recollect ;  for  the  movements  of  the  equilibrist  do 
not  succeed  each  other  in  a  regular  order,  like  those  of 
the  harpsichord  player,  in  performing  a  piece  of  music, 
but  must  in  every  instance  be  regulated  by  accidents, 
which  may  vary  in  numberless  respects,  and  which  indeed 
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■  iauDiMtries*  respecti,  every  time  he  repeats 

ami  theFefiDre,  although,  in  the  former 

ac.    «e  <!iiimid   sippoM,  with  Hartley,  "  that  the  mo- 

*  Mtmk   -liBC  n  4Be  joocher,  and  to  tbe  iinpresaiooB  of 

*  JK  wirs  in  die  vaj  of  association,  without  any  inter- 

*  -canon  jf'  ctie  slate  of  mind  called  will,"  yet^  in  this 
.e.  even  likt  posaibility  of  such  a  supposition  is 

iv-  ojofnaikfaerf  by  the  fact. 
Tbtt  «Ri!ienCT  of  jwgiers,  (which,  by  the  way,  merits  a 
W  attention  from  philosophers,  than  it  has 
/.  adbnb  many  curious  illustrations  of  the 
iiuc»K.     The  whole  of  this  art  seems  to  me  to  be 
iio  thai  principle  ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  person, 
9«  AW  practice,  to  acquire  a  power,  not  only  of  carrying 
IS  iKt^ain  aUrllecCual  processes  more  quickly  than  other 
'SHa^  tfeir  iff  the  feats  of  legerdemain  suppose  the  exercise 
K  iMiMrraQiNi,  thought,  and  volition,)  but  of  performing  a 
!>  «ic  aaovements  with  the  hand,  before  the  eyes  of  a 
iT«  in  an  interval  of  time  too  short  to  enable  the 
to  exert  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  ne- 
a»  lay  a  foundation  for  memory."^ 
A<  ««e  philosopliers  have  disputed  the  influence  of  the 
jr  itf  case  of  habits,  so  others  (particularly  Stahl  and 
)«L  MiHsers)  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  re- 
immL  >»  the  will  all  the  vital  motions.     If  it  be  admitted, 
<^«  :a«^  philosophers,)  that  there  are  instances  in  which 
v^  wi3  3ia  eflfect,  without  being  able  to  make  it  an  object  of 
)0M«KM«ft«  b  it  not  possible  that,  what  we  commonly  call 
ti«  \ital  and  involuntary  motions,    may  be  the  conse- 
■j^t^-n  ^'  our  own  thought  and  volition  ?    But  there  is 
yifn^  a  wide  difference  between  those  cases,  in  which 
^  awnd  was  at  6rst  conscious  of  thought  and  volition, 
Hti  ftft^tu^ly  lost  the  pow^r  of  attending  to  them,  from 

J*  See  Note  fE.) 
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the  growing  rapidity  of  the  intellectual  process,  and  a  case 
in  which  the  effect  itself  is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity!  and  in 
which  this  effect  has  continued  to  take  place  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
animal  existence,  and  long  before  the  first  dawn  of  either 
reflection  or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  stated  the  fact 
rather  inaccurately,  even  with  respect  to  our  habitual 
exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  soul  may  think  and  will 
without  knowledge  or  consciousness.  But  this,  I  own,  is 
to  me  inconceivable.  The  true  state  of  the  fact,  I  appre- 
hend, is,  that  the  mind  may  think  and  will,  without  attend- 
ing to  its  thoughts  and  volitions,  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  recollect  them. — Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal  criticism ; 
for  there  is  an  important  difference  between  consciousness 
and  attention,  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  view, 
in  order  to  think  upon  this  subject  with  any  degree  of 
precision.  '^The  one  is  an  involuntary  state  of  the  mind ; 
the  other  is  a  voluntary  act :  the  one  has  no  immediate 
connection  with  memory,  but  the  other  is  so  essentially 
subservient  to  it,  that,  without  some  degree  of  it,  the  ideas 
and  perceptions  which  pass  through  the  mind,  seem  to 
leave  no  trace  behind  them. 

When  two  persons  are  speaking  to  us  at  once,  we  can 
attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleasure,  without  being  much 
disturbed  by  the  other.  If  we  attempt  to  listen  to  both, 
we  can  understand  neither.     The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 

*  The  dutinctioD  between  attention  and  coiuciousness  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Reid, 
in  hiB  Eflsa)^  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  60.  **  Attention  is  a  voluntary 
act ;  H  require  an  aetive  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
Unued  at  long  as  we  will ;  but  consciousness  is  involuntary,  and  of  no  continuance, 
changing  with  every  thought"  The  same  author  has  remarked,  that  these  two 
operations  of  the  mmd  have  been  frequently  coafouBded  by  philosophers,  and 
partiflidaiiy  l^  Mr.  Locke. 
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abstractlj,  {to  some,  for  example^  in  the  fifth  book  of  £uclid) 
which  almost  ever j  student  would  be  ready  to  admit  with* 
out  a  demonstration.  These  propositions,  however^  do  by 
no  means  belong  to  the  elastf  of  axioms ;  for  their  evidence 
does  not  strike  every  person  eflQaliy^  but  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  quickness  to  perceive  if.  At  the  same  time, 
it  frequently  happena^  that|  although  we  are  convinced  the 
proposition  is  true,  we  cannot  state  immediately  to  others 
upon  what  our  conviction  is  founded.  In  such  cases,  I 
think  it  highly  probable,  that  before  we  give  our  assent  to 
the  theorem,  a  process  of  thought^  has  passed  through  the 
mind,  but  has  passed  through  it  so  qnickly,  that  we  cannot 
without  difficulty  arrest  our  ideas  in  their  rapid  succession, 
and  state  them  to  others  in  their  proper  and  logical  order. 
It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  there  are  no  pro* 
positions  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  legitimate 
proof  from  first  principles,  than  of  those  which  are  only 
removed  a  few  steps  from  the  class  of  axioms — and  that 
those  men  who  are  the  most  remarkable  for  their  quick 
perception  of  mathematical  truth,  are  seldom  clear  and 
methodical  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to  others. 
— A  man  of  a  moderate  degree  of  quicknesSy  the  very  first 
time  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios,  is  almost  instantaneously  satisfied  of  their 
truth ;  jet  how  difficult  is  it  to  demonstrate  these  princi- 
ples rigorously ! 

What  I  have  now  said  with  respect  to  mathematics,  may 
be  applied  in  a  great  measure  to  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  How  many  questions  daily  occur  to  us,  in 
morals,  in  politics,  and  in  common  life,  in  considering 
which,  we  almost  instantaneously  see  where  the  tnith  lies, 

*  Of  the  nature  of  these  procenes  of  thought,  I  shall  treat  fully  in  another  part 
of  my  worir,  under  the  article  of  Reasoning.  I  have  eiprened  myself  coDcemiog 
them  10  thii  duptcr,  m  at  geoeml  tenng  as  ponible. 

VOL.  I.  14 
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when  we  attend  constantly  to  one  of  the  speakers,  V 
words  spoken  by  the  otlier  make  no  impression  on  ' 
memory,  in  consequence  of  our  not  attending  to  th* 
and  affect  us  as  little  as  if  they  had  not  been  uttr 
This  power,  however,  of  the  mind  to  attend  to  ' 
speaker  at  pleasure,  supposes  that  it  is,  at  one  ar 
same  time,  conscious  of  the  sensations  which  both  p' 

Another  well-known  fact  may  be  of  use  in  ill' 
the  same  distinction.     A  person  who  accident: 
his  sight,  never  fails  to  improve  gradually  in  th 
ity  of  his  touch. — Now,  there  arc  only  two  v 
plaining  this.    The  one  is,  that,  in  consequenci 
of  the  one  sense,  some  change  takes  place  in  * 
constitution  of  the  body,  so  as  to  improve  a  d 
of  perception.     The  other,  that  the  mind 
quires  a  power  of  attending  to  and  rem<  ^^^t- 

slighter  sensations  of  which  it  was  formerh  -ive  a 

which,  from  our  habits  of  inattention,  ma-  ^vhO|  at 

whatever  on  the  memory.     No  one,  sur  .fining  by 

for  a  moment,  in  pronouncing  which  of  i  caMlh  ^^ 

tions  is  the  more  philosophical.  -  ligaliig  erea 

Having  treated,  at  considerable  len  iiectinlproceM/ 

in  which  botii  mind  and  body  are  .con  .  almost  entirely 

make  a  few  remarks  on  some  phenont  i  Mvetbing  of  tho 

intellectual ;  and  which,  I  think,  are  ..^^e^flf  iuAht  other 
principles  with  those  which  have  ^^  MHOoiiin  comist 
review.  '^MLltn  incUiied  to 

Every  person  who  has  studied  ml^^  greater  part  of 
try,  must  have  observed  many  c»  ^^gA 
a  theorem  struck  .him  the  moni«  '^m^  cMfintiwI  to  a  pnblic 
tion.  i  do  not  allude  to  those  tl  '^^^twwry  diflferent  step 
is  obvious  almost  to  sense,  sue*  "^  ^^^Umself-was  led  to 
a  triangle  arc  greater  than  the  i  ^^U-  Much  may  be 
cannot  cut  another  circle  in  ^g|^    ETcnin  those  cases 

some   propositions  with  n  ^^  W9^^*  to  strike  us  in^ 
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*»<  first,  to 

discov- 

riuich  to 

not  the  ab- 

.y  which  has 

i>V  habit iiatincc 

■i^ncss,  it  enables 

•  ■,   the    ciirrenl  of 

.  which  would  other- 

Ihc  ari'uments  which 

-ors,  an  exact  transcript 

usoning,  which  originally 

to  take  notice  of  an  inipor- 

intellcctiial  habits  of  men  of 

The  latter,  wlio  arc  under  a 

deciding  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 

1*,  as  much  as  possible,  a  quickness 

lons,  and  sometimes  acquire  it  in  so 

their  judgments  seem  to  be  almost  in- 

,  Kiw  the  other  -hand,  who  have  not  merely 

i'or  themselves,  but  to  communicate  them 

lecessary -to  retard  the  train  of  thought  as 

0  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recol- 

itferent  fttep  of  the  process ;  a  habit,  which,  in 

«  has  such  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  pow- 

here  are  men,  who,  even  in  their  private  spccu- 

:iot  only  make  use  of  words  as  an  instrument  of 

:,  but  form  these  words  into  regular  sentences. 

nay  perhaps  appear,  at  first,  a  paradoxical  observa- 

,  that  one  great  employnient  of  philosophers,  in  a  re- 

•  d  ^e,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  arrange,  those  rapid  and 

>nfu8ed  trains  of  thought,  which  appear  from  the  structure 

<:f  languages,  and  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  laws  and 

[governments,  to  have  passed  thi'ough  the  minds  of  men  ip 
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the  most  remote  and  unenlightened  periods.  In  proof, 
however,  oF  thifl,  it  ia  aiifficient  to  mention  the  gysfemati- 
cal  analogy  which  we  find,  to  a  certain  degree,  running 
through  the  structure  of  the  most  imperfect  tongues,  (for 
example,  in  the  formation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
verbs,)  and  those  general  principles,  which  the  philoso^ 
phical  lawyer  traces  amidst  an  apparent  chaos  of  prece- 
dents and  statutes.  In  the  language,  too,  of  the  rudest 
tribe,  we  find  words  transferred  from  one  subject  to  ano- 
ther, which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who 
first  made  the  transference,  some  perception  of  resem* 
Uance  or  of  analogy.  Such  transferences  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  considered  as  proofs  that 
the  analogies,  which  the  philosopher  afterwards  points 
out  between  the  objects  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  ni^ne,  had  been  perceived  by  the  inventors  of  lan<» 
guage,  although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  never 
expressed  them  in  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained 
them  if  they  had  been  questioned  on  the  subject. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  supposition, 
if  we  reflect  on  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  which  savages, 
and  even  peasants,  discover,  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
which  occur  b  their  situation.  They  do  not,  indeed,  en- 
gage in  long  processes  of  abstract  reasoning,  for  which 
they  have  no  inclination,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  without  the  use  of  a  cultivated  and  a  copious 
language ;  but,  when  pressed  by  present  circumstances, 
they  combine  means  to  accomplish  particular  ends,  in  a 
manner  which  indicates  the  exercise  tM)th  of  invention  and 
of  reasoning.  It  is  probable  that  such  processes  are  car- 
ried on  in  their  minds  with  much  less  assistance  from 
language,  than  a  philosopher  would  derive  on  a  similar 
occasion ;  and  it  is  akMNit  certain,  that  they  would  find 
themselves  perfectly  incapable  of  coaununicating  to  others 
the  steps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  conclusions.   In 
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It  is  long  practice  alone,  joined  to  what  is  corn- 
called  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I 
.  is  chiefly  to  be  understood,  a  capacity  of  reflecting 
ihe  subjects  of  our  consciousness,)  that  can  render  such 
Torts  of  attention  easy.    Exquisite  sensibility,  so  far  from 
•jeing  useful  in  this  species  of  criticism,  both  gives  a  dis^ 
relish  for  the  study,  and  disqualifles  for  pursuing  it. 
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case,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that 
if  the  different  acts  of  the  mind  were  not  all  necessarilj 
accompanied  with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  doubting,  that  the  philosophers,  whose 
doctrine  I  am  now  controverting,  would  have  asserted, 
that  they  are  all  mathematically  co-existent. 

Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  perfectly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact,  I  would  by 
no  means  be  understood  to  decide  with  confidence ;  and 
therefore  I  should  wish  the  conclusions  I  am  now  to  state, 
to  be  received  as  only  conditionally  established.  Thejr 
are  necessary  and  obvious  consequences  of  the  general 
principle,  *^  that  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at 
^*  once  ;"  but  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  sup- 
position. 

It  is  commonly  understood,  I  believe,  that,  in  a  concert 
of  music,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  music  separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once, 
and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine, 
however,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  follow,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  mind  in 
constantly  varying  its  attention  from  one  part  of  th^  music 
to  the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  so  rapid,  as  to 
give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval  of  time. 

The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions 
trith  respect  to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a 
particular  position,  and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  bo 
painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind  perceive  the  com- 
plete figure~of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this  perception  the 
result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the  different 
points  in  the  outline  ?  With  respect  to  this  question,  the 
principles  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude,'  that  tlie 
mind  does  at  one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point 
in  the  outline  of  -the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be 
painted  on  the  retina  at  the  same  instant,)  for  perceplion. 
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like  consciousness,  is  an  involuntary  operation.  As  no 
two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, every  point,  by  itself,  constitutes  just  as  distinct  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by 
an  interval  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doc- 
trine therefore  formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  attend  to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at 
once ;  and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  of  the  object 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  diiTer- 
ent  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  is  the  result  of 
a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of 
attention,  however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  effect,  with  respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  percep- 
tion were  instantaneous. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an 
immediate  consequence  of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  we 
should  have,  at  the  first  glance,  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a 
figure  of  a  thousand  sides,  as  of  a  triangle  or  a  square. 
The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure  is  very  simple,  the 
process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid,  that  the  perception  seems 
to  be  instantaneous ;  but  when  the  sides  are  multiplied 
beyond  a  certain  number,  the  interval  of  time  necessary 
for  these  different  acts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in 
the  outline  of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this 
point  one  object  of  attention  ?  The  answer,  I  apprehend, 
is,  that  this  point  is  the  minimum  visibile.  If  the  point 
be  less,  we  camiot  perceive  it :  if  it  be  greater,  it  is  not 
all  seen  in  one  direction. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that, 
without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  per- 
ception of  visible  figure. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


OF  CONCEPTION. 


Bt  Conceptioni  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind,  which 
enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  percep* 
tion,  or  of  a  sensation  which  it  has  formerly  felt.  I  do 
not  contend  that  this  is  exclusively  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  I  think  that  the  faculty  which  I  have  now 
defined  deserves  to  be  distinguished  by  ap  appropriate 
name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers* 
When  a  painter  makes  a  picture  of  a  friend,  who  is  absent 
or  dead,  he  is  commonly  said  to  paint  from  memory :  and 
the  expression  is  sufficiently  correct  for  common  conver* 
sation.  But  in  an  analysis  of  the  mind,  there  is  ground  for 
a  distinction.  The  power  of  conception  enables  him  to 
make  the  features  of  his  friend  an  object  of  thought,  so  as 
to  copy  the  resemblance,  the  power  of  memory  recogni- 
ses these  features  as  a  former  object  of  perception.  Every 
act  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  past ;  conception 
implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever.^ 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  cancep- 
iion  corresponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  schoolmen 
simple  apprehension  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  they 
included,,  under  this  name,  our  apprehension  of  general 
propositions,  whereas  I  should  wish  to  limit  the  applica- 

*  Shakeipeare  calls  this  power  "  the  rnind^s  eye.*' 

Hamlet—**  My  father !  Methinks  I  see  my  &ther. 

Horatia — **  Where,  my  Lord  ? 

Hamlet — "  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio/' 

Act  i.  Scene  4. 
VOL.  I.  15 
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lion  of  the  word  conception  to  our  sensations,  and  the 
objects  of  our  perceptions.  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  sub- 
stitutes' the  word  conception  instead  of  the  simple  appre- 
hension of  the  schools,  and  employs  it  in  the  same  exten- 
sive signification.  I  think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our 
ideas  more  distinct,  to  restrict  its  meaning  : — and  for  such 
a  restriction,  we  have  the  authority  of  philosophers  in  a 
case  perfectly  analogous. — In  ordinary  language,  we  apply 
the  same  word  percepiionf  to  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  by  our  senses  of  external  objects,  and  to  our  know- 
ledge of  speculative  truth :  and  yet  an  author  would  be 
justly  censured,  who  should  treat  of  these  two  operations 
of  the  mind  under  the  same  article  of  perception.  I  ap- 
prehend there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  the  concep. 
tion  of  a  truth,  and  the  conception  of  an  absent  object  of 
sense,  as  between  the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  per- 
ception of  a  mathematical  theorem. — I  have  therefore 
taken  the  liberty  to  distinguish  also  the  two  former  opera- 
tions of  the  mind :  and  under  the  article  of  conception 
shall  confine  myself  to  that  faculty,  whose  province  it  is  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  past  sensations,  or  of  the 
objects  of  sense  that  we  have  formerly  perceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  ima- 
gination. Dr.  Reid  says,  that  "  imagination,  in  its  proper 
"  sense,  signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight." 
^^  This  is  a  talent"  (be  remarks)  of  importance  to  poets 
^^  and  orators ;  and  deserves  a  proper  name,  on  account 
"  of  its  connection  with  their  arts."  He  adds,  that  "  im- 
'^  agination  is  distinguished  from  conception,  as  a  part 
**  from  a  whole." 

I  shall  not  inquire,  at  present,  into  the  proper  English 
meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagination.  In 
a  study  such  as  this,  so  far  removed  from  the  common 
purposes  of  speech,  some  latitude  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
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in  fhe  use  of  words,  provided  only  we  define  accurately 
those  we  employ ,  and  adhere  to  our  own  definitions. 

The  business  of  conceptioQ,  according  to  the  account  I 
have  given  of  it,  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript 
of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have  moreover, 
a  power  of  modifying  our  conceptions^  by  combining  the 
parts  of  different  ones  together,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes 
of  our  own  creation.  I  shall  employ  the  word  imaginaiion 
to  express  this  power :  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  is  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  if  imagination  be  the  power 
which  gives  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  Tliis  is  not  a  simple  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  pre- 
supposes abstraction,  to  separate  from  each  other  qualities 
and  circumstances  which  have  been  perceived  in  con- 
junction, and  also  judgment  and  taste  to  direct  us  in 
forming  the  combinations.  If  they  are  made  wholly  at 
random,  they  are  proofs  of  insanity.^ 

The  first  remarkable  fact  which  strikes  us  with  respect 
to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  objects  of 
some  senses  much  more  easily  than  those  of  otherSr  Thus 
we  can  conceive  an  absent  visible  object,  such  as  a  buildr 
ing  that  is  familiar  to  us,  much  more  easily  than  a  particu- 
lar sound,  a  particular  taste,  or  a  particular  pain,  which 
we  have  formerly  felt.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  thii 

*  In  eommoD  dkcoune,  we  often  use  the  phrase  ott/dnking  upon  an  olisjed^  to  es- 
presB  what  I  lierc  call,  the  amcqptUm  of  it.— In  the  following  pawage,  Shakespeare 
ma  the  former  of  these  phrases,  and  the  words  imaginatwn  and  iqipnhenrivn  as 
synoD^noKNiB  with  each  other. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 
Or  cloy  the  hongiy  edge  (^  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  (^  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fiuitastic  summer's  heat  p 
Oh  no  !  tlie  apprehension  of  the  good 
(Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

K.  RicRAju)  II.  Act  i.  Sceiie  S. 
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■icht  be  improred  in  the  case  of  some  of  our 
Few  people,  I  believe,  are  able  to  form  a  very 
rt  coBceplioD  of  soimda,  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that, 
br  practire,  a  person  may  acquire  a  power  of  amusing 
kbwelf  with  reading  written  music.  And  in  the  case  of 
poetical  wunbers,  it  is  UDirersally  known,  that  a  reader 
■ay  eigoT  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  without  articulating 
tbe  words,  even  in  a  whisper.  In  such  cases,  I  take  for 
gfottted,  that  ou*  pleasure  arises  from  a  very  strong  con- 
^eptioa  of  the  sounds  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  particular  written  characters. 

The  peculiarity,  in  the  case  of  visible  objects,  seems  to 
arise  from  this ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  sound  or  of  a  taste, 
the  object  of  our  conception  is  one  single  detached  sensa- 
tion; whereas  every  visible  object  is  complex,  and  the 
conception  which  we  form  of  it  as  a  whole,  is  aided  by  the 
association  of  ideas.  To  perceive  the  force  of  this  obser- 
vation, it  is  necessary  to  recollect  what  was  formerly  said 
OB  the  subject  of  attention.  As  we  cannot  at  one  instant 
attend  to  every  point  of  the  picture  of  an  object  on  the 
fvtina,  so,  I  apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  instant  form  a 
conception  of  the  whole  of  any  visible  object,  but  that  our 
conception  of  the  object  as  a  whole,  is  the  result  of  many 
conceptions.  The  association  of  ideas,  connects  the  dif- 
ferent parts  together,  and  presents  them  to  the  mind  in 
their  proper  arrangement,  and  the  various  relations  which 
these  parts  bear  to  one  another  in  point  of  situation,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  strengthen  the  associations.  It  is  some 
confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  re* 
member  a  succession  of  sounds,  than  any  particular  sound 
which  we  have  heard  detached  and  unconnected. 

The  power  of  conceiving  visible  objects,  like  all  other 
powers  that  depend  on  the  association  of  ideas,  may  be 
wonderfully  improved  by  habit.  A  person  accustomed 
to  drawing  retains  a  much  more  perfect  notion  of  a  build- 
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ing  or  of  a  landscape  which  he  has  seen,  than  one  who 
has  never  practised  that  art.  A  portrait  painter  traces 
the  form  of  the  human  bodj  from  memory,  with  as  little 
exertion  of  attention,  as  he  employs  in  writing  the  letters 
which  compose  his  name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are  strik- 
ing diiferences  among  individuals  :  and,  indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
the  supposed  defects  of  sight  in  this  respect  ought  to  be 
ascribed  rather  to  a  defect  in  the  power  of  conception*  , 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  often  see  men  who  are  per- 
fectly sensible  of  the  difference  between  two  colours  when 
they  are  presented  to  them, 'who  cannot  give  names  to 
these  colours,  with  confidence,  when  they  see  them  apart, 
and  are  perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
Such  men,  it  should  seem,  feel  the  sensation  of  colour  like 
other  men,  when  the  object  is  present,  but  are  incapable 
(probably  in  consequence  of  some  early  habit  of  inatten- 
tion) to  conceive  the  sensation  distinctly  when  the  object  is 
removed.     Without  this  power  of  conception,  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  for  them,  however  lively  their  sensations 
may  be,  to  give  a  name  to  any  colour  ;  for  the  application 
of  the  name  supposes  not  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  the 
sensation,  but  a  power  of  comparing  it  with  one  formerly 
felt.     At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be  understood  by 
these  observations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cases,  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  defect  of  the  organ  in  the  perception  of 
colour.     In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  sensation  is  not  felt 
at  all,  and  in  others,  the  faintness  of  the  sensation  may  be 
one  cause  of  those  habits  of  inattention,  from  which  the 
incapacity  of  conception  has  arisen. 

A  talent  for  lively  description,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
sensible  objects,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  describer  possesses  the  power  of  conception.  We 
may  remark,  even  in  common  conversation,  a  striking 
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difference  among  indiTiduals  in  this  respect.     One  man; 
in  attempting  to  convey  a  notion  of  any  object  he  has 
seen,  seems  to  place  it  before  him,  and  to  paint  from  ac< 
tnal  perception  ;  another,  although  not  deficient  in  a  ready 
elocution,  finds  himself  in  such  a  situation  confused  and 
embarrassed  among  a  number  of  particulars   imperfectly 
apprehended,  which  crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  just 
order  and  connection.     Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy 
of  our  descriptions  that  this  power  is  subsei^ient :  it  con- 
tributes more  than  any  thing  else  to  render  them  striking 
and  expressive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a  selection  of 
such  circumstances  as  are  most  prominent  and  character^ 
istical ;    insomuch   that   I   think   it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted,  if  a  person  would  not  write  a  happier  description 
ef  an  object  from  the  conception  than  from  the  actual  per- 
ception of  it.     It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  per- 
fection of  description  does  not  consist  in  a  minute  specifi- 
cation of  circumstances,  but  in   a  judicious  selection  of 
them,  and   that  the  best  rule  for  making  the  selection  is, 
to  attend  to  the  particulars  that  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  our  own  minds.     When  the   object  is  actually 
before  us,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  impres- 
sions  which   different   circumstances   produce,   and   the 
rery  thought  of  writing  a  description  would  prevent  the 
impressions  which  would   otherwise   take  place.     When 
we  afterwards  conceive  the  object,  the  representation  of 
it  we  form  to  ourselves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an  out- 
line ;  and  is  made  up  of  those  circumstances,  which  really 
slnick  us  most  at  the  moment,  while  others  of  less  im- 
portance are  obliterated.     The  impression,  indeed,  which 
a  circumstance  makes  on  the  mind,  will  vary  considerably 
with  the  degree  of  a  person's  taste  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  a  man  of  lively  conceptions,  who  paints  from 
these,  while  his  mind  is  yet  warm  from  the  original  scen^5 
can  hardly  fail  to  succeed  in  descriptive  composition- 
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The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  now  mention- 
eel,  are  applicable  to  conception,  as  distinguished  from 
imagination.  The  two  powers,  however,  are  very  nearly 
allied,  and  are  frequently  so  blended,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  to  which  of  the  two  some  particular  operations  of 
the  mind  are  to  be  referred.  There  are  also  many  general 
facts  which  hold  equally  with  respect  to  both.  The  ob- 
servations which  follow,  if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of 
this  number,  and  might  have  been  introduced  with  equal 
propriety  under  either  article.  I  mention  them  here,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  course  of  the 
following  work,  in  treating  of  some  subjects,  which  will 
naturally  occur  to  our  examination,  before  we  have  anotlier 
opportunity  of  considering  this  part  of  our  constitution. 

It  is  a  common,  I  believe  I  may  say  an  universal,  doc- 
trine among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  imagination, 
which  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  it)  is  attended 
with  no  belief  of  the  existence  of  its  object.  "  Percep- 
"  tion,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  attended  with  a  belief  of  the 

present  existence  of  its  object ;  memory,  with  a  belief 

of  its  past  existence  ;  but  imagination  is  attended  with 
**  no  belief  at  all ;  and  was  therefore  called  by  the  school- 
<*men,  apprehensio  simplex.^' 

It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  presume  to  call  in 
question  a  principle,  which  has  been  so  generally  receiv- 
ed ;  yet  there  are  several  circumstances  which  lead  me 
to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were  a  specifical  distinction  between 
perception  and  imagination,  that  the  former  is  always  at- 
tended with  belief,  and  the  latter  with  none,  then  the 
more  lively  our  ims^ination  were  of  any  object,  and  the 
more  completely  that  object  occupied  the  attention,  the 
less  should  we  be  apt  to  believe  its  existence  ;  for  it  is 
reasonable  to  think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers  is  em- 
ployed separately  from  the  rest,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
withdraw  the  attention  from  it,  the-  laws  which  regulate  it< 
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operation  will  be  most  obvious  to  our  observation,  and  will 
be  most  completely  discriminated  from  those  which  are 
characteristical  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  So  very 
different  however  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  matter  of  common 
remark,  that  when  imagination  is  very  lively,  we  are  apt 
to  ascribe  to  its  objects  a  real  existence,  as  in  the  case  of 
dreaming  or  of  madness  ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  in  spite  of  their  own  general  belief  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  vulgar  stories  of  apparitions,  dare  not  trust 
themselves  alone  with  their  own  imaginations  in  the  dark. 
That  imagination  is  in  these  instances  attended  with  be- 
lief, we  have  all  the  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
admits  of,  for  we  feel  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
should  do,  if  we  believed  that  the  objects  of  our  attention  were 
real ;  which  is  the  only  proof  that  metaphysicians  produce, 
or  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accompanies  perception. 
In  these  cases,  the  fact  that  I  wish  to  establish  is  so 
striking,  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  question  ;  but  in 
most  cases,  the  impression  which  the  objects  of  im- 
agination make  on  the  mind  is  so  momentary,  and  is  so 
immediately  corrected  by  the  surrounding  objects  of  per- 
ception, that  it  has  not  time  to  influence  our  conduct. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude  on  a  superficial  view,  that 
imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief ;  and  the  conclusion 
is  surely  just  in  most  cases,  if  by  belief  we  mean  a  per- 
manent conviction  which  influences  our  conduct.  But  if 
the  word  be  used  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  after  the  most  careful  attention  to  what  I  experience 
in  myself,  that  the  exercise  both  of  conception  and  imagi- 
nation is  always  accompanied  with  a  belief  that  their  objects 
exist.*     When  a  painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of 

*  Ai  the  foregoini;  reasoning,  thoagh  satufactoiy  to  inyi>elf,  has  not  appeared 
c<iually  so  to  tonit.'  of  my  friends,  1  should  wisli  the  reader  to  consider  tlie  remarks 
which  I  now  offer,  as  amounting  rather  to  a  query,  than  to  a  decided  opinion. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  addmg,  that  one  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  stated. 
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an  absent  friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  picture,  he  believes 
for  the  moment  that  his  friend  is  before  him.  The  belief, 
indeed,  is  only  momentary  ;  for  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a  steady  and  undivided 
attention  \o  any  object  we  conceive  or  imagine,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  conception  or  the  imagination  is  over,  the 
belief  which  attended  it  is  at  an  end.  We  find  that  we  can 
recal  and  dismiss  the  objects  of  these  powers  at  pleasure ; 
and  therefore  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  creations  of 
the  mind,  which  have  no  separate  and  independent  ex- 
istence.     > 

in  oppoMtion  to  the  common  doctrine  oonccrnini;  Iniaginatioii,  appeara  to  me  to  be 
authorizedf  in  some  roeaAire,  by  the  following  rexwniiijr  of  Dr.  Reid*8  on  a  differ- 
ent subject  ?  In  conridering  those  sudden  bantu  of  panioOf  which  lead  us  to  wreak 
our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objects,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  we  have,  in  nich 
caser,  a  momentary  beliei'  tliat  the  object  is  alive.  *'  I  confess,**  says  Ite,  "  it  seems 
to  mc  impossible,  that  there  should  be  resentment  against  a  thing,  which,  at  that 
very  moment,  is  considered  as  inanimate ;  and  consequently  incapable  either  of 
intending  hurt,  or  of  being  ptmished. — There  must,  therefore,  I  concei\'e,  be  tame 
momentary  notion  or  conception,  that  the  ofaQcct  of  our  resentment  is  capable  of 
punishment/* 

In  another  passage,  tlie  same  author  remarks,  tliat  "  men  may  be  governed,  in 
their  practice,  by  a  belief,  which,  in  speculation,  they  reject.** 

**  I  knew  a  man,**  says  he,  "  who  was  as  much  convinced  as  any  man  of  the  toXiy 
of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the  dark  :  yet  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  room 
alone,  nor  go  alone  into  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  said,  that  his  fear  did  not 
hnply  a  belief  of  danger  F  This  is  imponible.  Yet  his  philosophy  convinced  bin, 
that  he  was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  when  alone,  tlian  with  company.  Here 
an  unreasonable  belief,  which  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nursery,  stuck  so  fast 
as  to  govern  hi^  conduct,  in  opposition  to  his  speculative  belief  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  man  of  sense**. 

**  There  are  few  persons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  a  very  high 
tower  without  fear ;  while  their  reason  convinces  thein,  that  thi^  ore  in  no  more 
danger  than  when  standing  upon  the  ground.** 

These  fiicts  are  easily  explical>le,  on  the  supposition,  that  whenever  the  objects 
•f  imagination  engroits  tlie  attention  wholly  (which  they  may  do,  in  oppositioa  to 
any  speculative  opinion  with  respect  to  their  non-existence,)  they  produce  a  tempo- 
rary belief  of  their  reality,— Indeed,  in  the  last  passage,  Dr.  Reid  seems  to  admit 
tills  to  be  thecase  ;  for,  to  say  tliat  a  man  who  has  a  dread  of  apparitions,  believes 
himself  to  be  in  danger  wlien  left  akme  in  the  dark,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that 
he  believes  (for  the  time)  that  the  objects  of  ht<i  imagination  are  real 
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I  net,  before  reflection  has  time  to  operate.  In  a  very 
ingenious  optical  deception,  which  wan  lately  exhibited  in 
(his  citjs  the  image  of  a  flower  was  presented  to  the  spec. 
|L  tator  ;  and  when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his 
hand,  a  stroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  tlie  image  of  a  dagger. 
If  a  person  who  has  seen  this  experiment  is  asked  in  liis 
cooler  moments,  whether  or  not  he  believes  the  dagger 
which  he  saw  to  be  real,  he  will  readily  answer  in  the 
negative ;  and  yet  the  accurate  statement  of  the  fact  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the  first  and  the  proper  effect  of  the 
perception  is  belief,  and  that  the  disbelief  he  feels,  is  the 
effect  of  subsequent  reflection. 

The  speculative  disbelief  which  we  feel  with  respect  io 
the  illusions  of  inmgination,  I  conceive  to  be  analogous  to 
our  speculative  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  the  object  ex- 
hibited to  the  eye  in  this  optical  deception  ;  as  our  belief 
that  the  illusions  of  imagination  are  real,  while  (hat  faculty 
occupies  the  mind  exclusively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief 
produced  by  the  optical  deception  while  the  attention  is 
limited  to  our  perception,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  experiment  is  made.'* 

These  observations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  the  belief  accompanying  perception, 
which  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  state,  in  order  to  render 
Dr.  Reid's  doctrine. on  that  subject  completely  satisfac- 
tory. He  has  shewn,  that  certain  sensations  are,  by  a  law 
of  our  nature,  accompanied  with  an  irresistible  belief  of 
the  existence  of  certain  qualities  of  oitcnial  objects.  But 
this  law  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  present  existence 
of  the  quality  ;  that  is,  to  its  existence  mIuIc  wo  feel  the 

•  It  may  appear  to  awnc  readers  rather  tri/ling  to  add,  aiid  yet  to  otiier*.  the 
remark  niay  not  be  altogetlicr  guperfluoiM,  that  it  is  not  my  iiiltiition  to  iiL*(iiiimt;t 
by  tlie  fbregoinji^  illustrationfl,  that  tiic  relation  btitweeD  perception  aiiil  ini  r^natioa 
Iiaa  tlie  mort  distant  analogy  to  that  lietwcen  tiie  |[>c:rci  ption  of  the  ot^cct,  and  the 
perception  of  Its  optical  iiu  ige. 
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corresponding  sensation.  Whence  is  it  Uien,  that  we  as- 
cribe to  the  quality^  an  existence  independent  of  our  per- 
ception ?  I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience 
alone.  We  find  that  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  imagina- 
tion, dismiss  or  recal  the  perception  of  an  external  object. 
If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  seeing 
the  prospect  which  is  before  me.  I  learn  therefore  to 
ascribe  to  the  objects  of  my  senses,  not  only  an  existence 
at  the  time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  independent  and  a 
permanent  existence. 

It  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  that  in  sleep, 
when  (as  I  shall  endeavour  afterwards  to  shew)  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  suspended, 
and  when,  of  consequence,  the  time  of  their  continuance  in 
the  mind  is  not  regulated  by  us,  we  ascribe  to  the  objects 
of  imagination  an  independent  and  permanent  existence,  as 
we  do  when  awake  to  the  objects  of  perception.  The 
same  thing  happens  in  those  kinds  of  madness,  in  which  a 
particular  idea  takes  possession  of  the  attention,  and  occu- 
pies it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  Indeed,  mad- 
ness seems  in  many  cases  to  arise  entirely  from  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  objects  of  imagi- 
nation appear  to  have  an  existence  inde])endent  of  our 
volition,  and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  doc- 
trine, mistaken  for  realities. 

Numberless  other  illustrations  of  the  same  general  fact 
occur  to  me  ;  but  the  following  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
striking.  I  mention  it,  in  preference  to  the  rest,  as  it 
appears  tome  to  connect  the  doctrine  in  question  with  some 
principles  which  are  now  universally  admitted  among  phi- 
losophers. 

The  distinction  between  tlie  original  and  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  sight,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  optica. 
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That  this  sense,  prior  to  experience,  conveys  to  us  the 
notion  of  extension  in  two  dimensions  only,  and  that  it 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  distances  at  which 
objects  are  placed  from  the  eye,  are  propositions  which 
nobody,  I  presume,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  will  be 
disposed  to'controvert.  In  what  manner  we  are  enabled, 
by  a  comparison  between  the  perceptions  of  sight  and  those 
of  touch,  to  extend  the  province  of  the  former  sense  to  a 
variety  of  qualities  originally  perceived  by  the  latter  sense 
only,  optical  writers  have  explained  at  great  length  ;  but 
It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into 
any  particular  details  with  respect  to  their  reasonings  on 
the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that,  accor- 
ding  to  the  received  doctrine,  the  original  perceptions  of 
sight  become,  in  consequence  of  experience,  signs  of  the 
tangible  qualities  of  external  objects,  and  of  the  distances, 
at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  organ  ;  and  that,  al- 
though the  knowledge  we  obtain,  in  this  manner,  of  these 
qualities  and  distances,  seems,  from  early  and  constant 
liabits,  to  be  an  instantaneous  perception  ;  yet,  in  many 
cases,  it  implies  an  exercise  of  the  judgment  being  found- 
ed on  a  comparison  of  a  variety  of  different  circumstances. 
From  these  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  consequence, 
that  the  knowledge  we  obtain  by  the  eye,  of  the  tangible 
qualities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exercise  of  conception, 
according  to  the  definition  of  that  power  which  has  already 
been  given.  In  ordinary  discourse,  indeed,  we  ascribe 
this  knowledge,  on  account  of  the  instantaneousness  with 
which  it  is  obtained,  to  the  power  of  perception ;  but  if  the 
common  doctrine  on  the  subject  be  just,  it  is  the  result  of 
a  complex  operation  of  the  mind ;  comprehending,  first^ 
the  pei'ception  of  those  qualities,  which  are  the  proper 
and  original  objects  of  sight ;  and,  secondly,  the  concep- 
tion of  those  tangible  qualities  of  which  the  original  per- 
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thej  command  our  belief  no  less  than  our  actual  percep- 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  poti»ible  for  us,  with  our 
eyen  shut,  to  keep  up,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  concep- 
tion of  any  sensible  object,  we  should,  as  long  as  thia 
eflTort  continued,  believe  that  the  object  was  present  to 
our  senses. . 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  these 
remarks,  that  although,  in  the  dark,  the  illusions  of  imagi- 
nation are  much  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  realitiesy 
than  when  their  momentary  effects  on  the  belief  are  con- 
tiniiallj  checked  and  corrected  by  the  objects  wliich  the 
light  of  day  presents  to  our  perception,  yety  even  total 
darl^ness  is  not  so  alarming  to  a  person  impressed  with 
the  vulgar  stories  of  apparitions,  as  a  faint  and  doubtful 
twilight,  which  aflTorda  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity 
of  fixing  and  prolonging  their  existence,  by  attaching 
themselves  to  something  which  is  obscurely  exhibited  to 
the  eye. — ^In  like  manner,  when  we  look  through  a  fog, 
we  are  frequently  apt  to  mistake  a  crow  for  a  man  ;  and  the 
conception  we  have,  upon  such  an  occasion,  of  the  human 
figure,  is  much  more  distinct  and  much  more  steady,  than 
it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  form,  if  we  had  no  sensible 
object  before  us ;  insomuch  that  when,  on  a  more  attentive 
observation,  the  crow  shrinks  to  its  own  dimensions,  we 
find  it  impossible,  by  any  effort,  to  conjure  up  the  phan- 
tom which  a  moment  before  we  seemed  to  perceive. 

If  these  observations  are  admitted,  the  effects  which 
exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  the  mind, 
will  appear  less  wonderful  than  they  are  supposed  to  be. 
During  the  representation  of  a  tragedy,  I  acknowledge, 
that  we  have  a  general  conviction  that  the  whole  is  a 
fiction,  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  violent 
emotions  which  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  distresses 
of  the  stage,  take  their  rise,  in  most  cases,  from  a  momen- 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

OF  ABSTRACTION. 

SECTION  I. 
General  observations  on  this  Faculty  of  the  Mind. 

The  origin  of  appellatives,  or,  in  other  word:^,  the  ortgio 
of  those  classes  of  objects  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called 
genera^  and  species^  has  been  considered  by  some  philos- 
ophers as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  meta- 
physics. The  account  of  it  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears 
to  me  to  be  equally  simple  and  satisfactory.  \ 

"  The  assignation"  (says  he)  "  of  particular  names,  to 
^^  denote  particular  objects ;  that  is,  the  institution  of 
^*  nouns  eubstaative,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first 
*^  steps  towards  the  formation  of  Language.  The  par- 
''  ticular  cave,  whose  covering  sheltered  the  savage  from 
^'  the  weather ;  the  particular  tree,  whose  fruit  relieved  his 
^*  hunger ;  the  particular  fountain,  whose  water  allayed  his 
thirst ;  would  first  be  denominated  by  the  words,  cave, 
tree,  fountain ;  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  he 
might  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark 
"  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience 
^*  of  this  savage  had  led  him  to  observe,  and  his  necessary 
occasions  obliged  him  to  make  mention  of,  other  caves, 
and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains  ;  he  would  naturally 
"  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects,  the  same  name 
*'  by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar 
<^  object  he  was  first  acquainted  with.  And  thus,  those 
TOL.  J.  17 
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**  words,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of  indi- 
*^  viduals,  would  each  of  them  insensibly  become  the  com- 
**  mon  name  of  a  raultitude.*'*^ 

**  It  is  this  application*^  (he  continues)  "  of  the  name  of 
'^  an  individual  to  a  great  number  of  objects,  whose  resem- 
*^  blance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  of 
*^the  name  which  expresses  if,  that  seems  originally  to 
*'  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those  classes,  and 
^  assortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera 
**  and  species ;  and  of  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent 
"  Rousseau  finds  himself  so  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
•*  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  species,  is  merely  a 
**  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  resem- 
*^  blance  to  one  another ;  and,  on  tliat  account,  denomi- 
"  nated  by  a  single  appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to 
**  express  any  one  of  them.'*f 

This  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  form- 
ing classifications  of  external  objects,  receives  some  illus- 
tration from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  ac- 
count of  a  small  island  called  Wateeoo,  which  he  visited 
in  sailing  from  New  Zealand  io  the  Friendly  Islands. 
**  The  inhabitants,"  says  he,  "  were  afraid  io  come  near 
**  our  cows  and  horses,  nor  did  they  form  the  least  con- 
'*  ception  of  their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and  goats  did 
"  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  us 
'^  to  understand  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It 
"  will  appear,"  he  adds,  "  rather  incredible,  that  human 

*  The  same  accxMiot  of  the  progren  of  the  mind  ui  Uic  formatioii  of  gtnenij  k 
given  by  the  Abb6  de  Condillac. 

**  Un  enfant  appcllc  du  nom  dMrfcrc  Ic  preinier  arbre  que  nous  lui  montrons. 
Vti  second  arbre  quMI  voit  enAiiie  lui  rapellc  k  m€me  id^e ;  il  lui  donne  le  m^me 
nom ;  de  roeme  i  un  troisidme,  i,  un  quatri^me,  et  voili  Ic  root  d* Arbre  donn6 
d^abord  ft  un  indlvidu,  qui  devient  pour  lui  un  nom  de  dasse  ou  de  genre,  une  ide^ 
abstraitc  qui  cowprend  torn  les  arbrcs  en  gCn^ral.** 

f  Dissert atiof I  on  the  Origin  of  Language*,  annexed  to  Mr.  Smith's  Theory  of 
Moral  Stiitimflnti. 
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**  ignorance  could  ever  make  so  strange  a  mistake,  there 
*^  not  being  the  most  distant  similitude  between  a  sheep  or 
**  a  goaty  and  any  winged  animal.  But  these  people  seemed 
"  to  Inow  nothing  of  the  existence  of  anj  other  land  ani- 
**  mais,  besides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our  sheep  and  goats, 
**  they  could  see,  were  very  different  creatures  from  the 
**  two  first,  and  therefore  they  inferred  that  they  mu:.t  be- 
**  long  to  the  latter  class,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  is 
^' a  considerable  variety  of  species*" — ^I  would  add  to 
Cook's  very  judicious  remarks,  that  the  mistake  of  these 
islanders  probably  did  not  arise  from  their  considering  a 
»heep  or  a  goat  as  bearing  a  more  striking  resemblance  to 
a  bird,  than  to  the  two  classes  of  quadrupeds  with  which 
they  were  acquainted  ;  but  to  the  want  of  a  generic  word, 
auch  as  quadrupedy  comprehending  these  two  species  ; 
wliich  men  in  their  situation  would  no  more  be  led  to 
form,  than  a  person  who  had  only  aeen  one  individual  of 
each  species,  would  think  of  an  appellative  to  express 
both,  instead  of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears,  that  they  had 
a  generic  name  comprehending  all  of  them,  to  which  it  w&s 
not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer  any  new  animal  they  met 
with. 

The  classification  of  different  objects  supposes  a  power 
of  attending  to  some  of  their  qualities  or  attributes,  without 
attending  to  the  rest ;  for  no  two  objects  are  to  be  found 
without  some  specific  difference ;  and  no  assortment  or 
arrangement  can  be  formed  among  things  not  perfectly 
alike,  but  by  losing  sight  of  their  distinguishing  peculiar- 
ities, and  limiting  the  attention  to  those  attributes  which 
belong  to  them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power 
of  attending  separately  to  things  which  our  senses  present 
to  us  in  a  state  of  union,  we  never  could  have  had  any 
idea  of  number  ;  for,  before  we  can  consider  different  ob- 
jects as  forming  a  multitude,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
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« Wracfion  is  the  ground-work  of  clasBifi** 

liiis  faculty  of  the  mind  we  should  have 

\    Incapable  of  <;eneral   Hpcculation,  and  all 

i..'^  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  indi- 

iiLil  lliat  some  of  the  most  useful  branches  of 

particularly  the  diflfercnt  branches  of  mathematicsi 

:th  (hf»  very  subjects  of  our  reasoning  arc  abstrac- 

:s  of  the  understanding,  could  never  liavc  pos!»ibly  had 
.!!i  existence.  With  respect  to  tlh»  subservnijjrv  of  this 
faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  ju)  les^  obvious,  that, 
as  the  poet  is  supplied  with  all  his  maifM-ials  by  rvjKM'iencc  ; 
and  as  his  province  is  liiiiitcd  to  combine  unci  modity 
things  which  really  exist,  so  as  to  produce  new  wlioles  of 
his  own  ;  so  everv  exertion  which  he  thus  mnkcs  of  his 
powers,  presupposes  the  exercise  of  abstraction  in  de- 
composing and  separating  actual  combinations.  And  it 
was  on  this  account,  that,  in  the  chapter  on  Conception, 
I  was  led  to  make  a  distinction  between  that  facultv,  which 
is  evidently  simple  and  nncompounded,  and  tlie  ];oivcr  of 
Imagination,  which  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  I  cm- 
ploy  the  word  in  these  inc|uiries)  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  various  other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  these  reniarkr.,  in  Order  to  point  out 
a  difference  between  the  abstractions  which  are  subservi- 
ent to  reasoning,  and  those  which  arc  subservient  to  imagin- 
ation. And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  distinction  which 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  some  writers  of 
eminence.  In  every  instance  in  which  imac;inatioii  is 
employed  in  forming  n^w  wholes,  by  decompoimding  an*! 
combining  the  perceptions  of  sense,  it  is  evi<lently  neces- 
sary that  the  poet  or  the  painter  should  be  nble  lo  state  to 
himself  the  circumstances  abstracted,  as  separate  objects 
of  conception.  But  this  is  by  no  means  rocpiisitc  in  every 
case  in  which  abstraction  is  subservient  to  the  power  of 
reasoning ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  we  can  reason 
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^    ««  •la.tuiv  If  anjp«rty  of  an  object  abstracted 

•  tititf*  .1   Dx  sune  tiiuc,  we  find  it  impossible 

>.$>Ai;tf:ii .     Thu^,  1  can  reason  concerninc; 

4'ii»'.    runout  any  reference   to  colour ; 

»'   .oiiuit'ii,  if  a  person  possessed  of  sight 

'^•uii  ujii  t]<;ure  steady  olijects  of  concept 

•tiir«.«iii:j:  with  them  6ne  colour  or  another. 

lai^  •luins;   (as  if  is  in  the  instance  now 

\  (t>  the  association  of  ideas  ;  for  there 

^  *    .     '.a:!  lie  can  reason  concerning  things  sep- 

.  u.  •    u  ..>  iiii|n)ssible  for  us  to  suppose  any  being 

...-*    I  -r**  i>  to  conceive  apart.     Thus,  we  can  reason 

,K     M.'v^  .1;..  •:!.  ab«iiractecl  from  any  other  dimension  ; 

j....^  .     '**!i!>.    no   understanding    can    make   length, 

.,.. .     .•   i.i  u  di\  ubject  of  conception.     And,  by  the 

jte  to  take  notice  of  an  errour,  whicli  math- 

ier<  are  apt  to  commit,  in  explaining  the  first 

,....,  ,  ,^    u  ^troinetry.     By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid's 

^^  .•        ciis«  they  lead  tlie  student  to  suppose  that  they 

*Hi.,t    .    ^t.w^us  wiiich  are  extremely  mysterious,  and  to 

v:*».:  :->  *^*«crs  in  fruitless  attempts  to  conceive,  what 

iiiV  be  made  an  object  of  conception.     If  these 

,{..  H»»>  ♦-•iV  omitted,  or  very  slightly  touched  upon, 

ji-  I  \':''.ion  at  once  directed   to  geometri<Ml  reason- 

>.;^?cnt   would  immediately  perceive,  that  al- 

sitiv'    •  •'  "*•'*'*   *"  ^'*^  diagrams  are  really  extended  in 

'%-:      *x'>x»n**  yet  that  the  demonstrations  relate  only  to 

..,..,'/.    :.••;;  and  that   the  human   underr^fanding  has  the 

^,,  J -^  t^*rvA*oning  concerning  things  separately,  which 

j^v  JL  •  A%  >  pr\'st*nled  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  percep- 

•xv  ^:''»  i»^5i**«*P'**^"'  '"  *  *^*^^  ^^  union.     Such  abstrac- 

•XV  V » •  :ri*'»h.  are  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  mankind  ; 

I  ;;  1$  ia  this  very  way  that  they  are  inseusildy  formed. 

\\  ho!'  4  inulesman   speaks  of  the  length  of  a  room,  in 

f  i^mraib^linotion  to  its  breadth ;  or  when  he  speaks  of  the 
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distance  between  anj  two  objects,  he  forms  exactly  the 
same  abstraction^  which  is  referred  to  by  Eaclid  in  his 
second  deftiition ;  and  which  most  of  his  commentators  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  illustrate  by  prolix  metaph}rsical 
disquisitions. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that  notwith- 
standing its  essential  subserviency  to  every  act  oS  classi- 
fication, yet  it  might  have  been  exercised,  although  we 
had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  individual  object. 
Although,  for  example,  we  had  never  seen  but  one  rose^ 
we  might  still  have  been  able  to  attend  to  its  colour,  with- 
out thinking  of  its  other  properties.  This  has  led  some 
philosophers  to  suppose,  that  another  faculty  besides 
abstraction,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  gener- 
alization, is  necessary  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
genera  and  species ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  although  generalization  without  abstraction  is  impos- 
sible ;  yet  that  we  might  have  been  so  formed,  as  to  be 
able  to  abstract,  without  being  capable  of  generalizing. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
examine,  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  I  have  at  present 
in  view. 


SBCTION  II. 
Of  the  Ol^eets  of  our  Thoughts,  when  we  employ  gteneral  Tenmu 

From  the  account  which  was  given  in  a  former  chap* 
ter,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  prevailing  opinion  among  philosophers,  that 
the  qualities  of  external  objects  a)re  pierceived,  by  means 
of  images  or  species  transmitted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs 
of  sense :  an  opinion  of  which  I  already  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  origin,  from  certain  natural  prejudices  suggested 
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"  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know,"  (saya  this  excellent  phi- 
losopher,) "  how  we  perceive  distant  objects ;  how  we 
*^  remember  things  past ;  how  we  ima<;ine  things  that  have 
*^  no  existence.  Ideas  in  the  mind  seem  to  account  for  all 
**  these  operations ;  they  are  all  by  the  means  of  ideas 
**  reduced  to  one  operation ;  to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or  imme- 
'^  diate  perception  of  things  present,  and  in  contact  with 
^'  the  percipient;  and  feeling  is  an  operation  bo  familiar, 
^<  that  we  think  it  needs  no  explanation,  but  may  serve 
"  to  explain  other  operations." 

^^  But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as  diffi- 
^'  cult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  which  we  pre- 
^^  tend  to  explain  by  it.     Two  things  may  be  in  contact^ 

the  word  idea  is  taken  in  tikis  popular  sense,  no  man  can  ponibly  doubt  whether  he 
ha.«  ideas.** 

**  According  to  the  philosopliical  meaning  of  the  word  idea^  it  docs  oot  sif^fy 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  rail  thoujrht,  or  conception,  but  some  ^ect  of 
thoug;ht.  Of  these  objects  of  thought  called  ideas,  different  eects  of  phikMophen 
have  given  very  diflerent  accounts." 

*' Some  have  held  them  to  be  self-exi?tent ;  others  to  be  in  Iflte  divine  mind; 
othert)  in  oar  own  minds ;  and  otheni  in  the  brain,  or  scnsorium.**  p.  213. 

^  Tlie  Peripatetic  system  of  ppccie?  and  phantasms,  as  well  as  the  Platonic  sys- 
tem of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle,  that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there 
mudt  be  some  object  that  really  exists ;  in  every  operation  cX  the  mind,  something 
to  work  upon.  M'iiether  tliis  immediate  object  be  c<illcd  an  idea  with  Plato,  or  a 
phantasm  or  species  with  Aristotle ;  whether  it  be  eternal  and  uncreated,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  present 
argument.**    Ibid.  p.  338. 

**  So  much  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philosophert ,  that,  I  doubt  not  but 
it  will  appear  to  most,  a  very  strange  paradox,  or  rather  a  contradiction,  that  men 
should  think  without  idca<i.  But  this  appearance  of  contradiction  arises  from  tliQ 
ambiguity  of  tiie  word  idea.  If  tlte  idea  of  a  thing  means  only  the  thought  of  it, 
wliich  is  the  mort  common  meaning  of  the  word,  to  think  without  ideas,  ik  to  tliink 
without  thought  J  whidi  is  undoubtedly  a  contradiction.  But  an  idea,  according 
to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  pliilosopluTs,  U  not  thought,  but  an  object  <^  thought^ 
which  really  exists,  and  is  perceived,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  300. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I  make  use  of  the  word  idea  in  stat- 
ing my  own  opinions,  I  employ  it  unifcHmly  in  the  popular  sense,  and  not  in  the 
philosophical  sense,  as  now  explained ;  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it 
altogetlier ;  but  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  so,  without  adopting  unnsnal  modi's 
of  ex]>ression.    I  flatter  myself  that  I  hare  med  it  with  due  caatioQ. 

V'OL.  I.  18 
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**  withoat  any  feeling  or  perception  ;  there  must  therefore 
"be  in  the  percipient,  a  power  to  feel,  or  to  perceive. 
^  How  this  power  is  produced,  and  how  it  operates,  is 
*'  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  As  little  can 
**  we  know,  whether  this  power  must  be  limited  to  things 
**  present,  and  in  contact  with  us.  Neither  can  any  man 
**  pretend  to  prove,  that  the  Being  who  gave  ui  the  power 
**  to  perceive  things  present,  may  not  give  u»  the  power 
^*  to  perceive  things  distant,  to  remember  things  past,  and^ 
*'  to  conceive  things  that  never  existed."* 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Reid  has  occasion  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  philoso- 
phers to  suppose,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  under, 
standing,  there  must  be  an  object  of  thought,  which  really 
exists  while  we  think  of  it.  His  remarks  on  this  subject, 
which  are  highly  ingenious  and  satisfactory,  are  contained 
in  his  account  of  the  diflferent  theories  concerning  concept 
tion«t 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphysical  systems  it  was  taken 
for  granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of  our  external 
perceptions,)  that  every  exertion  of  thought  implies  the 
existence  of  an  object  distinct  from  the  thinking  being;  it 
naturally  occurred,  as  a  very  curious  question.  What  is 
the  immediate  object  of  our  attention,  when  we  are  engaged 
in  any  general  speculation  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  h 
the  nature  of  the  idea  corresponding  to  a  general  term  ? 
When  I  think  of  any  particular  object  which  I  have  for- 
merly  perceived,  such  as  a  particular  friend,  a  particular 
tree,  or  a  particular  mountain,  I  can  comprehend  what 
is  meant  by  a  picture  or  representation  of  such  objects ; 
and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  formerly  called  Conception, 
if  uot  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  at  least  not  wholly  unintel* 

^  EHajf  on  tlie  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  214.  f  Uild.  p.  3?R. 
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ligible.  Bat  what  account  shall  we  give,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  this  theory,  of  the  objects  of  my  thoughts,  when 
I  employ  the  words,  friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  generic 
terms  ?  For,  that  all  the  things  I  have  ever  perceived 
are  individuals,  and  consequently,  that  the  ideas  denoted 
by  general  words,  (if  such  ideas  exist,)  are  not  copied 
from  any  originals  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
is  not  only  self-evident,  but  almost  an  identical  proposition. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  Platonists,  and,  at  a  stiH 
earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that,  although 
these  universal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  any  objects 
perceivable  by  sense,  yet  that  they  have  an  existence 
independent  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  no  more  to  be 
confounded  wilh  the  understanding,  of  which  they  are  the 
proper  objects,  than  material  things  are  to  be  confounded 
with  our  powers  of  external  perception :  that  as  all  the 
individuals  which  compose  a  genus,  must  possess  some- 
thing in  common  ;  and  as  it  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
they  belong  to  that  genus,  and  are  distinguishable  by  the 
same  name,  this  common  thing  forms  the  essence  of  each, 
and  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when  we  reason 
concerning  the  genus.  They  maintained  also,  that  this 
common  essence,"^  notwithstanding  its  inseparable  union 
with  a  multitude  of  different  individuals,  is  in  itself  one, 
and  indivisible. 

On  most  of  these  points,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
seems  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato. 
The  language,  however,  which  these  philosophers  employ- 
ed on  this  subject  was  ditfercnt,  and  gave  to  their  doctrines 

*  In  this  vcrj'  impcrfert  nkrich  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancinnts  oonccmiii^  univer- 
taLs  I  have  nilMtiluteci,  iii3te:i(l  of  tlit;  word  if/«a,  tlic  word  tsxence^  as  better  fitted 
to  convey  to  a  modem  reader  the  troe  import  of  Pbto's  exprewaon?.  The  word 
cimU m  is  said  to  iiave  been  Hrst  employed  by  Cicero ;  and  it  was  afiberward:<  adopU 
€d  by  tlie  sdmohiicn,  in  the  stanic  kcii.'«  ui  wliich  tJie  Platonists  used  the  word  idt/i\ 
See  Dr.  Rcid^s  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powe n,  page  473. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  SloicB  concerning  nniversals  dif- 
fered widely  from  those  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle^  and 
seems  to  have  approached  to  a  speculalion  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  of  a  more  recent  origin,  and 
which  an  eminent  philosopher  of  the  present  age  has  rank- 
ed among  the  discoveries  which  do  the  greatest  lionour  to 
modern  genius.^ 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  entirely 
with  that  of  the  Nominalists,  (whose  opinions  I  shall  after- 
wards endeavour  to  explain,)  or  whether  it  did  not  rescm* 
ble  more  a  doctrine  maintained  by  another  sect  of  school* 
men  called  Conceptualists,  1  shall  not  inquire.  The  de- 
termination of  this  (juestion  is  interesting  only  to  men  of 
erudition,  for  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  this  part  of 
the  Stoical  philosophy,  is  too  imperfect  to  assist  us  in  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  argument,  or  even  to  diminish 
the  merit  of  those  philosophers  who  have,  in  modern 
times,  been  led  to  similar  conclusions. f 

to  this-  article  of  the  liistory  of  pliilooopliy  are  well  known.  In  slating  the  dUtjnct« 
tion,  however,  J  have  confined  niyt^elf  to  ns  general  temw  as  pos^ib'e  ;  a.s  the  Bubject 
i<i  involved  in  much  ohiioirity,  and  has  divided  the  opinion*  of  very  einuient  writer*. 
The  reader  will  find  the  result  of  Brucker*^  inquiries,  in  his  own  wordy,  in  Note  (F.) 

The  authority  of  Bnicker,  in  this  instance,  han  the  more  weight  with  me,  as  it  co- 
incides in  the  most  material  resptrtfi  with  that  of  Dr.  Rcid.  See  his  Etvayson  the 
Inlellectuiil  Powers  of  Man,  and  the  conclusion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

A  very  diiTercnt  account  of  Ariatotle^s  doirtrine,  in  thoiie  particulars  in  whicli  it  is 
conmionly  supjKwed  to  diflfer  from  (hat  of  Plato,  is  given  by  two  modem  writers  of 
fjreat  learning,  who^c  opinions  are  justly  entitled  to  much  respect,  from  their  fa« 
miliar  acquaintanrc  with  Aristotle^:}  latter  Commentators  of  Uie  Alexandrian  School, 
—See  Oriipn  aud  Progresit  of  Lan^iage,  vol.  i.  and  Harrises  ilemies. 

It  is  of  no  consifiuence,  fur  any  of  the  purposes  which  I  have  at  present  in  view« 
what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  controverted  point  of  philosophical  history.  In 
1^  fiir  a."*  thfi  ifkal  theoiy  was  an  attempt  to  cxplaiii  the  manner  iu  which  our  general 
sjiecnlations  are  carried  on,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  tlie  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Ari.>tntie  were  (^.-lentiaily  the  same  ;  and  accordingly,  what  I  have  said  on  that  sub- 
ject, coincides  entirely  with  a  passage  which  tlie  reader  will  find  in  *^ Origin  and 
Prtigrev*  of  Language,"  vol.  i.  p.  38,  2d  edit. 

"'  Tiratiric  of  Human  Mature,  book  i,  part  i.  «ect.  7. 
V  l^ce  .\olc  (U.) 
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excite  than  to  damp  curiosity  ;  and  accordingly,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  controversy  to  which  it   relates 
continued,  during  the  dark  agen,  to  form  a  favourite  sub- 
ject  of  discussion.     The  opinion  which  was  prevalent 
was,  (to  use  the  scholastic  language  of  the  times,)  that  uni* 
versals  do  not  exist  before  things,  nor  after  things,  but  in 
things  ;  that  is,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  a  com- 
mentary upon  expressions  to  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able   to  annex  very  precise  notions,)  universal  ideas 
have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  existence  separable  from 
individual  objects,  and,  therefore,   they  could  not  have 
existed  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of  time  ;  nor  yet,  (ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,)  are  they  mere  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind,  formed  in  consequence  of  an  exam- 
ination and  comparison  of  particulars  ;  but  these  ideas  or 
forms  are  from  eternity  united  inseparably  with  that  matter 
of  which  things  consist,  or,  as  the  Aristotelians  sometimes 
express  themselves,  the  forms  of  things  are  from  eternity 
immersed  in  matter.-^The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me 
for  entering  into  these  details,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the   observation^  which   are  to  follow, 
but  as  they  relate  to  a  controversy  which,  for  many  ages, 
employed  all  the   ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe,  and 
which,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  itself,  deserves  the 
attention  of  philosophers,   as  one  of  the   most   curious 
events  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  universals,  till  the  eleventh  century, 
when  a  new  doctrine,  or  (as  some  authors  think)  a  doctrine 
borrowed  from  the  school  of  Zeno,  was  proposed  by  Ros- 
celinus  ;^  and  soon  after  very  widely  propagated  over 
Europe  by  the  abilities  and  eloquence  of  one  of  bi!»  schol- 
ars, the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard.     According  to  these 

*  6w  N«le.(H.> 
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•  subject  of  our  reason- 

,c  word,  which  applies  in 

.  iiluals,  tlie   conclusion  wc 

.1  its  application,  as  the  name 

ining.     The  former  process  is 

of  geometers,  who,  in  their  most 

I  the  attention  to  a  particular  clia- 

at  of  algebraists,  who  carry  on  their 

'  tins  of  symbols.*    In  cases  of  thif* 

quently  happen,  from  the  association 

I'ncral  word  may  recal  some  one  indi- 

:  il  is  applicable,  but  this  is  so  far  from 

y  to  the  accuracy  of  our  reasoning,  that, 

^ome  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  useful  to 

I   the  abuse  of  general  terms,  it  always  has  a 

uiore  or  less,  to  mislead  us  from  the  truth.     As 

o  methods  of  obtaining  sjcncral  tnitii^  procpctl  on  tliP  vanir  piln.-Ipli*- ; 

•  T,  much  Usa  different  from  each  otiicr,  tlran  they  appi'-ar  lo  hi-  it  {:r-f 

.in  Hf  carry  on  a  prorr«s  of  Kciirnil  rfni.fonin]C,  by  fixin::  our  nitiiHlu'i  du 

..T  iiKlividual  of  n  Rcni»,  thlo  individual  \^  lo  hv  ('o:!>li!ri-fd  ns.-n  \y  .i-  a 

'•  iJioentativc,  and  diffcri*  from  any  other  >i;.p.  only  i'l  tlii«,  (hut  ii  i)i  :ir^  a 

t(.:«'nihlafM*e  to  the  things  it  dmotifs. — Tlif  •tralght  liiit..  wlii«  Ii  \,iv  t  mjloy- 

:iK  fifth  book  of  Euclid  to  repn^iMit  maguitiidt .« in  c»-n"ral,  ditU.-  iV;>in  iln* 

.  .ii~al  fxpreo>ions  of  thcj-c  magnitude-,  in  thctfantc  rcjinlis  in  wliirli  jikIu.v- 

.ilng  di(fi?rit  from  arbitrar}'  ciiarActci>. 
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the  decision  of  a  judge  must  necessarily  be  impartial 
when  he  is  only  acquainted  with  the  relations  in  which 
the  parties  stand  to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are 
supplied  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  ficti(iou!$ 
names  of  Titius,  Caius,  and  Sempronius  ;  so,  in  every 
process  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  we  form  is  mosi  likely 
to  be  logically  just,  when  the  attention  is  confined  solely 
to  signs,  and  when  Die  imagination  does  not  present  to 
it  those  individual  objects  which  may  warp  the  judgment 
by  casual  associations. 

To  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that, 
although  in  our  speculations  concerning  ijidividuals,  it  is 
possible  to  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning,  by  fixing  our 
attention  on  the  objects  themselves,  without  the  use  of 
language,  yet  it  is  also  in  our  power  to  accomplish  the 
same  end,  by  substituting  for  these  objects,  words,  or  other 
arbitrary  signs.  The  difference  between  the  employment 
of  language  in  such  cases,  and  in  our  speculations  con- 
cerning classes  or  genera,  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
use  of  words  is,  in  a  great  measure,  optional,  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  essentially  necessary.  This  observa- 
tion deserves  our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  has  contributed  to  mislead  some  of  the  Realists, 
by  giving  rise  to  an  idea,  that  the  use  of  language,  in 
thinking  about  univcri^als,  however  convenient,  is  not  more 
necessary  than  in  thinking  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in 
carrying  on  general  speculations,  tiiat  idea  which  the  an- 
cient [philosophers  considered  as  the  essence  of  an  indi- 
vidual, is  nothing  more  than  tlie  particular  quality  or  qual- 
ities in  which  it  resembles  olhcr  individuals  of  the  same 
class,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  a  generic  name  is 
applied  to  it.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  quality,  that 
entitles  the  individual  to  the  generic  appellation,  and 
whicj),  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  its  Glassr- 
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ficaf  ion  with  that  particular  genus  ;  but  as  all  classifications 
are  to  a  certain  degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  it  is  more  essential  to  its  existence  as  an  indi- 
vidual, than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accus** 
toQied  to  regard  as  accidental.  In  other  words,  (if  I  may 
borrow  the  language  of  modern  philosophy,)  this  quality 
forms  its  nominal,  but  not  its  real  essence. 

These  observations  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  suflScient 
for  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all 
conversant  with  philosophical  inquiries.  For  the  sake  of 
others,  to  whom  this  disquisition  may  be  new,  I  have 
added  the  following  illustrations. 

I  shall  have  Accasion  to  examine,  in  another  part  of  my 
work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  believed,)  that 
every  process  of  reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series 
of  syllogisms,  and  to  point  out  some  limitations,  with 
which,  I  apprehend,  it  is  necessary  that  this  opinion  should 
be  received.  As  it  would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from 
my  present  subject,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  doctrine 
which  I  am  then  to  propose,  I  shall,  in  the  following  re- 
marks, proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  syllogistic 
theory  is  well-founded  ;  a  supposition  which,  although  not 
strictly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  use  which  I  am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take  then,  any 
step  of  oiie  of  Euclid's  demonstrations ;  for  example,  the 
first  step  of  his  first  proposition,  and  state  it  in  the  form 
of  a  syllogism. — ''  All  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre 
*^  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to  one  ano- 
"  ther."  "  But  A  B,  and  C  D,  are  straight  lines,  drawn 
"  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference.  There- 
"  fore,  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D." — It  is  perfectly  manifest, 
that,  in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary,  that  I  should  annex  any  particular 
notions  to  the  letters  A  B,  or  C  D,  or  that  I  should  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  eqiuiliiyj  or  by  a  circle,  itK 
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ceniref  and  its  circumfermce.  Every  person  must  be 
Hatisfiedy  that  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  is  necessarily 
implied  in  that  of  the  two  premises  ;  whatever  the  partic- 
ular things  may  be  to  which  these  premises  may  relate « 
•In  the  following  syllogism,  too  : — "  AH  men  must  die  ; — 
"  Peter  is  a  man  ; — therefore  Pcler  must  die  ;" — the  evi- 
dence of  the  conclusion  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
the  particular  notions  I  annex  to  the  words  man,  and  Pe- 
ier  ;  but  would  be  equally  complete,  if  we  were  to  sub- 
stitute instead  of  them,  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any 
other  insignificant  characters. — '^  All  X's  must  die  ; — 
"  Z  is  an  X  ; — therefore  Z  must  die  ;'' — is  a  syllogism 
which  forces  the  assent  no  less  than  the  former.  It  i» 
farther  obvious,  that  this^syllogism  would  be  equally  con- 
clusive, if,  instead  of  the  word  die,  I  were  to  substitute 
Any  other  verb  that  the  language  contains  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  perceive  the  justness  of  the  inference,  it  is  not 
even  necessary  that  I  should  understand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  all  the  rule? 
of  logic,  with  respect  to  syllogisms,  might  be  demonstra- 
ted, without  having  recourse  to  any  thing  but  letters  of 
the  alphabet  ;  in  the  same  manner,  (and  I  may  add,  on 
the  very  same  principles,)  on  which  the  algebraist  de« 
monstrales,  by  means  of  these  letters,  the  various  rules 
for  transposing  the  terms  of  an  equation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  the  assent  we 
give  to  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  does  not  result  from 
any  examination  of  the  notions  expressed  by  the  different 
propositions  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  is  in  Anmediate 
consequence  of  the  relations  in  which  the  words  stand  to 
each  other.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  every  syllogism,  the 
inference  is  only  a  particular  instance  of  the  general  ax* 
ioni,  that  whatever  is  true  universfltlly  of  any  sign,  must 
also  be  true  of  every  individual  which  that  sign  can  be 
employed  to  express.     Admitting,  therefore,  that  every 
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process  of  realioning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of 
syllogisms,  it  follows,  that  this  operation  of  the  mind  fur- 
nishes no  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  correspond- 
ing to  general  terms,  distinct  from  the  individuals  to  which 
these  terms  are  applicable. 

These  remarks,  I  am  very  sensible,  do  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  subject,  for  there  are  various  modes  of  rea- 
soning, to  which  the  syllogistic  theory  does  not  apply. 
But,  in  all  of  them,  without  exception,  it  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  that  the  evidence  of  our  conclusions  appears 
immediately  from  the  consideration  of  the  words  in  which 
the  premises  are  expressed,  without  any  reference  to  the 
things  which  they  denote.  The  imperfect  account  which 
is  given  of  deductive  evidence,  in  the  received  systems  of 
logic,  makes  it  impossible  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  prose- 
cute the  subject  any  farther. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  use  of  language  as  an 
instrument  of  reasoning,  I  can  easily  foresee  a  variety  of 
objections  which  may  occur  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  establish.  But,  without  entering  into  a 
particular  examination  of  these  objections,  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  take  their 
rise  from  confounding  reasoning,  or  deduction,  properly 
so  called,  with  certain  other  intellectual  processes,  which  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  employ  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 
That  it  is  frequently  of  essential  importance  to  us,  in  our 
speculations,  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  words,  and 
to  direct  it  to  the  things  they  denote,  I  am  very  ready  to 
acknowledge.  All  that  I  assert  is,  that,  in  so  far  as  our 
speculations  consist  of  that  process  of  the  mind  which  is 
properly  called  reasoning,  they  may  be  carried  on  by 
words  alone  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that 
^very  process  of  reasoning  is  perfectly  analogous  to  an 
algebraical  operation.  What  I  mean  by  ^'  the  other  in- 
^  telleehial  processes  distinct  from  reasoning,  which  it  it 
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4  ae  jjw.fc.  o^ctrine  ilreadv  delivered  ;  for  Ihc 
Uft«auua  ve  3u  r  jex^fssftrr  lo  |:ire  to  the  import  of  our 
«ir:-'<   tr-so   tBL'-   ran  lie  accident  a]  circumstance  of 
3»fr  .min^iii  *-.  mu  13»  «»  esfential  connection  with  that 
Trw"-^*  A    ifc  mmx.  V2J^1I  is  properly  called   reasoning, 
•tu«:3  :-«BKa4;^  a  :i*  irierence  of  a  conclusion  from 
JT  ul  ih:  fcjesces,  this  process  of  the  mind  is 
^u->«:«  r*    tfsutn^ni£i   "».*  in  algebraical  operation  ;  or,  in 
••iSfcr    vw*^sv    vier  :£«   meaning  of  our  expressions  if* 
«!.<:    s*c«i  }*•    .'*riiii.inxi«.  ^  it  mav  be  carried  on  entirely 
»«    x!«s  K«  if*  s^iTi^  viihout  attending,  during  the  time  of 
Bs.  •/  ^^f  '.hlug?  signified. 
.va«:'>n^;|.«   u*  which   the  foregoing  observations 
«wj«  vin*«>  V  ise  to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  with 
K5?s*»,-'  V  2iw  iiV^ieiTls  of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ 
irrr*  .  >.v  if  il  be  granted,  that  words,  even  when 
r  ^    'W^i  any  reference  to  their  particular  signifi- 
r.  Pf\"n  M  *»r>;ruriient  of  thought  sufficient  for  all  lli'^ 
-fufn/^vs  .<'  .-vji<<^Dtr«  the  only  shadow  of  an  argument  in 
n^^  V  rt«f  «*.Mr.:aon  doctrine  on  the  subject,  (I  mean  \h:\t 
«*iic !  >  k'uiri..k'\:  on  the  impossibility  of  explaining  fhiii 
w^i^>^<  a."  .K"  n.J3td  on  any  olhcr  hypothesis,)  falls  to  tin* 
irvouc^     \A.i.:::Ji:  less,  surely,  than  a  conviction  of  this 
MKHl^*ii^;^,\,  i^»cM  have  so  long  reconciled  philosophers 
V  «i?   t^rviiN'Si*  unsnpported  by  any  direct   eviclrnc«\ 
^1^  >cl?^^vW£^  ^ven  by  its  warmest  defenders,  to  ii> 
xwiNtt  »»ck  *tiSculty  and  mystery. 

I:  ^vs  not  tWI  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this  part  ol' 
«%  «\k4.  icto  a  particular  consideration  of  the  practical 
,>i«»«^w^"^  which  follow  from  the  foregoing  doctrine. 
I  ^-5j^*\  howvxer,  help  remarking  the  importance  of  cul- 
f  %jk*kt.  *Hi  the  one  hand,  a  talent  for  ready  and  various 
"Ifcf^m.kxR.  amK  on  the  other,  a  habit  of  reasoning  by 
9M«tt^  w  general  terms.  The  former  talent  is  necessary, 
>K  ^w*^  for  correcting  and  limiting  our  general  conclusions. 
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l>ut  for  enabling  us  to  apply  our  knowledge,  when  occasion 
requires,  to  its  real  practical  use.  The  latter  serves  the 
double  purpose,  of  preventing  our  attention  from  being 
distracted  during  the  course  of  our  reasonings,  bj  ideas 
which  are  foreign  to  the  point  in  question,  and  of  divert- 
ing the  attention  from  those  conceptions  of  particular 
objects  and  particular  events,  which  might  disturb  the 
judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  are  apt  to  be 
associated  with  them  in  consequence  of  our  own  casual 
experience. 

This  last  observation  points  out  to  us,  also,  one  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his  object 
is  not  so  much  to  inform  and  to  satisfy  the  understandings 
of  his  hearers,  as  to  force  their  immediate  assent,  it  is 
frequently  of  use  to  him  to  clothe  his  reasonings  in  that 
specific  and  figurative  language,  which  may  either  awaken 
in  their  minds  associations  favourable  to  his  purpose,  or 
may  divert  their  attention  from  a  logical  examination  of 
his  argument.  A  process  of  reasoning  so  expressed,  af- 
fords at  once  an  exercise  to  the  judgment,  to  the. im- 
agination, and  to  the  passions,  and  is  apt,  even  when 
loose  and  inconsequential,  to  impose  on  the  best  under* 
standings. 

It  appears  farther  from  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made,  that  the  perfection  of  philosophical  language,  con- 
sidered either  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  or  as  a  medium 
of  communication  with  others,  consists  in  the  use  of  ex- 
pressions, which  from  their  generality,  have  no  tendency 
to  awaken  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination  ;  or^ 
in  other  words,  it  consists  in  its  approaching,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  its  nature,  to  the  language  of  algebra.  And 
hence  the  effects  which  long  habits  of  philosophical  specu** 
iation  have,  in  weakening,  by  disuse,  those  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  necessary  for  the  exertions  of  the 

poet  and  the  orator,  and  of  gradually  forming  a  style  of 
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ception  to  the  general  doctrine  already  delivered  ;  fo 
attention  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  import  < 
words,  arises  only  from  the  accidental  circumst:- 
their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  essential  connection  m 
process  of  the  mind,  which  is  properly  called  n 
and  which  consists  in  the  inference  of  a  conchi 
premises.     In  all  the  sciences,  this  process  of  t' 
perfecuy  analogous   to  an  algebraical  operaf' 
other  words,  (when  the   meaning  of  our  ex 
once  fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  be  carric* 
by  tlie  use  of  signs,  without  attending,  duri 
the  process,  to  the  things  signified. 

The  conclusion   to  which   the  foregoii 
lead,  appears  to  me  to  be  decisive  of  th 
respect  to  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
general  terms  ;  for  if  it  be  granted,  that 
employed  without  any  reference  to  thr  ^ 

cation,  form  an  instnimcnt  of  thought 
purposes  of  reasoning,  the  only  shat' 
proof  of  the  common  doctrine  on  thr 
whicli  is  founded  on  the  impossil) 
process  of  the  mind  on  any  other 
ground.     Nothing  less,  surely, 
impossibility,  could  have  so  Ioi» 
to  an  hypothesis  unsupportc<* 
and  acknowledged  even  by  il 
volvc  much  difficulty  md  my 

It  docs  not  fall  within  mv 

m 

my  work,  into  a  particular 
consequences  which  folio - 


lical 
Ros- 


I  cannot,  however,  help  r 
tivating,  on  the  one  hanc^ 
Illustration,   and,  on  tli* 
means  of  general  terms 
vai  only  for  correcting  ^ 


M^ 


« reate  a 

iples;  and 

iiciplea  were 

.  nor  the  most 

iever»  I  am  dis- 

:  i  ( of  Nominalists, 

jipl^  by  means  of 

It  is  by  the 

of  the  alphabet 

^IfAwts  and  Berkeley 

the  use  of  language 

the  twelfth  century, 

ly  Roscelinus  and 

li  Ae  necessity  of  con- 

circumlocutions,  and 
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-*>  stating  it  in  a 

:t*ration,  by 

.>i;ress  which 

■  >c  more  strik* 

,.irity  led  llieni, 

ii  to  a  conclusion 

>o  opposite  to  the 

I  seems  to  have  been 
•(  Irine  being  equally  re- 
•;  which  tlien  divided  the 
•t!otus  and  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
fifered  in  their  manner  of  ex- 
sals,  and  opposed  each  other\ 
i^y>  yet  united  in  rejecting  the 
^ts,  not  only  as  absurd,  but  as  lead- 
•us  consequences.    At  last,  William 
.ngland,  and  a  scholar  of  Duns  Scotus,. 
it  controversy,  and  with  equal  ability 
rated  the  long-abandoned  philosophy  of 
i  om  this  time  the  dispute  was  carried  on 
.  mth,  in  the  universities  of  France,  of  Ger- 
•t'  England ;  more   particularly   in   the   two 
i  I  tries,  where  the  sovereigns  were  led,  by  some 
tews,  to  interest  themselves  deeply  in  the  contest, 
ii  to  employ  the  civil  power  in  supporting  their 
(te  opinions.    The  emperour  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in 
.11  for  the  assistance  which,  in  his  disputes  with  the 
|ie,*  Occam  had  given  to  him  by  his  writings,  sideil 
ilh  the  Nominalists.     Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on 
.'he  other   hand,   attached  himself  to  the   Realists,  and 
made  their  antagonists  the  objects  of  a  cruel  persecution*! 

*  Occam,  we  are  told,  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  emperor  :  ^^  Tii  me  dfrfcn* 
du  xladio,  et  ego  Ui  defendam  calamo/*  fiHiCKSji,  vol.  iii.  p.  8-28. 

t  MoiiHiiM*fl  Ecclcsiaiitical  Hiitor^. 
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••ei!  nion  of 
-     ^  r.:iHire ;    hir 
-  •  •••uil«l  liarillr 
_  •  •  i--i  Realists  liatl 
'*"«f.."ivc  doc f lilies. 
.  ■  .tiitiior  who  liai' 
►  -    ..:rrarv   •lisputcs/* 
.:,  dnm  ]iH'funlur« 
:.-•: :    (;on>innitis  mt- 
:mhi  (A  firta  ff  sirihi- 
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*   r:;Ice«<,  iiior^iiS;  rtium 
.  fu-slrs,   frrriini,    saiirii 
Tl'.M  (his  arcount  is  not 
•.*\  t^f  in>  Ie>s  an  aiiflioi' 
,>  a  lOiiiinon  occurrence  : 
.*...t*  ad  convitia,  iisfjuc  ad 
-    ;  £i:  iHi-rnos  invicem  digKuli 
*  •,    *:.:  Keales,  loqiii."j- 

?•  :>rt'-oinc:  oliservalion-?  rrlalc. 

A'i'CT  lie  P.ofonnalion  infernipl 

<..!>!:io::*.  has  been  since  occasion 

:.•;'.:  wrirois;  and,  S'ini^nhir  a.<  it  ma}- 

\::  been  hrouihl  lo  a   conchision  ii? 

.  .  :'  .Ki*«*t"J'      'J'**^  names,   indeed,  ol 

.;  ..  ..>  rxi'il  no  long:er  ;  biii  the  point  in 

;*o  two  celebrated   sects,   coincide-. 

..;Hii)n  which  has  been  agitated  in  our 


-'V.:n!  li.**  'Itvith  tif  John  Hiifs  who  wa«  n  RrjilM ;  ujh]  in 

.  .  K  -i  t^' Fr.«n'«'.  "<»  »•<*<  pirUnJ  to  cjruy  thru  hi-  ftll  a  \I.liii. 

•    ••  Mv't.    T.V  Ri'ili'ts,  o»  the  other  haiiil.  t.htaiiMci.  In  tlir 

..    ...  ••  ::.it:t«n  of  Mm  de  We.<ili.i,  wImi  wji*  aft.ulinl  to  ilw  jm-iv 

r'»t>e  otniU is'linjt  «rt.«  farrird  thiir  fiiiy  m»  fir  a>  U*  c'l  iijje 

■  •.»  viii  Ui:..iri.4  the  Holy  (ih.M/* 
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•wn  times,  and  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
speculations  of  modern  philosophy. 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nominalists,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  most 
distinguished  are,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  The 
first  has,  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  reprobated  the« 
hypothesis  of  the  Realists ;  and  has  stated  the  opinions  of 
their  antagonists  with  that  acufeness,  simplicity,  and  pre- 
cision, which  distinguish  all  his  writings."^  The  second, 
considering  (and,  in  my  opinion,  justly)  the  doctrines  of 
the  ancients  concerning  universal?,  in  support  of  which  so 
much  ingenuity  had  been  employed  by  the  Realists,  as 
the  great  source  of  mystery  and  errour  in  the  abstract  sci- 
ences, was  at  pains  to  overthrow  it  completely,  by  spme 
very  ingenious  and  original  speculations  of  his  own.  Mr* 
Hume'sf  view  of  the  subject,  as  he  himself  acknowledges^ 

**■  The  univvnality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  liath  been  the  cause  that  men 
think  the  thing?  themselves  are  universal ;  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  besdei 
Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shaU  be,  in  the 
world,  there  in  yet  something  else,  that  we  call  Man,  vii.  Man  iu  general ;  deceiv- 
ing themselves,  by  taking  the  universal,  or  general  appellation,  for  the  thing  it 
■igniGcth :  For  if  one  should  desire  the  pmnter  to  make  him  the  picture  of  a  mao, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  ny,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meaoeth  no  more,  bat  that 
the  pahitcr  should  chose  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must  needs  be  some 
of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be ;  none  of  which  arc  universaL  But 
when  he  would  have  him  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  person, 
he  limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one  person  he  chuseth.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nothing  universal  but  names ;  wiiich  are  therefore  called  indefinite,  because 
we  limit  them  not  ourselves,  but  leave  them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer :  whereas 
a  singular  name  b  limited  and  restrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  signifieth;  as 
When  we  say,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  grring  him  his  proper  name,  or  by  some 
such  other  way.^*  HoiBSs's  Tripos,  chap.  v.  §  6. 

f  **  A  very  material  questioQ  has  been  started  concerning  abstract  or  general 
ideas :  Whether  they  be  general  or  particular  m  the  mind*s  conception  of  them  ? 
A  great  philosopher  has  disputed  the  received  opioioo  in  this  particular ;  and  has 
awertcd,  that  all  general  ideas  Are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to  a  certain 
term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signification,  and  makes  them  recaU  upon 
occasion^plher  individoals,  which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be 
«De  of  the  greatert  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of  lato 
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-'-^      7"iTi  -ii:  of  Berkeley  ;   whom, 
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.  *  •      II  jil  the  universities  of  Eu- 
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•insequenres  (o  which  it  leads. 
. u   Mas,  I  beh'eve,   the  first  (if  we 
.  Murz     who  perceived  that,  if  this 
for  reasoning  must  consist,  in  a 
.,ii  :i<e  of  lan<;iia^e  as  an  instrument 
<   tjluable  of  his  remarks  on  this 
!  1  treatise  De  V  Art  de  Pensei\ 
?  '.  /mne  of  his  "  Cours  d'Etude." 
:!  •'isi  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  han 
•  :>  oi  Berkeley  and  Hume,  a  very 
:culation,  of  which  I  shall  have 
^  ....*     •    kW  notice. 
.  .^..     ■:   %  :  :h  the  doctrines  of  these  writers 
,    li'..   ^*  ,  :*  riio  mind  in  general  reasoning;,  is 
..     i       .,-  <i::ie  time,  in  my  apprehension,  so 
..:     »  »*»:*.  i»  i*  with  some  degree  of  surprise 
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I  have  read  the  attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to 
revive  the  system  of  the  Realists.  One  of  the  ablest  of 
these  attempts  b  by  Dr.  Price  ;  who,  in  his  very  valuable 
Treatise  on  Morals,  has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity 
in  support  of  some  of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  school, 
but  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example,  in 
connecting  this  speculation  about  universals,  with  the 
sublime  questions  of  natural  theology.  The  observations 
which  he  has  offered  in  support  of  these  opinions,  I  have 
repeatedly  perused  with  all  the  attention  in  my  power ; 
but  without  being  able  to  enter  into  his  views,  or  even  to 
comprehend  fully  his  meaning.  Indeed,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  slight  presumption 
against  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  when  I  ob- 
serve, that  an  author,  remarkable,  on  most  occasions,  for 
precision  of  ideas,  and  for  perspicuity  of  style,  never  fails 
to  lose  himself  in  obscurity  and  mystery,  when  he  enters 
on  these  disquisitions. 

Dr.  Price's  reasonings  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  uni- 
versals are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiesces  in  some  of 
Dr.  Reid's  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  ideal  theory  of 
perception.  That  there  are  in  the  mind  images  or  resem- 
blances of  things  external,  he  grants  to  be  impossible  ;  but 
still  he  seems  to  suppose,  that,  in  every  exertion  of 
thought,  there  is  something  immediately  present  to  the 
mind,  which  is  the  object  of  its  attention.  **  When  ab- 
"  stract  truth  is  contemplated,  is  not"  (says  he)  "  the  very 
^  object  itself  present  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of 
^  intellects  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a 
^  semicircle  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  same 
*•  object  in  view  ?  Is  this  object  nothing?  Or  is  it  only 
**an  image,  or  kind  of  shadow?  These  inquiries,"  he 
adds,  "  carry  our  thoughts  high."* 

*  The  whole  pas-^se  is  as  follotrs :  *^  The  word  idta  is  soioetiiDet  med  to  signify 
f hn  Inmedbte  ol^cct  of  the  annd  m  thinkiDg^  ooasiderafl  ai  •oBwtUac  ia  the  Bind, 
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The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  so  pazzling  to  this 
JM^enious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than  real.  In 
tie  ease  of  Perception,  Imagination,  and  Memory,  it  has 
been  already  fully  shewn,  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  the  existence  of  any  thing  in  the  mind  distinct 
from  the  mind  itself;  and  that,  even  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  fact  were  otherwise,  our  intellectual  operations 
would  be  just  as  inexplicable  as  they  are  at  present* 
Why  then  should  we  suppose,  that,  in  our  general  specu* 
lations,  there  must  exist  in  the  mind  some  object  of  its 
thoughts,  when  it  appears  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  object,  even  when  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about  individuals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  in  such 
tmses,  there  should  be  no  object  of  thought  in  the  mind, 
there  must  exist  something  or  other  to  which  its  attention 
M  directed.  To  this  difficulty  I  have  no  answer  to  make, 
but  by  repeating  the  fact  which  I  have  already  endeavour* 
ed  to  establish,  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we 
can  possibly  speculate  about  classes  of  objects ;  the  one, 
by  means  of  a  word  or  generic  term ;  the  other,  by  means- 
of  one  particular  individual  of  the  class  which  we  consider 
as  the  representative  of  the  rest;  and  that  these  two 
methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  speculations,  are  at 
bottom  so  much  the  same,  as  to  authorize  us  to  lay  down 

which  represents  the  real  ol^ect,  but  is  different  from  it  This  sense  of  an  idea  in 
derived  from  the  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  external  existence,  there  is 
•omething  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  which  it  contemplates  distinct  from 
the  olyect  itself,  that  being  at  a  distance.  But  what  is  tliis  ?  It  is  bad  language 
to  call  it  an  image  in  the  mind  of  the  obiject.  Shall  we  say  then,  that  there  is  in- 
deed no  such  thing?  But  would  not  this  be  the  same  as  to  say  that,  when  thet 
mfaiH  is  employed  m  viewing  and  examining  any  ol^ject,  which  is  either  not  present 
to  it,  or  doM  not  exist,  it  is  employed  in  viewmg  and  ex-unioiag  nothing,  and  there. 
fore  does  not  then  think  at  all  ? — When  abstract  truth  is  contemplated,  is  not  the 
▼ery  obtjert  itself  present  to  tlie  mind  ?  When  millions  of  intellects  contemplate 
the  equality  of  every  angle  in  a  semicircle  to  a  right  angle,  have  tliey  not  all  the 
same  ol^ect  in  view  ?  Is  tliis  object  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  aa  image  or  kind  of 
fhadowP— These  inquiries  cany  our  thougjhta  high.** 
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as  a  principle,  that,  williout  the  iise  of  signs,  alKour 
thoughts  must  have  related  to  individuals.  "VVJien  wc 
reason  therefore,  concerning  classes  or  genera,  the  objects 
of  our  attention  are  mcreh'  sij^ns ;  or  if,  in  any  instance, 
the  generic  word  shoidd  recal  some  individual,  (his  cir- 
cumstance is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  consequence  of 
an  accidental  association,  which  has  rather  a  tendency  to 
disturb,  than  to  assist  us  in  our  reasoning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Deity 
to  have  so  formed  us,  (hat  wc  might  have  been  capable  of 
reasoning  concerning  classes  of  objects,  without  the  use  of 
signs,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  io  determine.  But  this 
we  may  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  man  is  not 
such  a  being.  And  indeed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not 
therefore  necessarily  follow,  that  there  exists  any  thing 
in  a  genus,  distinct  from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  for  we  know  that  the  power,  which  we  have, 
of  thinking  of  particular  objects  without  the  medium  of 
signs,  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  their  existence  or 
non-existence  at  the  moment  we  think  of  them. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  to  indulge  ourselves  in  speculating  about  possibil- 
ities. It  is  of  more  consequence  to  remark  the  advantages 
which  we  derive  from  our  actual  constitution  ;  and  which, 
in  the  present  instance,,  appear  to  me  to  be  important  and 
admirable :  inasmuch  as  it  fits  mankind  for  an  easy  inter- 
change of  their  intellectual  acquisitions,  by  imposing  on 
(hem  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  their  solitary  specu- 
lations, the  same  instrument  of  thought,  which  forms  the 
established  medium  of  their  communications  with  each 
other. 

In  tlie  very  slight  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the 

controversy  between    the    Nominalists  and   the  Realists 

about  the  existence  of  universals,  I  have  taken  no  notice 

of  an  intermediate  sect  called  Conceptual  is  ts ;  whose  dis- 
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» «ii  to  baTc  been,  that  the  mind  hai^ 
ameni  conceptions.*     From  the  in^ 
voracT  of  their  liagaage  on  the  sub- 
•«•.    t    *  -pK  A  Terr  ewr  matter  to  ascertain  precisely 

«  •m  the  pdot  in  question,  but,  on 
.  I  HI  ndineti  to  Chink,  that  it  amounted  to  the 
■snipiMitioos :  first,  that  we  have  no  reason 
4ie  ^n»t»fice  of  any  essences,  or  universal 
C  lO  2:eneral  terms  ;  and  secondly,  thai 
miwer  of  reasoning  concerning  genera^ 
K  3Mvuh»ls,  without  tlu  mediation  of  Ian- 
^.  ftiiMNtf«  I  canBot  think  of  any  other  hypothesis 
v^oi  "t  >^  "HMsible  to  form  on  the  subject,  distinct  from 
*ftw»  H  dkf  :w«  celebrated  sects  already  mentioned.  In 
4^«*iK  4ir  ex»tence  of  universals,  we  know  that  the 
CHie:tiC8i&c»  a^sreed  with  the  Nominalists.  In  what, 
IK'V^  v.'^tt  «^  wppose  that  they  differed  from  them,  but 
diHtc  *JW  lece^Hty  of  language  as  an  instrument  of 
jktfii^^  tt  c^rryins;  on  our  genera]  speculations  ? 

>i'ttl  »i:»  ^«^'t  of  Conceptualists,  Dr.  Reid  is  disposed 
%r  ^1^  ^'  Locke ;  and  I  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to 
ihtMw  n«^»  r  Locke  had  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
;iwMi%  tt  i'i>^te«  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  what  I 
)riiH^  «lnii^t^wtt^ed  to  express  in  the  two  general  proposi- 
^vy«  %1><1  1  have  just  now  stated.     The  apparent  incon- 


♦  '  Vi^kiMit's.  iv^wrtA  pMilo  Abelardi  hTpotheii,  muverRalia  in  notioiiibus  atqu^ 
jfTi:rTr*V  ■!(«>»  ^  *^^^*  >ittsiuluibiis  abetractione  fonnatis  consistcre  Htatuehant^ 
VI*  .vw^rt^v^  iK-&  i««t.**  BKrcKSR,  vol.  iii.  p.  008.  (Lips.  176G.) 

-  \_totn\>ff  %^  «««al  bmilisp.  Alkjui,  ut  Rocellnois  univcrsalia  nteras  es.«e 
jm,u«i<f  \W  imvB  in  mIo  intcUectu  posucrunt,  atquc  raercM  aiu'mi  con- 
^'««-  mnwiiirwir  tfiiw  coDceptiulcs  aliqui  vocant,  ct  a  nominalilMis  dictiu- 
{kwu««*«  ti^  tfCuni  ixvifundAnt.  Alii  fuerunt,  qui  universalia  qiia^ivcniut, 
1M»  1««  w  *^'^'^«*^  f^'^^  *^  mtuioiuIhu  integris,  quod  Joh.  Sariaberiensid  ad^irihit 
1^  \)«itM^;  t*^  {Mot  itttrHipil  illc,  mihi  non  satis  liquet** 

MoRHOF.  Polyhirtor.  Tom.  Sec.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  J  2. 
I  |yi\v  sv-^v*  «>>  aMkr  K^'  t«K^  Ivt  claiis  of  Nominalists  ktiT  uicvtioucd :  as  I  Uuii 
M^  VMlMt  M  jiMmnllrtil  l^MW  doctrine. 
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ttisteocies  which  occar  in  that  part  of  his  Essay  in  which 
the  question  is  discussed,  have  led  subsequent  authors  to 
represent  his  sentiments  in  different  lights ;  but  as  these 
inconsistencies  plainly  shew,  thkt  he  was  neither  satisfied 
with  the  system  of  the  Realists,  nor  with  that  of  the  Norn- 
indists,  they  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  that  he  leaned 
to  the  intermediate  hypothesis  iJready  mentioned,  noU 
withstanding  the  inaccurate  and  paradoxical  manner  in 
which  he  has  expressed  it.^ 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid's  own 
opinion  seems  to  me  also  to  coincide  nearly  with  that  of 
the  Conceptualists ;  or,  at  least,  to  coincide  with  the  two 
propositions  which  I  have  ijready  supposed  to  contain  a 
summary  of  their  doctrine  ?  The  absurdity  of  (he  ancient 
opinion  concerning  universals,  as  maintained  both  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  he  has  exposed  by  the  clearest  and  most 
decisive  arguments ;  not  to  mention,  that  by  his  own  very 
original  and  important  speculations  concerning  the  ideal 
theory,  he  has  completely  destroyed  that  natural  preju- 
dice from  which  the  whole  system  of  universal  ideas  grad- 
ually took  rise.  If,  even  in  the  case  of  individuals,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of  any  object  of 
thought  in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  we  arc 
at  once  relieved  from  all  the  diiBculties  in  which  philos- 
ophers have  involved  themselves,  by  attempting  to  explain, 
in  consistency  with  that  ancient  hypothesis,  the  process 
of  the  mind  in  its  general  speculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear,  from  Dr.  Reid's 
criticisms  on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his  opinion  does 
not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Nominalists ;  and  that  the 
power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  reasoning  concerning 
classes  of  objects,  appears  to  him  to  imply  some  faculty, 
of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  systems  of  these  philoso- 
pliers. 

•  See  Note  (K.) 
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'^  other  attribates  of  the  mind ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  them. 
^'  In  like  manner,  I  can  distinctly  conceive  univeraals ; 
^^  but  I  cannot  imagine  them."^ 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that,  by  conceiving  uni* 
versals,  Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  more,  than  understanding 
the  meaning. of  propositions  involving  general  terms.  But 
the  observations  he  has  made  (admitting  them  in  their  full 
extent)  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  question  about  the 
necessity  of  signs,  to  enable  us  to  speculate  about  such 
propositions.  The  vague  use  which  metaphysical  writers 
have  made  of  the  word  conception^  (of  which  I  had  occa- 
sion (q  take  notice  in  a  former  chapter,)  has  contributed 
in  part  to  embarrass  this  subject.  That  we  cannot  con- 
ceive universals  in  a  way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in  which 
we  conceive  an  absent  object  of  sense,  is  granted  on  both 
sides.  Why  then  should  we  employ  the  same  word 
conception^  to  express  two  operations  of  the  mind  which 
are  essentially  different  ?  When  we  speak  of  conceiving 
or  understanding  a  general  proposition,  we  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  we  have  a  conviction,  (founded  -on  our 
previous  use  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,)  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleasure,  to  substitute,  instead 
of  the  general  terras,  some  one  of  the  individuals  compre- 
hended under  them.  When  we  hear  a  proposition  an- 
nounced, of  which  the  terms  are  not  familiar  to  us  ;  we 
naturally  desire  to  have  it  exemplified,  or  illustrated,  by 
means  of  some  particular  instance  ;  and  when  we  are  once 
satisfied  by  such  an  application,  that  wc.  have  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  proposition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we 
make  no  scruple  to  say,  that  we  conceive  or  understand 
its  meaning ;  although  we  should  not  extend  our  views 
beyond  the  words  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even 
although  no  particular  exemplification  of  it  should  occur 
to  us  at  the  moment.     It  is  in  this  sense  only,  that  the 
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<<  that  we  do  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to 
"every  term  we  make  use  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Gov- 
"ernment,  Church,  Negociation,  Conquest,  we  seldom 
spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas  of  which 
these  complex  ones  are  composed.  It  is,  however, 
"  obser\'able,  that,  notwithstanding  this  imperfection,  we 
^^  may  avoid  talking  nonsense  on  these  subjects ;  and  may 
"  perceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if 
"  we  had  a  full  comprehension  of  them.  Thus  if,  instead 
'*  of  saying,  that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have  always  recourse 
**  to  negociation,  we  should  say,  that  tb«y  have  always 
"  recourse  to  conquest ;  the  custom  which  we  have  ac- 
^'  quired,  of  attributing  certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  fol- 
^^  lows  the  words,  and  makes  us  immediately  perceive  the 
**  absurdity  of  that  proposition.' ' 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this 
passage,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner 
our  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  gradually  establish  in 
the  mind  such  relations  among  the  words  we  employ,  as 
enable  us  to  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning  by  means  of 
them,  without  attending  in  every  instance  to  their  particu- 
lar signification.  With  most  of  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject I  perfectly  agree,'  but  the  illustrations  he  gives  of 
them,  are  of  too  great  extent  to  be  introduced  here,  and 
I  would  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  their  perspi- 
cuity, by  attempting  to  abridge  them.  I  must  therefore 
refer  such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  prosecute  the  specu- 
lation, to  his  very  ingenious  and  philosophical  treatise. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,"  (says  Dr. 
Campbell,)  "  it  happens  that,  in  matters  which  are  per- 
"  fectly  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reason  by  meaifs  of 
*r  words,  without  examining,  in  every  instance,  their  signi- 
"fication.  Almost  all  the  possible  applications  of  the 
<^' terms  (in  other  words,  all  the  acquired  relations  of  the 
^^signs)  have  become  customary  to  us.     The  consequence 
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the  mistakes  they  mention,,  when  we.  make  use  of  a  lan- 
guage which  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to  us.      Nothing, 
indeed,  I  apprehend,  can  ahew  more  clearly  the  use  we 
make  of  words  in  reasoning  than  this,  that  an  observation 
which,  when  expressed  in  our  own  language,  seems  trite 
or  frivolous,  often  acquires  the  appearance  of  depth  and 
originality,  by  being  translated  into  another.      For  my 
own  part,  at  least,  I  am  conscious  of  having  been  fre- 
quently led,  in  this  way,  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  merits  of  ancient  and  of  foreign  authors ;  and  it  has 
happened  to  me  more  than  once,  that  a  sentence,  which 
seemed  at  first  to  contain  something  highly  ingenious  and 
profound,  when  translated  into  words  familiar  to  me,  ap- 
peared obviously  to  be  a  trite  or  a  nugatory  proposition* 
The  effect  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted  style 
in  our  own  language,  is  similar  to  what  we  experience 
when  we  read  a  composition  in  a  foreign  one.     The  eye 
is  too   much   dazzled  to   see   distinctly.      ^^Aliud  styli 
^  genus,"  (says  Bacon)  ^^  totum  in  eo  est,  ut  verba  sint 
^'  aculeata,  sententis  concisse,  oratio  denique  potius  versa 
*^  quam  fusa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia,  per  hujusmodi  artificium, 
*^  magis  ingenidsa  videantur  quam  re  vera  sint.      Tale 
**  invenitur  in  Seneca  effusius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  secun- 
"  do  moderatius." 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin  com- 
position, aids  powerfully  the  imposition  we  have  now  been 
considering,  and  renders  that  language  an  inconvenient 
medium  of  philosophical  communication,  as  well  as  an 
inconvenient  instrument  of  accurate  thought.  Indeed,  in 
all  languages  in  which  this  latitude  in  the  arrangement  of 
words  is  admitted,  the  associations  among  words  must 
be  looser,  than  where  one  invariable  order  is  followed ; 
and  of  consequence,  on  the  principles  of  Hume  and  Camp-^ 
bell,  the  mistakes  which  are  committed  in  reasonings 
VOL.  u  22 
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expressed  in  such  languages,  will  not  be  so  readily  de- 
tected. 

The  erraurs  in  reasoning,  to  which  we  are  exposed  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  words  as  an  instrument  of 
thought,  will  appear  the  les»  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  all  the  languages  which  hare  hitherto  existed  in  the 
world,  have  derived  their  origin  from  popular  use,  and 
that  their  application  to  philosophical  purposes,  wa& 
altogether  out  of  the  view  of  those  men  who  first  employ- 
ed them.  Whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  invent  a 
language,  which  would  at  once  facilitate  philosophical 
communication,  and  form  a  more  convenient  instrument 
of  reasoning  and  of  invention,  than  those  we  possess  at 
present,  is  a  question  of  very  difficult  discussion,  and 
upon  which  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion.  The 
failure  of  Wilkins's  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a  real 
character,  and  a  philosophical  language,  is  not  perhaps^ 
decisive  against  such  a  project ;  for,  not  to  mention  some 
radical  defects  in  his  plan,  the  views  of  that  very  eminent 
philosopher  do  not  seem  to  have  extended  much  farther 
than  to  promote  and  extend  the  literary  intercourse  among 
different  nations.  Leibnitz,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
author  who  has  hitherto  conceived  the  possibility  of  aid- 
ing tlie  powers  of  invention  and  of  reasoning,  by  the  use 
of  a  more  convenient  instrument  of  thought ;  but  he  lias 
no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  interesting  sub- 
ject. It  is  only  from  a  conversation  of  his  with  Mr.  Boyle 
and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he  was  in  England  in  1673, 
and  from  some  imperfect  hints  in  different  parts  of  hit 
works,"^  that  we  find  it  had  engaged  his  attention.  In  the 
course  of  this  conversation  he  observed,  that  Wilkins  had 
mistaken  the  true  end  of  a  real  character,  which  was  not 
merely  to  enable  difTerent  nations  to  correspond  eabilv 

*  Sec  Note  (LO 
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Nit  to  uiist  the  reaioD,  th«  invention*  and  the 

la  his  vritJD^t,  too,  he  somewhere  ipeaks  of 

wbct  of  hunuD  thonghts,  which  he  had  been  em* 

i  in  fanning,  and  which,  .piwbafolj,   (as  Fonleoelle 

larked)  had  soioe  relation   to  hit)  universal  Ian- 

V  nomeDclatiire  which  has  been  introduced  into 

L.chemialry,  leema  to  me  to^iirniqh  a  strildng  illualr.alion  of 

the  effect  of  appropriated  and  well-defined  esprcBHioDS,  in 

aiding  the  intellectual  powers ;  and  the  period  is  probably 

not  Air  rlis^tnl,  when  BimJlar  innovations  will  be  attempted 

e  of  the  other  acieaces. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  Uw  Purpoiea  to  vliicli  tbe  Powen  of  Abitndkn  and  Oeneralintian  an 

•uWrvient 

It  has  been  already  shewn,. thai,  without  the  use  of 
signs,  all  our  knowledge  must  necessarily  have  been  limited 
to  individuals,  and  that  we  should  have  been  perfectly 
incapable  botb  of  ctaasification  and  general  resjioning. 
Some  Bullion  have  maintained,  that  without  the  power  of 
generalization,  (which  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  meana 
nothing   more   than   the   capacity   of  employing  general 

*  "M.  Leibiiiti  Bvoit  conpi  !e  prqel  d'une  langue  philoJOphiqu*  et  nniyenrile. 
Willini  EvCqut  de  Chater,  et  Dilfunn  y  Bircnent  trav^ll« ;  malg  dSi  1e  IniH 
qu'il  et<Nt  CO  Angl^ciTC,  U  >vait  dit  I  MCsneun  Boyle  et  d'  OUIenbouTg  qu'il  nc 
rro^t  pai  que  n>  granda  bomniH  eunent  encore  frsppt  ou  but  lit  pouvoient 
Hea  folreqiKdci  uatioiu  qui  oe  I'mtcndoient  pu  ruuent  alsfment  cojiiidimis-, 
nub  il)  n'jvoient  pni  ;Utn]>p(  lea  vfiritnUet  canclirti  rCeli,  qui  Ctcrient  I'imitni- 
inent  le  plu>  fio  dont  I'eiprit  huonio  k  pOt  lerrir,  et  qui  devoient  rxtrfnieitient 
faolitiT  «t  le  raiBinneioent,  et  !a  memoire,  et  I'inveution  dei  thoira.  Ill  devoif'iit 
reoniiKcr,  nutiut  qu'il  fittril  powible,  aui  cainclirei  d'olgphre,  qui  en  rtTcl  soiit 
trta  nniplej,  et  lri>  eiprenir!,  qui  n'out  jimaii  ni  nuperfluitf ,  tu  equivaquc,  et  doit 
toaUs  t»  vsriM? 9  tort  Tumnnfa.  11  h  parl£  en  quflqiie  CDdniil,  d'lta  &ipbabi-t 
ilea  peaafa  twraaines,  qu'il  nmlitoit.  ,  Selon  touto  lo  upparcncea,  ccl  alp!iab(.*t 
jivoil  ripport  t  El  l>i^e  univmellc."  •, 
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*nre,  common  to  man  with  the 

iice  of  this  doctrine,  that, 
customed  to  state  what  are 
if  nature,  in  the  form  of  general 
ineans  necessary  for  the  practical 
we  should  express  them  in  this 
.lilt  we  should  express  them  in  words 
usopher,  for  example,  may  state  it  as  a 
that  "  fire  scorches ;"  or  that  "  heavy 
fi  unsupported,  fall  downwards :"  but,  long 
use  of  artificial  signs,  and  even  before  the 
reason,  a  child  learns  to  act  upon  both  of  these 
Dsitions.  In  doing  so,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the 
linctive  principle  which  has  now  been  mentioned, 
•iirected  in  its  operation  (as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
instincts)  by  the  experience  of  the  individual.  If  man, 
therefore,  had  been  destined  for  no  other  purposes,  than 
to  acquire  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  nature 
as  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  animal  existence, 
he  might  have  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his  being  without 
the  use  of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  instinctive  anticipation  of 
physical  events,  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  what  we 
foresee  is  to  happen,  so  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to 
increase  onr  power,  by  employing  physical  causes  as  in- 
struments for  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes  ;  nay, 
we  can  employ  a  series  of  such  causes,  so  as  to  accomplish 
very  remote  effects.     We  can  employ  the  agency  of  air, 

multc,  quclqne  f^rande  qu*clle  aoit,  n*efit  p»8  unc  certitude.  Aucuq,o  relation  n^ces- 
nirc  oe  lie  pour  noui  Ic  paiei  i  ravcnir,  ni  la  conatancn  de  ce  que  j^ai  vu  4  celle  de 
ce  que  j*auroiii  continoi  d^obicnrer  ri  j*etoiii  rest^  duos  den  circoiutances  semblableji ; 
maMpiinprenion  qui  me  porte  k  rq;ardcr  comme  exivtant,  comme  r(^cl  ce  qui  ni*a 
pr6Retit6  ce  caractcre  dc  coniitaiice  est  irrfonrtible.** — f 't>  <fc  Tuboot,  partio  ii.  p.  56. 
"  Quand  iro  Fran^oiA  et  un  Aoglois  prufent  de  inemei  {f^y*  Voltaire,)  il  fuut  bien 
quails  aient  raiMii." 
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^   .  ..:j»ii»4»ou»-'r^    *'?'  exercise  of  our  reasoniii-i; 

1  rij**  MrfK*.  :;»-^>re,  of  the  word  reasouinj;, 
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..  •  i.*t   ••  ^♦•'ifa.j'J'Jon.  or  with  the  use  of  sijrns. 

ii;.-i^  "MJ  «■»:"  :ni«  couchision,  that  savages, 

.-  J-  J    •  -   «:t^ilv  occupied  with  particulars, 
,        C-.  .c  •  iK -jnaiion  nor  capacity  for  general 
.-,  J"     "?•    .V rationally  observed  io  employ  a 
.'  u^  ».c  icconiplishing  a  particular  purpose. 
^  .1    .L»  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferiour  de- 
,;  *.  >e  ppmarked  in  the  other  animals  ;  and 
.    .  xl-1  it  farther,  is  probably  not  the  etlerl 
•    '     ,*:    jitneraiization,  but  of  the   imperfet  tiDii 
.*.   faiiiltics  which  are  couunon  to  Uuiw 
.  .     .*,  piriicularly  of  their  power<«  of  atleniioji 
.  .    .,    .     The  instances   which    arc  common!  v 
.••.*\e  :l;:*l  they  are  not  destitute  of  the  powti 
^     .....,:  u!i  c  xdinples  of  that  species  of  contrivance 
:..«..    .^::;  r.:t ni ioned ;    and  are  perfectly  distinc  i 
•»-^f    .-  v!.coiual  processes  to  which  the  use  of  sign- 
•    .   .  *.:. servient.* 

•»-•    ::.-!ini  in<t.incr!t  wliiili  I  have  iiH't  with,  c.f  sarrinfy  in  thr 
„  ...  ::t%l  !i>  M.  Bailli-y,  in  \,U  JMtn  sur  hs  Ar.hmu i„ addivsnil 

N    ••  1^.  hi^HiOsC ir«»prit  et  dl;rno  di*  cc»!i(i;uico,  n>'a  nnonlT'  iWvw  f.iliv 
••..••!.     il  avoil  III!  rinpi?  tiv>  inlH  !!•.'•  nl ;  il  f-'aimi-'it  a  Itii  drHiiH"- 
.•.::.!!:  il  I'toii  tri'>l*mnd;  mais  il  !<•>  jilncoit  a^.''f•z  l«.in,  {>our  qiip  n- 
;i-.  If  *in;:i=   lu'  pi:t  pn.s  Irs  alliiD'ir^  :  :»|'res  l>if;i  <li  s  r  n'ort-  iimti'i  - 
,-.:  v'li'  &  j.rt'j>;trtT  J'ii»\<nlion,  legiiigo,  m\v;i!»<  ):i*«.t  iit»  'irHric-'i.Mi''  'r.i 
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Whether  that  particalar  Bpecies  of  mechaniGal  contri' 
vance  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which  conBisia 
merely  in  employing  a  aeries  of  physical  causes  to  accom- 
plish an'  effect  which  we  cannot  produce  immediately, 
should  or  should  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  reason, 
ing,  I  shall  not  now  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present- 
purpose  to  remark,  that  it  is  essentially  different  from 
those  intellectual  processes  to  which  the  use  of  signs 
is  indispensably  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  what  I  have  now  said,  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  those  more  complicated  mechanical 
inventions,  in  which  a  variety  of  powers  are  made  to  con- 
spire at  once  to  produce  a  particular  effect.  Such  con- 
trivances, perhaps,  may  be  found  to  involve  processes  of 
the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  signs.  But 
these  questions  will  fall  more  properly  under  our  consid- 
eration when  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  reasoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  so  far  as  our 
thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objects,  or  to  indi- 
vidual events,  which  we  have  actually  perceived,  and  of 

tant  unc  sen-Iette  sous  lelnras,  le  saiut  de  oette  serviette,  et  8*en  seirit  pour  attein- 
clre  iL  la  noix  ct  ramener  jti»qu*  4  lui.  La  maniere  de  casser  la  mix  exigea  one 
nnuvelle  invention ;  il  en  vint  ibout,  en  placant  la  noix  i,  terre,  en  y  fiuaant  tomberde 
liaut  une  pieire  ou  un  caiUou  pour  la  briaer.  Vous  voyes,  Mouieiir,  que  mii  avoir 
coimu,  coinmc  Gallil^e,  les  loix  de  la  chfite  dei  corps,  le  singe  avoit  bien  remarque 
la  force  que  ces  corps  acquierent  par  la  chfite.  Ce  mo3ren  oependant  se  troova  en 
de&ut.  Un  jour  qu^il  avoit  plu,  la  terre  6toH  molle,  la  noix  enfoocoit,  et  la  piem? 
ii^dvolt  plus  d*action  pour  la  briser.  Que  fit  le  singe?  11  alia  cbercher  un  tuileau, 
piara  U  noix  des9us,  et  en  laissant  tomber  la  pierre  il  brisa  la  noix  qui  n*enfoDcoK 
ylmy^Disrours  einumwrapjr  VAuteurde  rHistoire  de  VAttrfmomU.  A  Paris, 
1790,  tome  ii.  p.  126. 

Admitting  these  facts  to  be  accurately  stated,  they  still  leave  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  brute;  for  in  none  of  the  contrivances  here  mentioned, 
U  theru  any  tlnng  analogous  to  thoee  intellectual  processes  which  lead  the  inind  to 
gjL'ueral  condunons,  and  wluch  (according  to  the  foregcnng  doctrine)  imply  the 
Ure  of  general  terms.  Those  powers,  therefore,  which  enable  us  to  classify 
u!>jc>cts,  and  to  employ  signs  as  an  instrument  of  llioiight,  are,  as  far  as  wccjh 
judge,  peculiar  to  the  human  species. 
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M  iscmw  tliv  hrai  of  a  furnace ;  the  funitcr 
•roa  aia^i«ari[if ;  ami  the  iron  to  all  the  Tariovi  ^ 
tar  ncr'Daiiical  ari^.     Nov,  i(  appears  to  ne 
mj  be  conveitril  and  «loM  viibont  the  ak' 
7S\i  re\  3#^ureillv,  to  discoTer  a  aeries  of 
«ie.-i:  ;o  ^  particular  en<t.  or,  in  other  wo 
oti' r.viit-jj  inrrnlion.  implie*,  accordio; 
iiooiri:ie»  of  philosophers,  th«  exerciae 
pawftf.     In  this  mds«.  tlierefore,  (rf  tli 
i  ir.i  intViatA  to  ihiDk.  that  it  is  not  e» 
■i:h  i:<r  uciillr  of  Keiieralizatioo,  or  v 
li  4«  si>.ii«  conrirtnaiioQ  of  this  coii' 
wbo5e  mitiiU  are  alnio«t  wholly  ocri 
iai  vho  hive  neither  incUmtioB  n' 
£pei'u!ji:i>ns  are  jet  occaakNully 
l'>.:;;.-jin(>f  mean  for  aceompliBl 
Kkc-n  Hv-iifihins:  of  (hk  kind,  bi  ^• 

crte>  any,  1  think,  be  renarfcei'  >  » 

ihAt  ihey  do  not  carry  it  firth< 
m'  their  want   of  ^neraJiiati 
of  »o.ne  of  those  ftGultie« 
w..!i  our  #pci'!es,  particalari 
Mw\   refolWlion.     The  ii; 
priHliict.-d  to  pnnre  that  tii' 
i>f  roiiAuiiingi  are  hII  i  \ 
wliich  has   been 
fniin  (hose  intellei 
it  esieDtially  sutii 

»  Oncof  Iho  hf-l  Bill- 
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.  ji  H-e  extend  our 
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itmeat  b^  which  Ihey 
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^*  t,f  '^eii  the  specii- 

*^€i      '"  • '  0 .  it  is  vioX^  that 
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^^         •    .  processes  of 

rfc^^   '  "  jr ;  but  that  the 

^^  are  far  more  Conn- 

ie      •  iiial  employment  of 

*"  the  most  unenlighten- 

.  individuals  who  pos- 
y  eminent  degree,  but 
rely  about  particulars,  it 
«;neral  truths,  and,  of  con- 
(lits  in  life  lead  them  to  spec- 
•iiiy  fit  them  for  distinguishin 
iimited  and  subordinate  sphere. 
e  mind  has  been  familiarized  by 
own  reflections,  to  the  correct  use 
ve  terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps 
hitellectual  exertion  than  is  necessary 
details  of  ordinary  business,  to  arrive  at 
is;    which,  when  illustrated  to  the  lower 
i,  in  their  particular  applications,  seem  to 
;  tility  of  invention,  little  short  of  supernatu- 

•.alogy  of  t)ie  algebraical  art  may  be  of  use  in 

Dg  these  observations.      The  difference,  in  fact, 

It  the  investigations  we  carry  on  by  its  assistance, 

tM-neral  reasooingi  aeem  intricate,  merely  because  they  are  general;  nor  Is 
'  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of  p^uliculars, 
:  <-unmxMi  circunHtance  in  which  they  all  agrtis  or  to  extract  it,  pun:  and  un 
iivt,  from  the  other  luperfiuous  circumstances.    Every  judgment  or  conclusion 
Aitti  :hem  ii  particular.    They  cannot  enlarge  their  view  lo  thoiic  universal  pro- 
(jo^iticHU,  which  comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  iudividuaN,  and  in. 
elude  a  whole  idence  in  a  nngle  theorem.    Their  eye  \%  confounded  with  buch  an 
ffxtennve  prospect;   and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it,  e\'en  though  clearly 
cxprescd,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.**  Ul'mje*9  PUitictd  X^iVotcrxtv. 
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and  other  processes  of  reasoning,  is  more  inconsiderable 
than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  former  are  expressed  in  an 
appropriate  language,  with  which  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  associate  particular  notions.  Hence  they  exhibit  the 
efficacy  of  signs  as  an  instrument  of  thou^iit  in  a  more 
distinct  and  palpable  manner,  than  the  speculations  we 
carry  on  by  words,  which  are  continually  awakening  the 
power  of  Conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  shewed  algebraists,  that, 
by  substituting  in  their  investigations  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, instead  of  known  quantities,  they  might  render  the 
solution  of  every  problem  subservient  to  the  discovery  of 
a  general  truth,  he  did  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  alge- 
braical reasonings ;  he  only  enlarged  the  signification  of 
the  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed.  And  if,  in 
teaching  that  science,  it  is  found  expedient  to  accustom 
Btudents  to  solve  problems  by  means  of  the  particulai' 
numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made  acquaint-^ 
ed  with  literal  or  specious  arithmetic,  it  is  not  because 
the  former  processes  are  less  intricate  than  the  latter,  but 
because  their  scope  and  utility  are  more  obvious,  and  be- 
cause it  is  more  easy  to  illustrate,  by  examples  than  by 
words,  the  difference  between  a  particular  conclusion,  and 
a  general  theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  processes  of 
the  vulgar  and  of  the  philosopher,  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  that  between  the  two  states  of  the  algebraical  art  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Vieta ;  the  general  terms  which  are 
used  in  the  various  sciences,  giving  to  those  who  can  em- 
ploy them  with  correctness  and  dexterity,  the  same  sort 
of  advantage  over  the  uncultivated  sagacity  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  which  the  expert  algebraist  possesses  over  the 
arithmetical  accomptant. 
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If  the  ibrcgoing  doctrine  be  admitted  as  just,  it  exhibits 
a  view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
peculiarly  striking  and  beautiful ;  as  it  shews  that  the  same 
faculties  which,  without  the  use  of  signs,  must  necessarily 
have  been  limited   to  the  consideration   of  individual  ob- 
jects and  particular  events,  are,  by  means  of  signs,  fitted  to 
embrace,  without  effort,  those  comprehensive  theorems,  to 
the  discovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the  united  efforts  of  the 
whole  human  race  would  have  been  unequal.     The  advan- 
tage our  animal  strength  acquires  by  the  use  of  mechanical 
engines,  exhibits  but  a  faint  image  of  that  increase  of  our 
intellectual  capacity  which  we  owe  to  language. — It  is  this 
increase  of  our  natural   powers  of  comprehension,  which 
seems  to  be  the  principal  foundation  of  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  the  discovery  of  general  theorems.     Such  a 
discovery   gives  us  at  once  the  command  of  an   infinite 
variety  of  particular  truths,  and  communicates  to  the  mind 
a  sentiment  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we  feel 
when    we  contemplate    the   magnitude  of   those  physical 
effects,  of  which  we  have  acquired  the  command  by  our 
mechanical  contrivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  first,  to  be  a  farther  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  estal> 
lish,  that  the  difficulty  of  philosophical  discoveries  is  much 
less  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  only 
follows  from  them,  that  this  difficulty  is  of  a  different  nature, 
from  what  we  are  apt  to  suppose  on  a  superficial  view  of 
the  subject.  To  employ,  with  skill,  the  very  delicate  in- 
strument which  nature  has  made  essentially  subservient  to 
general  reasoning,  and  to  guard  against  the  errours  which 
result  from  an  injudicious  use  of  it,  require  an  uncommon 
capacity  of  patient  attention,  and  a  cautious  circumspection 
in  conducting  our  various  intellectual  processes,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  habits  of  philosophical  reflection.     To 
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must  be  modified,  they  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of  miB- 
take,  and  of  disappointment,  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs,  how- 
ever rigidly  just  they  may  be  in  themselves,  and  however 
accurately  we  may  reason  from  them.  If  our  general  prin- 
ciples happen  to  be  false,  they  will  involve  us  in  errours,  not 
only  of  conduct  but  of  speculation  ;  and  our  errours  will  be 
the  more  numerous,  the  more  comprehensive  the  principles 
are  on  which  we  proceed. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  fully,  would  lead  to  h 
minuteness  of  disquisition  inconsistent  with  ray  general 
plan,  and  I  shall  therefore,  at  present,  confine  myself  to 
such  remarks  as  appear  to  be  of  most  essential  importance. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
establish  solid  general  principles,  without  the  previous  stu- 
dy of  particulars  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
with  the  examination  of  individual  objects,  and  individual 
events,  in  order  to  lay  a  ground-work  of  accurate  classi- 
fication, and  for  a  just  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  gen- 
eral principles,  which  may  be  safely  relied  on,  as  guides  to 
the  knowledge  of  particular  truths:  and  unless  our  principles 
admit  of  such  a  practical  application,  however  beautiful 
they  may  appear  to  be  in  theory,  they  are  of  far  less  value 
than  the  limited  acquisitions  of  the  vulgar.  The  tnith  of 
these  remarks  is  now  so  universally  admitted,  and  is  indeed 
so  obvious  in  itself,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  midti- 
ply  words  in  supporting  them ;  and  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  stating  them  in  this  Chapter,  if  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to 
dispute  them,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  opinions 
which  they  entertained' concerning  the  nature  of  universals. 
Forgetting  that  genera  and  species  are  mere  arbitrary  cre- 
ations which  the  human  mind  forms,  by  withdrawing  the 
attention  from  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  ohject^s,  and 
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giviniT  a  common  name  to  (heir  resembling  qualities,  they 
conceived    universals   to  be  real   existences,  or  (as  thej 
expressed  it)  to  he  the  essences  of  individuals  ;  and  flatter- 
ed themselves  with  the  belief,  that  by  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  these  essences  in  the  first  instance,  they  might  be 
enabled  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  without 
submitting  to  the  study  of  nature  in  detail.     These  errours, 
which  were  common  to  the  Platonists  and  the  Peripatetics, 
and  which  both  of  them  seem  to  have  adopted  from  the 
Pythagorean  school,  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any 
thing  else,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  ancients  in  physi- 
cal knowledge.     The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  almost  the 
only  author  of  the  present  age  who  has  ventured  to  defend 
this  plan  of  philosophizing,  in  opposition  to  that  which  has 
been   so   successfully  followed  by    the   disciples  of  lord 
Bacon. 

"  The  Platonists,"  says   he,   ''  considering  science    as 
"  something  ascertained,  definite,  and  steady,  would  admit 
"  nothing  to  be  its  object  which  was  vague,  indefinite,  and 
*^  passing.     For  this  reason  they  excluded  all  individuals 
**  or  objects  of  sense,  and  (as  Ammonius  expresses  it)  ra;-- 
"  ed  themselves  in  their  contemplations  from  beings  partic- 
"  ular  to  beings  universal,  and  which,  from  their  own  nature, 
<*  were  eternal  and  definite." — "  Consonant  to  this  was  the 
"  advice  of  Plato,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  our  spec- 
".ulations  and  inquiries,  to  descend  from  those  higher  gen- 
^*  era,  wliich  include  many  subordinate  species,  down  to 
*^  the  lowest  rank  of  species,  those  which  include  only  indi- 
^*  viduals.     But  here  it  was  his  opinion,  that  our  incpiiries 
"  should  stop,  and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them  wholly  alone  ; 
"because  of  these  there  could  not  possibly  be   any  sci- 
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"  Such,"  continues  this  author,  "  was  the  method  of  an- 
*'  cient  philosophy.  The  fashion,  at  present,  appears  to 
^*  be  somewhat  altered,  and  the  business  of  philosophers  to 
"  be  little  else  than  the  collecting  from  every  quarter,  into 
"  voluminous  records,  an  inGnite  number  of  sensible,  par- 
''  ticular,  and  unconnected  facts,  the  chief  efTect  of  which 
^'  is  to  excite  our  admiration." — In  anolher  part  of  his 
works  the  same  author  observes,  that  ^^  the  mind,  truly 
"  wise,  quitting  the  study  of  particulars,  as  knowing  tlieir 
"  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehensible,  turns  its 
"  intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and 
'*  through  generals  learns  to  see,  and  recognise  whatever 
«  exists."* 

If  we  abstract  from  these  obvious  errours  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  proper  order  to  be  observ- 
ed in  our  inquiries,  and  only  suppose  them  to  end  where 
the  Platonists  said  that  they  should  begin,  the  magnificent 
encomiums  they  bestowed  on  the  utility  of  those  compre- 
hensive truths  which  form  the  object  of  science  (making 
allowance  for  the  obscure  and  mysterious  terms  in  which 
they  expressed  them)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  extrav- 
agant. It  is  probable  that  from  a  few  accidental  instances 
of  successful  investigation,  they  had  been  struck  with  the 
wonderful  effect  of  general  principles  in  increasing  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  misled  by  that 
impatience  in  the  study  of  particulars  which  is  so  often 
connected  with  the  consciousness  of  superiour  ability,  they 
laboured  to  persuade  themselves,  that,  by  a  life  devoted  to 
abstract  meditation,  such  principles  might  be  rendered  as 
hnmediate  objects  of  intellectual  perception,  as  the  individ- 
uals which  compose  the  material  world  are  of  our  external 
senses.  By  connecting  this  opinion  with  their  other  doc- 
trines concerning  universals,  they  were  unfortunately  cna- 

^  HARitiB*«  Tlirre  Treatraw,  p.  227- 
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'c-:  "•  -^i.:-'"  ■  n  -•■'  T!T<rrr.".i'*  i  t'nrm.  as  not  onlv  to 
•nr*.-^  ?'i  M»*T:>»f  "•f'i.  ?  i:  "•:■  r«?rr»I«?x  the  under^tandins?  of 
J  !   :!"r  f-u-n*?-:   r  T.ir-:**.  :  r  i  '•.cj:  <uci:e«<ion  of  aires. 

?!•*       i!'    >■  .:    ••  V  3.1: 1    vf   ir»?   led   by  the  foresoini: 
•^*«:  •'  ;  :iriT*,   ^   :i\i'    .!i-  '•  •in«::i::«;n  of  all  human  knowledge 
•I  i-      '»-    ;u»:     IT    :!e  *x::.n-na:  oi:  of  particular  objects  and 
•li/      :..ir    :.<  >     u»w    'i::     •"    f*  only  as  far  as  our  general 
?ri:    :•.•"*   t»^  '^^m-  i-Mc    hh;    nese  primary  elements,  that 
!t-      Ti  ^-•j'^'*  -irif-  r-ii:r  ir  r-!ity.     It  must  not,  however, 
•t    i.h.j  •>».';m».    II  )t   iT:;hiif*:   ia  this  conclusion,  that  all  our 
;:rv«%  w»j^-.'    nn^.    u'rina.:!*/  rest  on  our  own  proper  expe- 
•.-i»  "  :?!'*  \  .'-r'  :j»f  cx-se,  the  progress  of  science,  and 

:iv  -rx"^^  ,1*  Jimo.*!  Latprovement,  must  have  been  won- 
i»  -i.I     -.•  •i.-ii,'»i  .    :'t,   if  it  had  been  necessary  for  each 
•n.i'  «i»r.;j   '/  vrii  1  cij<>ification  of  objects,  in  consequence 
fi   a»>i  •-'  t  :i  Mr*"-  ind  abstractions  of  his  own,  and  to  infer 
'•.•-!   'iv  i»    ra!  evomination  of  particular  facts,  the  general 
T-.i::*^    u  %  iit;!i  his  conduct  proceeds,  human  affairs  would 
...    •!  V  ,.t     •♦fin.iin  nearly  in  the  same  state  to  which  the^ 
«  -•    »v.iii,iii  by  the  experience  of  the  first  generation.     In 
•  ..^  ^  •  fivy  nearly  the  situation  of  the  species  in  all 
rxx.    '.is'^  n'  ilie  world,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  race 
.t^n--  ^     »ii    :?ie  separate   effort s?    which    each    individual 
n.  ;  ^   II   nx»c':rir;.:  for  himself  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
4«  %  !.»  '.   'i'  coii'ifijucnce,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of 
. »%  I    ii%.i«  •  m'   must  be  the  result  of  his  own  personal 
.  y.%    1  !v.-       I  ?  cultivated  society,  one  of  the  first  acquisi- 
•^^x   »  i:v  r    .'-Mren  uiako,    is   the  use  of  language  ;    by 
•  t,*.  t  sv  i.t.x    Vv*  arc  familiarized,  from  their  earliest  years, 
V   -v  .' *«>.iv.  r.-.on  of  classes  of  objects,  and  of  general 
.^.  »N»    vjv    v  l\v  'hat  time  of  life  at  which  the  savage  is 
.Kv.M.v.v.'*'  ,1     K-  !i.:!ow lodge  necessary  for  his  own  preser- 
X*-.     •.  >M^cvi  10  appropriate  to  themselves  the  accu- 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  the  stationary  condition  in 
which  the  race  must  of  necessity  continue,  prior  to  the 
ieparation  of  arts  and  professions,  tlie  natural  disposition  of 
the  mind  to  ascend  from  particular  truths  to  general  conclu- 
sions, could  not  fail  to  lead  individuals,  even  in  the  rudest 
state  of  society,  to  collect  the  results  of  their  experience, 
for  their  own  instruction  and  that  of  others.  But,  without 
the  use  of  general  terms,  the  only  possible  way  of  com- 
municating such  conclusions  would  be  by  means  of  some 
particular  example,  of  which  the  general  application  was 
striking  and  obvious.  In  other  words,  the  wisdom  of 
■uch  ages  will  necessarily  be  expressed  in  the  form  of 
fables  or  parables,  or  in  the  still  simpler  form  of  proverbial 
instances,  and  not  in  the  scientific  form  of  general  maxims. 
In  this  way,  undoubtedly,  much  useful  instruction,  both  of 
a  prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed :  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  general  truths  continued 
to  be  expressed  merely  by  particular  exemplifications,  they 
would  aSbrd  little  or  no  opportunity  to  one  generation  to 
improve  on  the  speculations  of  another ;  as  no  effort  of  the 
understanding  could  combine  them  together,  or  employ 
them  as  premises,  in  order  to  obtain  other  conclusions  more 
remote  and  comprehensive.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  scope  or  moral  of  the  fable  should 
be  separated  entirely  from  its  accessory  circumstances,  and 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears,  how  much  the 
progress  of  human  reason,  which  necessarily  accompanies 
the  progress  of  society,  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  gen- 
eral terms,  and  to  the  use  of  general  propositions.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  improvements  which  take  place  in 
language  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  the  classifications 
both  of  things  and  facts  with  which  the  infant  faculties  of 
each  successive  race  are  conversant,  are  more  just  and 
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more  comprehensive  than  those  of  their  predeceason :  the 
diBCoveriei  which,  in  one  ag^,  were  confined  to  the  stodiou* 
and  enlightened  few,  becoming  in  the  next,  the  ettabliahed 
creed  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  (ho 
elementarj  principles  of  educationr  Indeed,  among  those 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instruction,  some  of  the 
most  remote  and  wonderful  conclusions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect are,  even  in  infancy,  as  completely  familiarized  to  the 
mind,  as  the  most  obvious  phenomena  which  the  material 
world  exhibits  to  their  senses. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  they  open  an  nnboanded  pros* 
pect  of  intellectual  improvement  to  future  ages ;  as  they 
point  out  a  provision  made  by  nature  to  facilitate  and 
abridge,  more  and  more,  the  process  of  study,  in  proportion 
as  the  truths  to  be  acquired  increase  in  number*  Nor  i» 
this  prospect  derived  from  theory  alone.  It  is  encouraged 
by  the  past  history  of  all  the  sciences  ;  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  by  that  of  mathematics  and  physics,  in  which  the 
state  of  discovery,  and  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction 
may,  at  all  times,  be  easily  compared  together.  In  this  last 
observation  I  have  been  anticipated  by  a  late  eminent  mathe- 
matician, whose  eloquent  and  philosophical  statement  of  the 
argument  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  those,  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  facts  on  which  his  conclusion  is 
founded : 

**  To  such  of  my  readers,  as  may  be  slow  in  admitting  the 
*^  possibility  of  this  progressive  improvement  in  the  human 
^*  race,  allow  me  to  state,  as  an  example,  the  history  of  that 
**  science  in  which  the  advances  of  discovery  are  the  meet 
"  certain,  and  in  which  they  may  be  measured  with  the 
^*  greatest  precision.  Those  elementary  truths  of  geometry 
**  and  of  astronomy  which,  in  India  and  Egypt,  formed  an 
*^  occult  science,  upon  which  an  ambitious  priesthood  found- 
^*  ed  its  .influence,  were  become,  m  the  times  of  Archimedef^ 
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^'  and  HipparchuB,  the  gubjects  of  commoD  education  in  the 
'^puMic  ichools  of  Oreece.  In  the  last  centuryy  a  few 
*^  jean  of  atudj  were  sufficient  for  comprehending  all  that 
'*  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus  knew ;  and,  at  present,  two 
"  jears  employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the  student 
"  beyond  those  conclusions,  which  limited  the  inquiries  of 
**  Leibnitx  and  of  Newton.  Let  any  person  reflect  on 
"  these  facts :  let  him  follow  the  immense  chain  which  con- 
Hnects  the  inquiries  of  Enter  with  those  of  a  Priest  of 
*'  Memphis ;  let  him  observe,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius 
^  outstrips  the  present  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  me- 
**  diocrity  in  the  next ;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature  has 
^fitmished  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and  facilitating 
^our  intellectual  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
^  apprehending  that  such  simplifications  can  ever  have  an 
^  end.  He  will  perceive,  that  at  the  moment  when  a  mul- 
*f  titude  of  particular  solutions,  and  of  insulated  facts,  begin 
**  to  distract  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the  memory, 
'Mhe  former  gradually  lose  themselves  in  one  general 
^  method,  -and  the  latter  unite  in  one  general  law ;  and  that 
**  thetfe  generalizations  continually  succeeding  one  to  another^ 
^  like  the  successive  multiplications  of  a  number  by  itself, 
^  have  no  other  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the  human 
^  faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend."^ 

SECTION  VII. 

CootimiatioD  of  the  nme  Sulijcet. — DifTercncrs  in  the  iDiellectiiul  Charactfin  of 
Individuiils,  arb>ing  from  their  ilifTorrnt  Habits  of  Ahstractioo  aiid  GciienilizatioD. 

-  Iir  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  efiects  of  civiliza- 
tion, its  tendency  to  familiarize  the  niind  to  general  terms, 
and  to  general  propositions,  I  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  this 
Ififlaence  extends  equally  to  uU  the  classes  of  men  in  soci- 

*  See  Note  (M.) 
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ety.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evidently  confinedt  in  a  great 
measure,  to  tlioi e  who  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  like  those  of  sav^es,  are  ao 
habitually  occupied  about  particular  objects  and  particular 
events,  that,  altiiough  they  are  sometimes  led,  from  imita- 
tion, to  employ  general  expressions,  the  use  which  they 
make  of  them  is  much  more  the  result  of  memory  than 
judgment ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  are  able  to  com- 
prehend fully  aqy  process  of  reasoning  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

It  is  hardly  necessury  for  me  to  remark,  that  this  obser- 
vation, with  respect  to  the  incapacity  of  the  vulgar  for 
general  speculations,  (like  all  observations  of  a  similar 
nature,)  must  be  received  with  some  restrictions.  In  such 
a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  there  is  hardly 
any  individual  to  be  found,  to  whom  some  general  terms, 
and  some  general  truths,  are  not  perfectly  familiar ;  and, 
therefore,  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  to  be  considered  as 
descriptive  of  those  habits  of  thought  alone,  which  are  most 
prevalent  in  their  mind.  To  abridge  the  labour  of  reason- 
ing, and  of  memory,  by  directing  the  attention  to  general 
principles,  instead  of  particular  truths,  is  the  professed  aim 
of  all  philosophy;  and  according  as  individuals  have  more 
or  less  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  their  habitual  speculations 
(whatever  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  may  be)  will  relate 
-to  the  former,  or  to  the  latter,  of  these  objects. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers,  two  classes, 
whose  habits  of  thought  are  remarkably  distinguished  from 
Carh  other ;  the  oue  class  comprehending  what  we  commonly 
call  men  of  business,  or,  more  properl}',  men  of  detail ;  the 
other,  men  of  abstraction ;  or,  in  other  words,  philosophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  respects,  the  latter  of 
these  possess  over  the  former,  have  been  already  pointed 
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ont ;  but  it  mnst  not  be  supposed,  that  these  advantages 
are  always  purchased  without  some  inconvenience.  As  the 
Boliditj  of  our  general  principles  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  particular  observations  into  which  they  are  ultimately 
resolvable,  so  their  utility  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  practi- 
cal applications  of  which  they  admit :  and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  same  turn  of  mind  which  is  favourable  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  unless  it  be  kept  under  proper  regu- 
liation,  is  extremely  apt  to  disqualify  us  for  applying  our 
knowledge  to  use,  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts,  and  in  the 
tonduct  of  affairs. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  it  is 
almost  sufficient  to  recollect,  that  as  classification,  and,  of 
consequence,  general  reasoning,  presuppose  the  exercise  of 
abstraction,  a  natural  disposition  to  indulge  in  them,  can- 
not fail  to  lead  the  mind  to  overlook  the  specific  differences 
of  things,  in  attending  to  their  common  qualities.  To  suc- 
ceed, however,  in  practice,  a  familiar  and  circumstantial 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  objects  which  fall  under 
our  observation,  is  indispensably  necessary. 

But,  farther :  As  all  general  principles  are  founded  on 
classifications  which  imply  the  exercise  of  abstraction,  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  them, '  in  their  practical  applications, 
merely  as  approximations  to  the  truth ;  the  defects  of  which 
must  be  supplied  by  habits  acquired  by  personal  experi- 
ence. In  considering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  it  is  usual  to  simplify  the  objects  of  our 
conception,  by  abstracting  from  friction,  and  from  the  weight 
of  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  composed.  Levers 
are  considered  as  mathematical  lines,  perfectly  inflexible, 
and  ropes,  as  mathematical  lines,  perfectly  flexible  ;  and  by 
means  of  these,  and  similar  abstractions,  a  subject,  which 
is  in  itself  extremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  elementary  geometfy*     In  the  theory  of  politics, 
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we  find  it  necessary  to  abstract  from  many  of  the  peco- 
Ikrities  which  distinguish  different  forms  of  govemmeDt* 
from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to  certain  general 
chases,  according  to  their  prevailing  tendency.  AlthoDgh 
all  the  governments  we  have  ever  seen,  have  had  more  or 
less  of  mixture  in  their  composition,  we  reason  concerning 
pure  monarchies,  pure  aristocracies,  and  pure  democracies, 
as  if  there  really  existed  political  establishments  correa* 
ponding  to  our  definitions.  Without  such  a  classification, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  fix  our  attention,  amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  particulars  which  the  subject  presents  to ' 
us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general  principles,  which  knight  serve 
to  guide  our  inquiries  in  comparing  different  institutions 
together. 

-  It  in  for  a  similar  reason,  that  the  speculative  farmer  redu- 
ces the  infinite  variety  of  soils  to  a  few  general  descriptions  ; . 
the  physician,  the  infinite  variety  of  bodily  constitutions  to 
a  few  temperament!) ;  and  the  moralist,  the  infinite  variety 
of  human  characters  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of 
action. 

.  Notwithslandinsr,  however,  the  obvious- advantages  we 
derive  from  these  classifications,  and  the  general  concluKions 
to  which  they  lead,  it  is  evidently  impossible,  that  princi- 
ples, which  derive  their  origin  from  efforts  of  abstraction, 
should  apply  literally  to  practice ;  or,  indeed,  that  they 
should  afford  us  any  considerable  assistance  in  conduct, 
without  a  certain  degree  of  practical  and  experimental  skill. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  mere  theorist  so  frequently  exposes 
himself,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule  of  men  whom  he  despi- 
ses ;  and  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  world,  falls  below 
the  level  of  the  common  drudges  in  business  and  the  arts. 
The  walk,  indeed,  of  these  unenlightened  practitioners,  , 
must  necessarily  be  limited  by  their  accidental  opportunities 
of  experience  ;   but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  operate  with 
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facility  and  laccess ;  while  the  merely  speculative  philosor 
pher,  although  possessed  of  principles  which  enable  him  to 
approximate  to  the  truth  in  an  infinite  variety  of  untried 
cases,  and  although  he  sees,  with  pity,  the  narrow  views  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  ludicrous  pretensions  with  which 
they  frequently  oppose  their  triflmg  successes  to  his  theo- 
retical speculations,  finds  himself  perfectly  at  a  loss,  when 
he  IB  called  upon,  by  the  simplest  occurrences  of  ordinary 
life,  to  carry  his  principles  into  execution*  Hence  the 
origin  of  that  maxim,  ^*  which''  (as  Mr.  Hume  remarks) 
**  has  been  so  industriously  propagated  by  the  dunces  of 
^  every  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  business." 

In  what  consists  practical  or  experimental  skill,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  completely  ;  but,  among  other  things,  it 
obviously  implies,  a  talent  for  minute  and  comprehensive  and 
rapid  observation ;  a  memory,  at  once  retentive  and  ready, 
in  order  to  present  to  us  accurately,  and  without  reflection, 
our  theoretical  knowledge  ;  a  presence  of  mind,  not  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  unexpected  occurrences ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection  in  the  external  senses, 
and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of  the  body.  AH  these 
elements  of  practical  skill,  it  is  obvious,  are  to  be  acquired 
only  by  habits  of  active  exertion,  and  by  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  real  occurrences  ;  for,  as  all  the  practical  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  both  intellectual  and  animal,  have  a 
reference  to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  so  it  is  in  the 
active  scenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidst  the  details  of  business, 
that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  talent  for 
business,  or  for  any  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  without 
actual  experience.  They  shew  also,  that  mere  experience, 
without  theory,  may  qualify  a  man,  in  certain  cases,  for  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  both.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  im- 
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Bgined,  that  in  this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the 
uncommon,  or  for  the  important  situations  of  society ,  or 
even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions  ;  for,  as  their 
address  and  dexterity  are  founded  entirely  on  imitation,  or 
derived  from  the  lessons  which  experience  has  suggested  to 
them,  they  cannot  possibly  extend  to  new  combinations  of 
circumstances.  Mere  experience,  therefore,  can,  at  best, 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  subordinate  departments  of  life  ; 
for  conducting  the  established  routine  of  business,  or  for  a 
servile  repetition  in  the  arts  of  common  operations. 

In  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Grcnville,  which  3Ir. 
Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on  American 
Taxation,  a  lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the  insufficiency  of 
mere  experience  to  qualify  a  man  for  new  and  untried  situa- 
tions in  the  administration  of  government.  The  observa- 
tions he  makes  on  this  subject,  are  expressed  with  his  usual 
beauty  and  felicity  of  language,  and  are  of  so  general  a 
nature,  that,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  they  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

'*  Mr.  Grcnville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my 
^*  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences ;  a 
^'  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the 
*^  understanding,  than  ail  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  toge- 
"  ther;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  born, 
*'  to  open  and  to  liberalise  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same 
^  proportion.     Passing  from  that  study,  he  did  not  go  very 
^'  largely  into    tlic    world,  but  plunged  into  business  ;   I 
*^  mean,  into  the  business  of  office,  and  the  limited  and  fixed 
*' methods  and  forms  established  there.     Much  knowledge 
*^  is  to  be  had,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no 
*^  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable.     But  it  may  be  truly 
"  said,  that  men  too  much  conversant  in  office,  are  rarely 
^'  minds  of  remarkable  eulargcmcnt.     Their  habits  of  office 
**  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  llie  substance  of 
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^*  business  not  to  be  mach  more  important,  than  the  forms 
"  in  which  it  is  conducted.  These  forms  are  adapted  to 
''tirdinary  occasions  ;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  arenur- 
'*  tured  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things  go  on  in 
**  their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are  broken 
''  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled  scene  is 
"  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is,  that 
**  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extensive 
'^  comprehension  of  things,  is  requisite,  than  ever  office 
^*  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give.*' 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumstances  alone, 
that  general  principles  assist  us  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  ; 
they  render  the  application  of  our  practical  skill  more  un- 
erring, and  more  perfect.  For,  as  general  principles  limit 
the  utility  of  practical  skill  to  supply  the  imperfections  of 
theory,  they  diminish  the  number  of  cases  in  which  this 
skill  is  to  be  employed  ;  and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  im- 
provement, wherever  it  is  requisite,  and  lessen  the  errours 
to  which  it  is  liable,  by  contracting  the  field  within  which  it 
is  possible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  opposite  ex* 
tremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  one  arises  from 
habits  of  abstraction  and  generalization  carried  to  an  excess  ; 
the  other  from  a  minute,  an  exclusive,  and  an  unenlightened 
attention  to  the  objects  and  events  which  happen  to  fall 
under  their  actual  experience. 

In  a  perfect  system  of  education,  care  should  be  taken 
to  guard  against  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of  abstrac- 
tion with  habits  of  business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
men  to  consider  things,  either  in  general,  or  in  detail,  as  the 
occasion  may  require.  Whichever  of'' these  habits  may 
happen  to  gain  an  undue  ascendant  over  the  mind,  it  will 

necessarily  produce  a  character  limited  in  its  powers,  and 
VOL.  I.  25 
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fitted  only  for  particular  exertions.     Hence  some  of  the 
apparent  inconsislencies  which  we  may  frequently  remark 
in  the  intellectual  capacitieg  of  the  same  person.     One  nian, 
from  an  earlj  indulgence  in  abstract  speculation,  possesses 
a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a  talent  for  general 
reasoning,  united  with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  in  the  use 
of  genera]  terms,  which  seem,  to  the  vulgar,  to  announce 
abilities  fitted  for  any  given  situation  in  life :  while,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  simplest  affairs,  he  exhihifs  every  mark  of 
irresolution  and  incapacity.     Another  not  only  acts  i^ith 
propriety  and  skill,  in  circumstances  which  require  a  minute 
attention  to  details,  but  possesses  an  acuteness  of  reason- 
ing, and  a  facility  of  expresision  on  all  subjects,  in  which 
nothing  but  what  is  particular  is  involved  ;  while,  on  general 
topics, -he  is  perfectly  unable  either  to  reason,  or  to  judge. 
It  is  this  hst  turn  of  mind,  which  I  think  we  have,  in  most 
instances,  in  view,  when  we  speak  of  good  sense,  or  com- 
mon sense,  in  opposition  to  science  and  philosophy.     Both 
philosophy  and  good  sense  imply  the  exercise  of  our  rea- 
soning powers ;  and  they  differ  from  each  other  only,  accord 
ing  as  these  powers  are  applied  to  particulars  or  to  generals. 
It  is  on  good  sense  (in  the  acceptation  in  which  I  have  now 
explained  the  term)  thiit  the  success  of  men  in  the  inferiour 
walks  of  life  chiefly  depends  ;  but,  that  it  does  not  always 
indicate  a  capacity  for  abstract  science,  or  for  general  spec- 
ulation, or  for  able  conduct  in  situations  which  require  com- 
prehensive views,  is  matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

Although,  however,  each  of  these  defects  has  a  tendency 
to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  in  whom  it  is  to  be 
found  to  certain  stations  in  society,  no  comparison  can  be 
made,  in  pomt  of  original  value,  between  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  the  two  classes  of  men  to  which  they  charac- 
teristically belong.  The  one  is  the  defect  of  a  vigorous,  an 
ambitious,  and   a   comprehensive   genius,  improperly   di- 
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rected ;  the  other,  of  an  understanding,  minute  and  circum- 
icribed  in  its  views,  timid  in  its  exertions,  and  formed  for 
servile  imitation.  Nor  is  the  former  defect,  (however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  confirmed  by  long  habit,) 
by  any  means  so  incurable  as  the  latter ;  for  it  arises,  not 
from  original  constitution,  but  from  some  fault  in  early  edu- 
cation ;  while  every  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  is 
more  or  less  characteristical  of  a  mind,  useful,  indeed,  in  a 
high  degree,  when  confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  but  destin- 
ed, by  the  hand  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from 
another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  superiority  which 
men  of  general  views  possess  over  the  common  drudges  in 
business,  it  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  habits  of  in- 
attention ini:ident  to  the  former,  arise  in  part  from  the  little 
interest  which  they  take  in  particular  objects  and  particu- 
lar occurrences,  and  are  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
an  incapacity  of  attention.  When  the  mind  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  classes  of  objects 
and  of  comprehensive  theorems,  it  cannot,  without  some 
degree  of  effort,  descend  to  that  humble  walk  of  experience, 
or  of  action,  in  which  the  meanest  of  mankind  are  on  a 
level  with  the  greatest.  In  important  situations,  accord- 
ingly', men  of  the  most  general  views  are  found  not  to  be 
inferiour  to  the  vulgar  in  their  attention  to  details ;  because 
the  objects  and  occurrences  which  such  situations  present, 
rouse  their  passions,  and  interest  their  curiosity,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  hap- 
pily combined  in  the  same  person,  the  intellectual  power  of 
man  appears  in  its  full  perfection,  and  fits  him  equally  io 
conduct,  with  a  masterly  hand,  the  details  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness, and  to  contend  successfully  with  the  untried  difficul- 
ticfi  of  new  and  hazardous  situations.     In  conducting  the 
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formery  mere  experience  maj  frequently  be  a  sufficient  guide, 
but  experience  and  speculation  must  be  combined  ti^ether 
Id  prepare  us  for  the  latter.  "  Expert  men,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  can  execute  and  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one ; 
*'  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  the  marahal- 
**  ling  of  affiiirs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.'* 

SECTION  VIII. 
CoQtiaMtiMi  of  the  rame  Sulyrct— Use  tad  Abuse  of  gfiienl  Priocipleif  in  P»litici.* 

The   foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  rash  application  of  general  principles,  bold 
equally  with  respect  to  most  of  the  praclical  arts.     Among 
these,  however,  there  is  one  of  far  superiour  dignity  to  the 
rest,  which,  partly  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  partly 
on  account  of  some  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  a  more  particular  consideration.     The  art  I  al- 
lude to,  is  that  of  Legislation ;  an  art  which  differs  from  all 
others  in  some  very  essential  respects,  and  to  which,  the 
r^lUMinings  in  the  last  Section  must  be  applied  with  many 
restrictions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  pre- 
mise, that  it  is  chiefly  in  compliance  with  common  language 

•  The  events  which  have  happened  since  the'publieatlon  of  Uie  foriner  t'dition  of 
(his  vohime  in  1792,  might  Imve  enabled  nie  to  confirm  ninny  of  the  obtiervatJon9  hi 
this  section,  hy  an  appeal  to  fiicl5  rtill  fmh  in  the  recollection  of  my  muiorM ;  and  in 
one  or  two  iwtancfs  by  Might  ^-rrbal  ronrctions  to  guard  npuwl  the  possibility  of 
lacandid  ntirinterpirtation  :  but,  for  \-arioiu  reasons,  which  it  l<  imnecev^ar}-  to  *U\{(< 
al  pitvent,  I  k^\  it  to  hi*  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  send  tlie  whole  diK'u««ion 
again  to  the  pmv  in  its  oripml  ioni.    That  the  doctrine  it  inculcaten  »  favoiirdblc 
to  the  p^  oitirr  and  tnm^uiUity  of  N>ciety,  cannot  he  disiputcd ;    and,  as  far  as  | 
m^ffVam  perK«a\lT  inteivtteil,  I  have  no  «i«h  to  vitiate  the  retx>rd  which  it  exhibits 
ofmr  opiwHW*. 

1^  ^Miir  p»^»!*  *ihX*h  air  txHK'h«\l  ujj^w  i-eiy  «Iight)y  luw,  I  ha\-e  explained  myself 
WiWT  faUv.  i»  tSe  KHirth  »x>li««  irf  my  Rki«ntphk><il  Vvcoiuit  t»f  .Mr.  Sniilh,  read  liefortj 
^^  K«n*M  S^vwV  «^  rd'uS::«h  in  IT^  uud  publUhed  in  the  thinl  volume  of  thif: 
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and  common  prejudices,  that  I  am  bometimes  led,  in  the 
following  observations,  to  contrast  theory  wi(h  experience. 
In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  so  far  from 
standing  in  opposition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a  know- 
ledge of  principles,  of  which  the  most  extensive  experience 
alone  could  put  us  in  possession.  Prior  to  the  time  of 
Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  acquaintance  with  facts  was  not 
considered  as  essentia]  to  the  formation  of  theories ;  and 
from  these  ages,  has  descended  to  us  an  indiscriminate 
prejudice  against  general  principles,  even  in  those  cases  io 
which  they  have  been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way  of  induction. 

But  not  to  dispute  about  words,  there  are  plainly  two 
sets  of  political  reasoners  ;  one  of  which  consider  the  ac- 
tual institutions  of  mankind  as  the  only  safe  foundation  for 
our  conclusions,  and  think  every  plan  of  legislation  chimer- 
ical, which  is  not  copied  from  one  which  has  already  been 
realized  ;  while  the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many  cases, 
we  may  reason  safely  a  priori  from  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature,  combined  with  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  former  are  commonly  understood  as 
contending  for  experience  in  opposition  to  theory  ;  the  lat- 
ter are  accused  of  trusting  to  theory  unsupported*  by  expe- 
rience :  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  political 
theorist,  if  he  proceeds  cautiously  and  philosophically, 
founds  his  conclusions  ultimately  on  experience,  no  less 
than  the  political  empiric ; — as  the  astronomer,  who  pre- 
dicts an  eclipse  from  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  rests  his  expectaticm  of  the  event  on  facts  which 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  observation,  no  less 
than  if  he  inferred  it,  without  any  reasoning,  from  his  know« 
|edge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  practical  skill  which 
habits  of  business  alone  ran  give,  and  without  which  the 
most  enlightened  politician  must  always  appear  to  disad- 
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ranfage  when  he  attempts  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution. 
And  as  this  skill  is  often  (in  consequence  of  the  ambiguitj 
of  language)  denoted  by  the  word  Experience,  while  it  is 
seldom  possessed  by  those  men,  who  have  most  carefully 
studied  the  theory  of  legislation,  it  has  been  very  general- 
ly concluded,  that  politics  is  merely  a  matter  of  routine,  in 
which  philosophy  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  success.  The 
statesman  who  has  been  formed  among  official  details,  is 
compared  to  the  practical  engineer  ;  the  speculative  legis- 
lator, to  the  theoretical  mechanician  who  has  passed  his  life 
among  books  and  diagrams. — In  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
this  opinion  is  just,  it  may  be  of  use  to  compare  the  art  of 
legislation  with  those  practical  applications  of  mechanical 
principles,  by  M'hich  the  opposers  of  political  theories  have 
so  often  endeavoured  to  illustrate  their  reasonings. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
errours  to  which  wc  are  liable,  in  the  use  of  general  median* 
ical  principles,  are  owing,  in  most  instances,  to  the  eflect 
which  habits  of  abstraction  are  apt  to  have,  in  withdrawing 
the  attention  from  those  applications  of  our  knowledge,  b^" 
which  alone  we  can  learn  to  correct  the  imperfections  of 
theory. — Such  errours,  therefore,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
incident  to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  taste,  or  by 
early  habits,  to  prefer  the  speculations  of  the  closet  to  the 
buslle  of  active  life,  and  to  the  fatigue  of  minute  and  cir« 
cumst'antial  observation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  species  of  principles  is  often  misap- ' 
plied  from  an  inattention  to  circumstances  ;  ihoae  which  are 
deduced  from  a  few  examples  of  particular  government's, 
and  which  are  occasionally  quoted  as  universal  political 
axioms,  M'hicli  every  wise  legislator  ought  to  assume  as  ihi^'. 
ground-work  of  his  reasonings.  But  (his  abuse  of  general  prin- 
ciples should  by  no  means  be  ascribed,  like  the  absurdities 
©f  the  speculative  mechanician,  to  over-re(incment,  and  tho 
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love  of  theory  ;  for  it  arises  from  weakness,  which  philoso- 
phy alone  can  remedy,  an  unenlightened  veneration  for 
maxims  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  sanction  of  time 
in  their  favour,  and  a  passive  acquiescence  in  received 
opinions. 

There  is  another  class  of  principles,  from  which  political 
conclusions  have  sometimes  been  deduced,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  common  prejudice  against  them,  are  a 
much  surer  foundation  for  our  reasonings  :  I  allude,  at 
present,  to  those  principles  which  we  obtain  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  the  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  course  of  human  affairs  ;  principles, 
which  are  certainly  the  result  of  a  much  more  extensive 
induction,  than  any  of  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  actual  establishments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  such  principles  to  practice,  it  is 
necessary  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  pay  the  same  scrupulous  attention  to  minute  circumstan- 
ces, which  is  essential  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the 
management  of  private  business.  There  is  even  a  danger 
of  dwellins  too  much  on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  in- 
capable of  those  abstract  and  comprehensive  views  of  human 
affairs,  which  can  alone  furnish  the  statesman  with  fixed 
and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct. 
"  When  a  man,  (says  Mr.  Hume)  deliberates  concerning 
"  his  conduct  in  any  particular  affair,  and  forms  schemes 
"  in  politics,  trade,  economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he 
**  never  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect 
"  too  long  a  chain  of  consequences  together.  Something 
**  is  sure  to  happen,  that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and 
"  produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  expected.  But 
"  when  we  reason  upon  general  subjects,  one  may  justly 
"flfRrm,  that  our  speculations  can  scarce  ever  he  too  fine. 
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**  provided  (hey  are  just ;  and  that  the  difTerence  betwixt 
**  a  common  man  and  a  man  of  genius,  is  chiefly  seen  in  the 
**  shallowness  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
**  proceed. — 'Tis  certain  that  general  principles^  however 
**  intricate  they  may  seem,  must  always,  if  they  are  just  and 
**  sound,  prevail  in  the  general  course  of  things,  though 
**  they  may  fail  in  particular  cases,  and  it  is  the  chief  busi- 
^'  ness  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  general  course  of  things. 
I  may  add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief  business  of  politi- 
cians ;  especially  in  the  domestic  government  of  the 
^*  state,  where  the  public  good,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
**  their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of 
"cases,  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and 
*^  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons.""^ 

II.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  limit 
the  application  of  general  principles,  remain  invariably  the 
same  from  age  to  age  :  and  whatever  observations  we  have 
made  on  them  in  the  course  of  our  past  experience,  lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  future  practical  skill,  and  supply,  in  so 
far  as  they  reach,  the  defects  of  our  theories.  In  the  art 
of  government,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  which 
occur  are  of  a  very  different  nature.  They  do  not  present 
to  the  statesman  the  same  steady  subject  of  examination, 
which  the  effects  of  friction  do  to  the  engineer.  They 
arise  chiefly  from  the  passions  and  opinions  of  men,  which 
arc  in  a  state  of  perpetual  chauge  ;  and,  therefore,  the  ad- 
dress which  is  necessary  to  overcome  them,  depends  less 
on  the  accuracy  of  our  observations  with  respect  to  the 
past,  than  on  the  sagacity  of  our  conjectures  with  respect 
to  the  future.  In  the  present  age,  more  particularly,  when 
the  rapid  communication,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  by  means  of  the  press,  render  the  situation  of 
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political  societies  essentially  difTei'enl  from  %vltat  it  ever  was 
tbruierly,  and  secure  infallibly,  against  every  accident,  the 
progress  of  human  reason  ;  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that 
they  are  to  be  the  most  successful  statesmen,  who,  paying 
all  due  regard  to  past  experience,  search  for  the  rules  of 
(heir  conduct  chiefly  in  the  peculiur  circumstances  of  their 
own  times,  and  in  an  enlightened  anticipation  of  the  future 
history  of  mankind. 

III.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time,  we  are  at  a 
loss  about  the  certainty  of  a  particular  fact,  we  have  it  al- 
ways in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
But  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  obtain  in  this  way  any 
useful  conclusion  in  politics  :  not  only  because  it  is  diiS- 
cult  to  find  two  cases  in  which  the  combinations  of  circum- 
stances are  precisely  the  same,  but  because  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  experience  of  mankind  is  much  more 
imperfect  than  is  commonly  imagined.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  called  matter  of  fact  in  politics,  is  nothing 
else  than  theory  ;  and,  very  frequently,  in  this  science, 
when  we  think  we  are  opposing  experience  to  speculation, 
we  are  only  opposing  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  satisGed  of  the  truth  of  this  observafion,  it  is 
almost  sufficient  to  recollect  how  extremely  difficult  it  is 
to  convey,  by  a  general  description,  a  just  idea  of  the  actual 
■tate  of  any  government-  That  cxei-y  such  description 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  Icsa  theoretical,  will  appear 
from  the  following  remarks. 

1.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have  taken  their  rise 
from  pofitical  wisdom,  but  have  been  the  gradual  result  of 
time  and  experience,  of  circumstances-  and  emergencies. 
In  process  of  time,  ipdeed,  every  government  acquires  a 
systematical  appearance  :  for,  although  its  different  parts 
arose  from  circumstances  which  may  be  regarded  as  acci- 
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dental  and  irregular,  yet  there  must  exist,  among  these 
parts,  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  and  analogy.  Where- 
ever  a  government  has  existed  for  ages,  and  men  have  en- 
joyed tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  its  principles 
are  not  essentially  at  variance  with  each,  other.  Everj 
new  institution  which  was  introduced,  must  have  had  a 
certain  reference  to  the  laws  and  usages  existing  before, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  permanent  in  its  operation^ 
If  any  one,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  should  have 
occasionally  mingled  with  them,  it  must  soon  have  fallen 
into  desuetude  and  oblivion  ;  and  those  alone  would  remain, 
which  accorded  in  their  general  tendency.  "  Quae  usu 
**  obtinucre,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  si  non  bona,  at  saltern 
"  apta  inter  se  sunt." 

The  necessity  of  studying  particular  constitutions  of 
*  government,  by  the  help  of  systematical  descriptions  of 
them,  (such  descriptions,  for  example,  as  are  given  of  that 
of  England  by  Montesquieu  and  Blackstone)  arises  from  the 
same  circumstances,  which  render  it  expedient,  in  most 
instances,  to  study  particular  languages  by  consulting  the 
writings  of  grammnriuns.  In  both  casei^,  the  knowledge  we 
wish  to  aci|1iire,  comprehends  an  infinite  number  of  particu- 
lars, the  consideration  of  which,  in  detail,  would  distract  the 
attention,  and  overload  tiie  memory.  The  systematical 
descriptions  of  politicians,  like  the  general  rules  of  gramma- 
rians, are  in  a  high  degree  useful  for  arranging  and  simpli* 
fying  the  objects  of  our  study  ;  but  in  both  cases,  we  must 
remember,  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  manner  is 
to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  and  that  it  js  no  more 
possible  to  convey,  in  a  systematical  form,  a  just  and  com- 
plete idea  of  a  particular  government,  than  it  is  to  teach  a 
language  completely  by  means  of  general  rules,  without  any 
practical  assistance  from  reading  or  conversation. 
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2.  The  nature  and  spirit  of  a  government,  as  it  is  actually 
exercised  at  a  particular  period,  cannot  always  be  collect- 
edy  perhaps  it  can  seldom  be  collected,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  written  laws,  or  of  the  established  forms  of  a  con- 
stitution.    These  may  continue  the  same  for  a  long  course 
of  ages,  while  the  government  may  be  modified  in  its  exer- 
cise, to  a  great  extent,  by  gradual  and  undescribable  altera- 
tions in  the   ideas,  manners,  and  character,  of  the  people, 
or  by  a  change  in  the  relations  which  difTercnt  orders  of  the 
community  bear  to  each  other.      In  every  country  what- 
ever, beside  the  established  laws,  the  political  slate  of  tiie 
people  is  affected  by  an  hifinitc  variety  of  circumstances, 
of  which  no  words  ran  convey  a  conception,  and  which  are 
to  be  collected  onlv  from  actual  observation.     Kven  in  this 
way,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  who  has  received  his  edu- 
cation in  one  country,  to  study  the  government  of  anotiicr ; 
on  account  of  the  difficidty  which  he  must  necessarily  ex- 
perience, in  entering  info  the  associations  which  influence 
the  mind  under  a  different  system  of  manners,  and  in  ascer- 
taining (especially  upon   political    subjects)   the  complex 
ideas  conveyed  by  a  foreign  language. 

In  consequence  of  the  causes  which  have  now  been  tnev- 
fioncd,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  there  are  essential  circuni' 
stances  in  the  actual  state  of  a  government,  about  which 
the  constitutional  laws  are  not  only  silent,  but  wliich  are 
directly  contrary  to  all  the  written  laws,  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  sis  delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  mechanical 
arts  in  this,  tJiat,  in  the  former,  it  is  much  more  diflicuh  to 
refer  effects  to  their  causes,  than  in  the  latter  ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, it  rarely  happens,  even  when  we  liave  an  oppoi- 
tunity  of  seeing  a  polifital  experinient  made,  that  we  can 
draw  from  it  any  certain  inference,  with  respect  to  the 
justness  of  the  principles  by  which  it  was  suggested*     In 
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fhose  complicated  machincH,  to  which  the  structure  of  civil 
society  has  been  frequently  compared,  as  all  the  different 
parts  of  which  they  are  composed  are  subjected  to  physical 
laws,  the  errours  of  the  artist  must  necessarily  become 
apparent  in  llie  last  result ;  but  in  the  political  system,  as  well 
as  in  the  animal  bodj",  where  the  general  const i(ut ion  in 
sound  and  lieallhj^  there  is  a  sort  of  vis  tnedicatrir^  which 
js  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  partial  disorders  ;  and  in  the  one 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  tne'  errours  of  human  art  are 
frequently  corrected  and  concealed  by  the  wisdom  of 
nature.  Among  the  many  false  estimates  which  wc  daih* 
make  of  human  ability,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  ground- 
less than  the  exagi^crated  conceptions  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
that  species  of  political  wisdum  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  fruit  of  lon^;  experience  and  of  professional  habits. 
'*  Go  ;"  (said  the  chancellor  Oxcnstiern  to  his  son,  when 
he  was  sending  him  to  a  congress  of  ambassadors,  and  when 
the  young  man  was  expressing  his  diffidence  of  his  own 
abilities  for  such  an  employment  ;)  '*  Go,  and  see  with  your 
"  own  €\'es,  Qnain  parva  sapienlia  regitnr  mundus  /" 
The  truth  is,  (iiowevcr  paradoxical  the  remark  may  appear 
at  first  view,)  that  the  speculative  errours  of  statesmen  are 
frequently  less  sensible  in  tiieir  effects,  and,  of  consequence, 
more  likely  to  esrcpe  without  detection,  than  those  of 
individuals  who  occupy  inferiour  stations  in  society.  The 
effects  of  misconduct  in  private  life  are  easily  traced  to 
their  proper  source,  and  therefore  the  worhl  is  seldom  far 
wrong  in  the  judgments  whirh  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  characters.  But  in  considering 
the  affairs  uf  a  great  nation,  it  is  so  difficult  to  trace  events 
to  their  proper  causes,  and  to  distinguish  the  effects  of 
political  wisdom,  from  those  which  are  the  natural  rcsnit  of 
the  situation  of  the  people,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
cfXcepting  in  the  case  of  a  very  long  adminii-tration,  to 
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appreciate  the  talents  of  a  statesman  from  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  his  measures.  In  every  society,  too,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  spirit  of  its  government,  enjoytt 
Jhe  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  a  great  part  of  the 
political  order  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  legislative 
sagacity,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  selfish  pursuits  of 
individuals  ;  nay,  in  every  such  society,  (as  I  already 
hinted,)  the  natural  tendency  to  improvement  is  so  strong, 
as  to  overcome  many  powerful  obstacles,  which  the  imper- 
fection of  human  institutions  opposes  to  its  progress. 

From  these  remarks,  it  seems  to  follow,  that,  although  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  the  errourn  of  theory  may  frequently 
be  corrected  by  repeated  (rials,  without  ha\ing  recourse  to 
general  principles,  yeiy  in  the  machine  of  govcrnmcnf,  there 
is  so  great  a  variety  of  powers  at  work,  beside  tlic  influence 
of  the  statesman,  that  it  is  vain  (o  expect  llie  nrt  of  legisla* 
tion  should  be  carried  to  its  grculest  possible  perfection  by 
experience  alone. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  said,  Ihat  in  the  most  imperfect 
governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  have  an  experimental 
proof,  that  they  secure,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  principal 
objects  of  the  social  union.  Why  hazard  these  certain 
advantages,  for  the  uncertain  cfTccfs  of  changes,  suggested 
by  mere  theory  ;  and  not  rest  salisfied  with  a  measure  of 
political  happiness,  which  appears,  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  (o  be  greater  than  has  commonly  fallen  -to  the  lot  of 
nations? 

With  those  who  would  carry  their  zeal  against  reforma- 
tion so  far,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  regret,  that  the  number  of  such  reasoners  has,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  been  so  great,  and  their  influence  on  human 
nfl*airs  so  extensive. 

"  There  are  some  men,"  (says  Dr.  Johnsop,)  "of  narrow 
^'  views,  and  grovelling  conceptions,  who,  without  the  insti- 
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"  gation  of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild 
*'  and  cliimerical ;  and  look  upon  every  cntleavour  to  depart 
^^from  the  beaten  track,  as  the  rash  effort  of  a  warm  imagi- 
"nation,. or  the  glittering];  speculation  of  an  exalted  mind, 
*'  that  may  please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce 
''  no  real  or  lasting  advantage. 

"  Tiiese  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual  scepti- 
^^  cism ;  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own  senses  ;  upon 
*'  calling  for  demonstration  where  it  cannot  possibly  be 
*'  obtained ;  and,  sometimes,  upon  holding  out  against  it 
"when  it  is  laid  before  them;  upon  inventing  arguments 
^^  t*gainst  the  success  of  any  new  undertaking ;  and,  where 
*'  arguments  cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt 
"  and  ridicule. 

"Such  have  been  the  most  formitiable  enemies  of  (he 
''  grout  benefactors  of  the  world  ;  for  their  notions  and  dis- 
**  conrs(?  arc  so  agreeable  to  Ihe  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the 
^'Mimnrous,  thai  llicy  seldom  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and 
"  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind."^ 

With  respect  to  this  sceptical  disposition,  as  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  of  importance  to  add, 
that,  in  every  government,   the  stability  and  the  influence 
of  established  authority  must  depend  on  the  coincidence 
between  ils  measures  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  ;  and 
that,  in  modern  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  public  opinion  has 
acquired  an  ascendant  in  human  affairs,  which  it  never  pos- 
sessed in  those  states  of  antiquity  from  which  most  of  our 
political  e?5amples  are  drawn.     The  danger,  indeed,  of  sud- 
f'on  and  ra^h  innovations  cannot  be  too  stroni:ly  inculcated, 
;;nd  the  \ir\vs  of  those  men  who  are  forward   to  pmir.ote 
them,  cannot  be  ri»probatcd  with  too  great  severity.     Biit  it 
U  possible  also  to   fall   into  the  opposite  extroiue,   and  tp 
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bring  upon  society  the  very  evils  we  are  anxious  to  prevent, 
by  an  obstinate  opposition  to  those  gradual  and  necessary 
reformations  which  the  genius  of  the  times  demands. 

The  violent  revolutions  which,  at  different  periods^  have 
convulsed  modem  Europe,  have  arisen,  not  from  a  spirit  of 
innovation  in  sovereigns  and  statesmen  ;  but  from  their 
bigotted  attachment  to  antiquated  forms,  and  to  principles 
borrowed  from  less  enlightened  ages.  It  is  this  reverence  for 
abuses  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  time,  accompanied 
with  an  inattention  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  which 
has,  in  most  instances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  mankind,  tilt 
government  has  lost  all  its  efficiency  ;  and  till  the  rage  of 
innovation  has  become  too  general  and  too  violent,  to  be 
satisfied  with  changes,  which,  if  proposed  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od, would  have  united,  in  the  support  of  established  institu- 
tions, every  friend  to  order,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
country. 

These  observations  I  state  with  the  greater  confidence,  that 
the  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  the  following  aphorisms 
of  Lord  Bacon  ;  a  philosopher  who  (if  we  except,  perhaps, 
the  late  Mr.  Turgot)  seems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have 
formed  enlightened  views  with  respect  to  the  possible  attain- 
ments of  mankind ;  and  whose  fame  cannot  fail  to  increase  as 
the  world  grows  older,  by  being  attached,  not  to  a  particular 
system  of  variable  opinions,  but  to  the  general  and  infallible 
progress  of  human  reason. 

*^  Quis  novator  tempus  imitatur,  quod  novationes  ita  in- 
^  sinuat,  nt  sensus  fallant  ? 

^^  Novator  maximus  tempus ;  quidni  igitur  tempus  imi- 
'"^  temur  ? 

"  Morosa  morum  retentio  res  turbulenta  est,  aeque  ac 
"  no  vitas. 

'^  Cum  per  se  res  mutentur  in  deterius,  si  consilio  in 
^^  Qtelius  ooQ  mutentur,  quis  finis  etit  mali  V* 
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The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  observations  lead^ 
is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  that  the  perfection  of  political  wis* 
dom  does  not  consist  in  an  indiscriminate  seal  against  reforms, 
but  in  a  gradual  and  prudent  accommodation  of  established 
institutions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circum- 
stances of  mankind.  In  the  actual  application,  however,  of 
this  principle,  many  difficulties  occur,  which  it  reqdires 
a  very  rare  combination  of  talents  to  surmount  :  more 
particularly  in  the  present  age,  when  the  press  has,  to  so 
wonderful  a  degree,  emancipated  human  reason  from  the 
tyranny  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  has  roused  a  spirit  of 
free  discussion,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  former  times. 

That  this  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  the  world  should 
be  accompanied  with  some  temporary  disorders,  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  While  the  multitude  continue  imperfectly 
enlightened,  they  will  be  occasionally  misled  by  the  artifices 
of  demagogues  ;  and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with  ideas 
of  theoretical  perfection,  may  be  expected  sometimes  to 
sacrifice,  unintentionally,  the  tranquillity  of  their  cotempo- 
rarien,  to  an  over-ardent  zeal  for  the  good  of  posterity. 
Notwilhstanding,  however,  these  evils,  which  every  friend 
to  humanity  must  lament,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  the 
final  effects  resulting  from  this  spirit  of  reformation  cannot 
fail  to  be  favourable  to  human  happiness ;  and  there  are  some 
peculiarities  in  the  present  condition   of  mankind,  which 
appear  to  me  to  justify  more  sanguine  hopes  upon  the  sub- 
ject, than  it  would  have  been  reasonable  for  a  philosopher 
to  indulge   at   any   former  period.     An  attention  to   these 
peculiarities  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
competent  judgment  on  the  question  to  which  the  foregoing 
observations  relate ;  and  it  leads  to  the  illustration  of  a  doc- 
trine to  which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  this  work,  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  specie's,  M'hich 
may  be  expected  from  the  progress  of  reason  and  tho  dif- 
f^ioB  of  knowledge. 
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Among  the  many  circumstancea  favourable  to  human  hapi- 
piness  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  most  important 
perhaps,  is,  that  the  same  events  which  have  contributed  to 
loosen  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  fabrics  of  despotism, 
have  made  it  practicable  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
ever  wa:^  formerly^  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legislation  to 
a  science,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  course  of  popular 
opinions.  It  is  easy  for  the  statesman  to  form  to  himself  a 
distinct  and  steady  idea  of  the  ultimate  objects  at  which  a 
wise  legislator  ought  to  aim,  and  to  foresee  that  modification 
of  the  social  order,  to  which  human  aflfaira  have,  of  them- 
selves, a  tendency  to  approach  ;  and,  therefore,  his  practical 
aagacity  and  address  are  limited  to  the  care  of  accomplishing 
the  important  ends  which  he  has  in  view,  as  efiectually  and 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  quiet  of  individuals,  and 
with  the  rights  arising  from  actual  establishments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  science  of  politics^ 
the  first  step  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  that  form  of  society 
which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  nature  and  to  justice  ;  and 
what  are  the  principles  of  legislation  necessary  for  main- 
taining it.  Nor  is  the  inquiry  so  difficult  as  might  at  first 
be  apprehended  ;  for  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  political  disorders  which  exist  among  man- 
kind, do  not  arise  from  a  want  of  foresight  in  politicians, 
which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  general,  but  from  their 
having  trusted  too  little  to  the  operation  of  those  simple  in- 
stitutions which  nature  and  justice  recommend  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  that,  as  society  advances  to  its  perfection, 
the  number  of  laws  may  be  expected  to  diminish,  instead 
of  increasing,  and  the  science  of  legislation  to  be  gradually 
aimplified. 

The  (Economical  system  which,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
employed  the  speculations  of  some  ingenious  men  in  France, 

seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  tliis 
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wherever  thii  order  is  imperfect,  the  evil  may  be  traced  to 
•ome  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  ;  or  to 
some  inaf  tention  of  the  magistrate  to  the  complicated  struc- 
ture of  that  machine  of  which  he  regulates  the  movements. 
The  projects  of  reform,  therefore,  which  such  plans  involve, 
are,  in  general,  well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
they  have  met  with  ;  inasmuch  as  they  imply  an  arrogant 
and  presumptuous  belief  in  their  authors  of  the  superiority 
of  their  own  political  sagacity  to  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  former  ages.     The  case  is  very  different  with  the  cecor 
nomical  system  ;  of  which  the  leading  views  (so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge)  proceed  on  the  two  following  suppositions  : 
First,  that  the  social  order  is,  in  the  most  essential  reipecta, 
the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  cott- 
trivance  ;  and,  therefore,  tliat  the  proper  business  of  the 
politician,  is  not  to  divide  his  attention  among  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  machine,  which  is  by  far  too  complicated  for 
his  comprehension  ;  but  by  protecting  the  rights  of  indip 
viduals,  and  by  allowing  to  each  as  complete  a  liberty  as 
is  compatible  with  the  perfect  security  of  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  remove   every  obstacle  which  the  preju- 
dices and  vices  of  men  have  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  that  order  which  society  has   a  tendency  to  assume. 
Secondly,  that,   in  proportion  to  the  progress  and   the  di& 
fusion  of  knowledge,  those  prejudices,  on  a  skilful  manage- 
ment of  which  all  the  old  systems  of  policy  proceeded^ 
must  gradually  disappear  ;  and,  consequently,  that  (what- 
ever may  be  his  predilection  for  ancient  usages)  the  inevi- 
table course  of  events  imposes  on  the  politician  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  his  measures  on  more   solid  and  permanent 
principles,  than  those  by  which  the  world  has  hitherto  been 
governed.     Both  of  these  suppositions  are  of  modern  origin. 
The  former,  so  far   as  I  know,  was  first  stated  and  illustra- 
ted by  the  French  (Economists*     The  latter  has  been  ol^ 
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that  Buch  a  plan  of  reformation  does  not  require,  for  its  ac- 
complishment, any  new  and  complicated  institutions^  and 
therefore  does  not  proceed  upon  any  exaggerated  concep- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  human  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
requires  only  (like  most  of  the  other  expedients  proposed 
by  this  sjTstem)  the  gradual  abolition  of  those  arbitrary  and 
unjust  arrangements,  by  which  the  order  of  nature  is  dis* 
turbed. 

Another  mistaken  idea  concerning  the  occonomical  sys*- 
tern  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory,  and  unsup* 
ported  by  facts.  That  this  may  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  some  of  its  doctrines,  I  shall  not  dispute  :  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  they  rest  on  a  broader 
basis  of  facts,  than  any  other  political  speculations  which 
have  been  yet  offered  to  the  world ;  for  they  are  founded,  not 
on  a  few  examples  collected  from  the  small  number  of  govern- 
ments of  which  we  possess  an  accurate  knowledge,  but  on 
those  laws  of  human  nature,  and  those  maxims  of  common 
sense,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate life. 

Of  those  who  have  speculated  on  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, by  far  the  gi  eater  part  seem  to  have  considered  it  as 
a  science  sui  generiSy  the  first  principles  of  which  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by  an  examination  of  the 
conduct  of  mankind  in  their  political  capacity.  The  (E- 
conomists,  on  the  contrary,  have  searched  for  the  causes 
of  national  prosperity,  and  national  improvement,  in  those 
arrangements,  which  our  daily  observations  shew  io  be 
favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  to  the  improvement  of  indi* 
viduals.  The  former  resemble  those  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, who,  affirming,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are 
regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  discouraged  every 
attempt  to  investigate  their  physical  causes,  which  was 
founded   upon  facts  collected  from  commpn  experience. 
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The  latter  have  aimed  at  accomplishing  a  reformation  in 
politics,  similar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accomplished 
in  astronomy ;  and,  by  subjecting  to  that  common  sense, 
which  guides  mankind  in  their  private  concerns,  those 
questions,  of  which  none  were  supposed  to  be  competent 
judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  government^ 
have  given  a  beginning  to  a  science  which  has  already  ex* 
tended  very  widely  our  political  prospects  ;  and  which,  in 
its  progress,  may  probably  aftbrd  an  illustration,  not  less 
striking  than  that  which  physical  astronomy  exhibits,  of  the 
simplicity  of  those  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed. 
When  a  political  writer,  in  order  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  commercial  regulations,  which  aim  at  the  encourage* 
ment  of  domestic  industry  by  restraints  on  importation,  ap* 
peals  to  the  maxims  upon  which  men  act  in  private  life  ; 
when  he  remarks,  that  the  taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make 
his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker,  that  the 
shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but 
employs  a  taylor  ;  and  when  he  concludes,  that  what  is 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family,  can 
scarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom,*  he  may  un- 
doubtedly be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  indulge  in  theory,  as 
he  calls  in  question  the  utility  of  institutions  which  appear, 
from  the  fact,  to  be  not  incompatible  with  a  certain  degree 
of  political  prosperity.  But,  in  another  sense,  and  in  a 
much  more  philosophical  one,  he  may  be  said  to  oppose  to 
the  false  theories  of  statesmen,  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  those  maxims  of  expediency,  of  which  every 
man  may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  observation. 

There  is  yet  another  mistake,  (of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  than  any  of  those  I  have  mentioned,) 
which  has  misled  most  of  the  opponents,  and  even  some  of 

*  See  Mr.  Smith**  prafound  and  orifinal  "  luquiiy  into  Uie  Nature  and  Caimof 
-tlie  Wealth  of  NatioM." 
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the  friends,  of  the  oeconomical  system  ;  an  idea  that  it  was 
meant  to  exhibit  a  political  order,  which  is  reallj  attainable 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe.  So  different  from  this  were 
the  views  of  its  most  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have 
uniformly  rested  their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  establish- 
ment in  the  world,  on  that  influence  in  the  conduct  of  hu- 
man affairs,  which  philosophy  may  be  expected  gradually 
to  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  reason  and 
civilization.  To  suppose  that  a  period  is  ever  to  arrive, 
when  it  shall  be  realized  in  its  full  extent,  would  be  the 
height  of  enthusiasm  and  absurdity  ;  but  it  is  surely  neither 
enthusiasm  nor  absurdity  to  affirm,  that  governments  are 
more  or  less  perfect,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  individuals  to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of 
cultivating  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  whom 
they  admit  to  live  together  on  a  liberal  footing  of  equality  ; 
~K)r  even  to  expect,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
reason,  governments  will  actually  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  this  description. 

To  delineate  that -state  of  political  society  to  which  gov- 
ernments may  be  expected  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
as  the  triumphs  of  philosophy  extend,  was,  I  apprehend,  the 
leading  object  of  the  earliest  and  most  enlightened  pa- 
trons of  the  G&conomical  system.  It  is  a  state  of  society^ 
which  they  by  no  means  intended  to  recommend  to  partic- 
ular communities,  as  the  most  eligible  they  could  adopt  at 
present ;  but  as  an  ideal  order  of  things,  to  which  they  have 
a  tendency  of  themselves  to  approach,  and  to  which  it- 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legislator  to  facilitate  their  pro- 
gress. In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it  forms  a  limU' 
to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  political  order ;  and^ 
in  the  mean  time,  it  exhibits  a  standard  of  comparison,  by 
which  the  excellence  of  particular  institutions  may  be 
estimated. 
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According  to  the  view  which  lias  now  been  given  of  the 
oeconomical  system,  its  principles  appear  highly  favourable 
to  the  tranquillity  of  society  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  inspiring  us 
with  a  confidence  in  the  triumph  which  truth  and  liberty 
must  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over  errour  and  injustice,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  discourage  every  plan  of  innovation  fphich 
is  to  be  supported  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  And,  accor- 
dingly, such  has  always  been  the  language  of  those  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  views  of  its  authors.  **  If  wo 
**  attack  oppressors  before  we  have  taught  the  oppressed," 
(says  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  present  supporters,"^)  "  we  shall 
*^  risk  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  rouse  them  to  oppose  the 
*<  progress  of  reason.  History  affords  proofs  of  this  truth. 
*^  How  often,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  freedom, 
*'ha8  the  event  of  a  single  battle  reduced  nations  to  the 
"  slavery  of  ages  ! 

*'  And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  those  na- 
tions, which  have  recovered  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  not 
by  the  influence  of  philosophy  ?  Have  not  most  of  them 
*^  confounded  the  forms  of  republicanism  with  the  enjoyment 
*'  of  right,  and  the  despotism  of  numbers  with  liberty  ? 
''  How  many  laws,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,  have 
*^  dishonoured  the  code  of  every  people  which  has  recovered 
^^  its  freedom,  during  those  ages  in  which  reason  was  still  in 
"  its  infancy  I" 

"  Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and  wisely 
"  wait  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  obtain  freedom 
''more  effectual,  more  substantial,  and  more  peaceful? 
"  Why  pursue  it  by  blood  and  inevitable  confusion,  and 
''trust  that  to  chance,  which  time  must  certainly,  and 
"without  bicodshed,  testow?  A  fortunate  struggle  may, 
''  indeed,  relieve  us  of  many  grievances  under  which  wc 

^M.  Condorcet, 
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>oiit,  but  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  perfection 
;i;inence  of  freedom,  we  must  patiently  M-ait  the 
:\\  men,  emancipated  from  their  prejudices,  and 
.  philosophy,  shall  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty, 
}>rt*hending  its  claims."* 
1  it    the  employment  of   violent  and   sanguinary 
:1one,  in  order  to  accomplish  political  innovations, 
is  enlightened  and  humane  philosophy  has  a  tendency 
c'ourage.     By  extending  our  views  to  the  M'hole  plan  of 
society,  and  shewing  us  the  mutual  relations  and  depen- 
oies  of  its  most  distant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that 
iiscriminate   zeal  against  established  institutions,  which 
.  ises  from  partial  views  of  the  social  system  ;  as  well  as  to 
jToduce  a  certain  degree  of  scepticism  with  respect  to  every 
change,  the  success  of  which  is  not  insured  by  the  prevailing 
'^         ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.     Sanguine  and  inconsiderate 
*         projecta  of  reformation  are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear 
and  argumentative  and  systematical   understandings ;   but 
rarely  of  comprehensive  minds.    For  checking  them,  indeed, 
^         nothing  is  bo  effectual  as  a  general  survey  of  the  compli- 
m        cated  structure  of  society.     Even  although  such  a  survey 
^         should  be  superficial,  provided  it  be  conducted  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  it  is  more  useful,  at  least  for  tliis  purpose, 
than  the  most  minute  and  successful  inquiries,  wliich  are 
circumscribed  within  a  narrow  circle.     If  it  should  teach  us 
^  nothing  else,  it  will  at  least  satisfy  us  of  the  extreme  diificul- 

'i'-         ty  of  predicting,  with  confidence,  the  remote  effects  of  new 
ammgements ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom 

*  To  MMne  of  my  reodcis  it  may  appear  trifling  to  rrmark,  that,  in  availing  myself 
of  an  umracMial  coinridrmcc  of  fcutinieiit  vriih  a  cotcmporary  author,  I  wiHild  not  be 
undentood  to  become  r('!<pon>ib!e  for  the  coii-iiitejicy  of  his  personal  conduct  with  hii 
pbilofophlcal  prinriplcji,  nor  to  eiibr^crilx;  to  any  one  of  his  opinions,  hut  those  to  which 
I  have  exprewcd  luy  assent  by  iiicoqHjrating  them  witii  my  own  compo-  ition. 
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consists ';)0.t  io  incumbering  the  machine  of  government  with 
new  contrivances,  to  obviate  every  partial  inconvenience, 
but  in  removing  gradually,  and  imperceptibly,  the  obstacles 
which  disturb  the  order  of  nature,  and  (as  Mr.  Addison 
somewhere  expresses  it)  '^  in  grafting  upon  her  institutions.'* 
When  the  ceconomical  system,  indeed,  is  first  presented 
to  the  hiinJj  ahd  when  we  compare  the  perfection  which  it 
exhibits,  with  the  actual  state  of  human  affairs,  it  is  by  no 
nieans-,itnhatural,  that  it  should  suggest  plans  of  reformation 
too  violfint  and  sudden  to  be  practicable.  A  more  com- 
plete acqua^iftance,.  however,  with  the  subject,  will  efiectu- 
*-  ally.  Cpre  these  first  impres^jious,  by  pointing  jout  to  us  the 
mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  injudicious  com- 
biAaticn  of  theoretical  perfection  with  our  established  laws, 
prejudices,  and  manners.  As  the  various  unnatural  modes 
and  jhabits  of  living,  to  which  the  bodily  constitution  is 
gradually  "^coiiciled  by  a  course  of  luxurious  indulgences, 
bave  siicfa  a  tendency  to  correct  each  other's  effects,  as  to 
render  a  partial  return  to  a  more  simple  regimen,  a  dan- 
gerou^,iand,  some  times,  a  fatal  experiment;  so  it  is  possible, 
that  many  of  our  imperfect  political  institutions  may  be  so 
accommodated  to  each  other,  that  a  partial  exec ut ion jof  the 
most  plausible  and  equitable  plans  of  reformation  might 
tend»  in  the  first  instance,  to  frustrate  those  important  pur- 
poses which  we  are  anxious  to  promote.  Is  it  not  possible^ 
for  •example,  that  the  influence  which  is  founded  on  a  res- 
pect for  hereditary  rank,  may  have  its  use  in  counteracting 
that  aristocracy  which  arises  from  ii>equality  of  wealth,  and 
which  so  many  laws  and  prejudices  conspire  to  support  T 
/*  That  the  former  species  of  influence  is  rapidly  declining 
•f  itself,  in  conse<|uence  of  the  progress  which  commerce 
and  philosophy  have  already  made,  is  sufiTiciently  obvious  } 
and,  I  think,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  a  well- 
wisher  to  mankind  would  be  disposed  to  accelerate  its  de- 
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ttruction,  till  the  true  principles  (if  politicaf-  Aconomy  ar« 
completelj  understood  and  acknowledged  hy  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to  illustrate 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  partial  influence 
of  general  principles  in  politics  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  an 
exclusive  attention  to  particular  circumstances  in  the  po- 
litical order,  without  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject. 
It  is  onl J  upon  a  limited  mind,  therefpre,  that  such  studies 
will  produce  a  passion  for  violent  innovations.  In  more 
comprehensive  and  enlightened  understandings,  their  natural 
effect  is  caution  and  diffidence  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  ever  J  experiment,  of  which  we  do  not  perceive  dis- 
tinctly all  the  remote  consequences.  Nor  is  this  caution 
at  all  inconsistent  with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  certainty 
of  that  triumph  which  truth  and  liberty  must  infallibly  gain 
in  the  end  over  errour  and  injustice.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  natural  and  obvious  consequence  of  such  a  conviction; 
inasmuch  as  the  same  arguments  on  which  this  conviction  is 
founded,  prove  to  us,  that  the  progress  of  mankind  towards 
the  perfection  of  the  social  order,  must  necessarily,  in  every 
case,  be  gradual,  and  that  it  must  be  diversified  in  the 
course  it  takes,  according  to  the  situations  and  characters  of 
nations.  To  direct,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  accelerate, 
this  progress,  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened 
ttatesman,  and,  indeed,  of  every  man  who  wishes  well  to 
his  species  ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  always  to  remember, 
that  considerable  alterations  in  the  established  order  are 
very  seldom  to  be  effected  immediately,  and  directly  by 
political  regulations ;  and  that  they  are,  in  all  case^,  most 
successful  and  most  permanent,  when  they  are  accomplished 
gradually  by  natural  causes,  freed  from  those  restraints 
which  had  formerly  checked  their  operation.  In  the  gov- 
ernments, indeed,  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  much  more  neces- 
«aryto  abolish  old  institutions,  than  to  introduce  new  ones; 
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and  if  this  reformation  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  not 
pushed  farther  at  any  time  than  circumstances  render  ex« 
pedient,  or  the  ideas  of  the  times  recommend^  the  essential 
principles  of  a  more  perfect  order  of  things  will  gradually 
establish  themselves,  without  any  convulsion. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  speculation 
concerning  the  perfect  order  of  society  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  description  of  the  ultimate  objects  at  which  the 
statesman  ought  to  aim.  The  tranquillity  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  tlie  immediate  success  of  his  measures,  depend  on 
his  good  sense,  and  his  practical  skill.  And  his  theoretical 
principles  only  enable  liim  to  direct  his  measures  steadily 
and  wisely  to  proinofe  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  prevent  him  from  being  ever  led  astray  from 
these  important  objects,  by  more  limited  views  of  temporary 
expedience.'^ 

•  Tlie  forgoing  ohwinTitions  oii  the  general  aim  of  the  (Ecoiioinjcal  System  refer 
9o\e\j  (u  must  appear  evident  to  tl)oe>e  wlio  have  i)eniscd  theni  with  attention)  to  tlie 
doctrines  it  contains  on  the  article  of  PoliUcul  Ecofiomy.  The  Thmry  qf  Govtrnmeni  . 
which  it  inailcate^,  is  of  the  mo^t  dangerous  tendency ;  recommending,  m  strong  and 
unqualified  terms,  an  unmixed  despotistm  ;  and  reprobating  all  constitutional  checkt 
<m  the  soverdgn  autiiority.  Many  English  writers,  indeed,  with  an  almost  incredible 
ignorance  of  the  works  which  they  havt^  presumed  to  censure,  have  spoken  of  tlicm,  as 
if  they  encouraged  political  principles  of  a  very  different  complexion ;  but  the  truth 
hy  that  the  disciples  of  Quf.<nat  (without  a  single  exception)  carried  their  zeal  for  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  what  they  called  tiie  Unity  qf  Lrgislation^  to  so  extra  v-i- 
gant  a  length,  as  to  treat  with  contempt  thow  mixed  establishments  which  allow  any 
fharc  whatever  of  legislative  influrnce  to  the  representatives  of  tlie  people.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  evidence  of  ttils  system  appeared  to  its  partisans  so  complete  and  irre- 
i^iblc,  that  they  flattrrr>d  themselves  monarchs  would  soon  see  with  an  intuitive  cou- 
Tiction  the  identity  of  their  own  interests  with  those  of  the  nations  they  arc  calked  to 
govern ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  contended,  that  it  is  only  under  the  strong  and 
steady  government  of  a  race  of  hereditary  princes,  uodLstractcd  by  the  prejudices  and 
local  interests  whicli  warp  the  deliberat^ous  of  popular  assemblies,  tliat  a  gradual  and 
systematical  approach  can  be  made  to  the  perfection  of  law  and  policy.  The  very 
ftret  fjSQuemm^s  maxims  states  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, unrestnuned  by  any  constitutional  cliecks  or  balances,  shotild  I)e  lodged  in  the 
'Jb&ndiofasingle  person  j  and  the  same  doctrine  is  nnintaiiied  ze;iloUssiy  by  all  his 
feUowers^by  none  of  fbcm  more  explicitly  than  by  Mcrdcr  dr.  la  Riiicrc,  wlio»e 
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Before  closing  this  disquisition,  it  may  be  proper  for  me 
to  attempt  to  obviate  a  little  more  fully  than  I  have  done, 
an  objection  which  has  been  frequently  drawn  from  the  past 
experience  of  mankind,  against  that  supposition  of  their 
progressive  improvement,  on  which  all  the  foregoing  rea* 
sonings  proceed.  How  mournful  are  the  vicissitudes  which 
history  exhibits  to  us,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and 
how  little  foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  sanguine  prospects 
concerning  futurity  !  If,  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  which 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  barbarians,  vfe  now  see  the 
most  splendid  exertions  of  genius,  and  the  iiappiest  forms 
of  civil  policy,  we  behold  others  which,  in  ancient  times, 
were  the  seats  of  science,  of  civilizalion,  and  of  liberty,  at 
present  immersed  in  superstition,  and  laid  waste  by  des- 
potism. After  a  short  period  of  civil,  of  military,  and  of 
literary  glory,  the  prospect  has  changed  al  once :  the  ca- 
reer of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  Iiuh  proceeded  till  it 
could  advance  no  farther ;  or  some  unforeseen  calamity  has 
occurred,  which  has  obliterated,  for  a  time,  all  memory  of 
formed  improven^nts,  and  has  condemned  mankind  to  re- 
trace, step  by  step,  the  same  path  by  which  their  forefathers 
had  risen  to  greatness.  In  a  word  ;  on  such  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  human  affairs,  man  appears  to  be  the  mere 
sport  of  fortune  and  of  accident ;  or  rather,  he  appears  to  be 
doomed,  by  the  condition  of  his  nature,  to  run  alternately 

treatise  on  "  the  natural  and  c««cntial  order  of  political  sodctiw,"  miglit  have  been 
expected  to  attract  some  notice  in  thJH  country,  from  the  pmise  which  Mr.  Smith  ha« 
bcstoired  on  the  pen^ioiitj  of  hifl  siy\e^  and  the  dlstinctnei^s  of  \w  arrangement. 

If  some  individuals  who  formerly  professed  an  entliusiantic  attachment  to  the  dor> 
trines  of  this  sect,  have,  at  a  later  period  of  their  lives,  distinguished  themselves  by 
an  enthusiasm  no  less  ardent  in  oppo::i(ion  to  the  principle:)  advancf^  in  their  writing?** 
the  fact  only  a/fords  an  additional  illustration  of  a  tnith  verified  by  daily  experience, 
that  the  most  solid  foundation  for  political  connstency  is  a  s}>irit  of  moderation,  and 
that  the  most  natural  and  ea5y  of  all  transitions  is  from  the  violence  and  intolerance 
«f  one  extreme  to  Utose  of  another:'  ZNcte  to  seond  EdUion,! 
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«f  ivprnrement  and  of  degeneracy  ;  and  to  rea- 

Stt  Nn;i:ital  hiii  melancholy  fable  of   Sisyphus,  by  an 

^^rrraJ  rtfs^narion  of  hope  and  of  disappointment. 

It  *y»{v*i-iao  to   ihese   discouraging   views  of  the   state 

uri  :v\*>j>eci*  oi  man,  it  may   be  remarked  in  general,  I  hat 

it  -i*  c\^:ir*?  »>f  these  Lifler  ajres,  a  variety  of  events  ha^ e 

i.:^W»^i  i:i  she  history  of  the  world,  which  render  the  con- 

-•'  vxs  v^*  :rve  human  race  essentially  different  from  what  it 

^*r-  »A<  arHVic  the  nations  of  uiitif|uity ;  and  which,  of  con- 

?«r^*^?'e,  render  all  our  reasoninj^s  concerning  their  future 

xv.-jj^x  :a  st^  tar  as  ihey  are  founded  merely  on  their  past 

c\"v**^^rr*e.  nnphilo<ophical  and  inconclusive.      The  alter- 

1  kV5>  which  h,i\e  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war,  iu  conse- 

ey«^^ve  *>f  ihe  in\ention  of  fire-arms,  and  of  the  modern 

«r-r\*f  o(  fortitioafioM,  have  civen  to  civilized  Laiions  a  se- 

•"cr..'^  J^^i:^*:  tho  i:  run! ions  of  barbarions,  which  ihev  never 

KrKxv   |v»<<:*H'ioil.        'Die    more  extended,  and   the   more 

rtfiT^Mni  iM\*rv*i»:ii>t\  wiricli  the  improvements  in  commerce 

aYsl  in  ihe  j**:  **j'  f».<^  i;.atiou  Ji.ive  opened,  among  the  distr.ni 

d!w:ior*  ot' i?u'  :.'•.'•  v,  iMiinot  tall   to  operate  in  undeftninin*^ 

'.v^l  ««d  "•*'-^*    '"  I  v"  !i'"»'os,  am!  iu   imparting  to  the  wjiolo 

v?kX!.*H  ihi*  •^*'  *  .vv  :i.i:  .u^i;:iNi!Ji»!is  of  each  particular  comi- 

nwr  '.^        l'"^*  -^^  ■  ■  •'-■-*'«*i  experiruce  of  ages  has  ah'cjnly 

.>ri**l  {he  t:'.\\^  ■^'  ".«:«l\:rii!.  fluit  ihe  n!o>l   fruitful  and  tJic 

•\vw.  *\-' -v. ;;.:•:!:    N.\;;At-^  •»f  ;i*\eu«earr   1o  be  derived,  not 

■\\»».v.-.  ■  *.i.«»^i  i'.ib«:i.iiv  p:-i>\i(ices,  but  from  the  in- 

•ln-v    ivv-*:*;   ::\  a:'\!   nr.ii;!' i»!'  tiii'ir  own  subjects: — an(i 
•       •       • 

.V  v^  ^x'  f\:*  "io::*'o  now  br^iiw  lo  teach  nations,  that  the 
t«v  v^-•'  %N  il".  *•  ^**.  I!  Uf\nlih,  SO  tar  from  depending  on 
V  ax;'  *  a:  *.  ilepresxion  of  their  niighbours,  is  intimate- 
N  .NN^i-N  . -^li  «^i:l?  ilui»  'r'lu<try  and  opulence;  and  con- 
^V'^^  **  •^•*'  ***''''^*  CO!'!  !\errial  jealousies,  Av^hich  have 
»::'K  V  iwv:  ^o  lerrle  a  source  of  animosity  among  tiitfcr- 
.  *  V  .T.X.  Are  !o;-uiled  eurirely  ou  ignorance  and  prp;ii(li.:e. 
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Among  all  the  circumBtanceg,  however,  which  distinguish 
the  present  state  of  mankind  from  that  of  ancient  nations, 
the  invention  of  printing  is  bj  far  the  most  important ;  and, 
indeed,  this  single  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is 
sufficient  to  change  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs. 

The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on  the  future 
history  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think,  been  hitherto  exam- 
ined by  philosophers  with  the  attention  which  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  subject  deserves.  One  reason  for  this  may 
probably,  have  beep,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been 
made  but  once,  it  has  been  considered  rather  as  the  effect 
of  a  fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  result  of  those  general 
causes  on  which  the  progress  of  society  seems  to  de- 
pend. But  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned,  how  far  this 
idea  be  just.  For,  although  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the 
invention  of  printing  was  accidental,  with  respect  to  the 
individual  who  made  it,  it  may,  with  truth,  be  considered 
as  the  natural  result  of  a  state  of  the  world,  when  a  number 
of  great  and  contiguous  nations  are  all  engaged  in  the  study 
of  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts  ;  insomuch,  that  I  do  not  think  it  extravagant  to 
affirm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  not  been  made  by  the 
{^articular  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  the  same  art,  or 
some  analogous  art,  answering  a  similar  purpose,  would  have 
infallibly  been  invented  by  some  other  person,  and  at  no 
very  distant  period.  The  art  of  printing,  therefore,  i» 
^titled  to  be  considered  as  a  step  in  the  natural  history  of 
man,  no  less  than  the  art  of  writing ;  and  they  who  are 
fceptical  about  the  future  progress  of  the  race,  merely  in 
consequence  of  its  past  history,  reason  as  unphilosophically, 
as  the  member  of  a  savage  tribe,  who,  deriving  his  own 
•acquaintance  with  former  times  from  oral  tradition  only, 
should  affect  to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  written 
records,  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  knowledge  ancl  o£ 
^Tilizatioa^ 


wiiizanoii  ;    io   <li<itTii>iii< 

■:r'»  of  llie  coiiinninitv,  tin 

■  .  ami  fo  <?iilarj:^e  the  ba^i* 

'.roa-jin:;    the    niimbtT  ol 

" .  A!:dare  iiif  erected  to  defend 

•  \   too,  wilh  all    the    o:Jioi 

-f    t'oniurti'd    with    hiiniar 

•  to  advance  with   rapiilitv  ; 
.;"'«  and    iiistitution>  of'   nici 

•:;ev  willhe  smiivd  .•ijiii>t 
".  atfairs  liavc  alwaA  >  been 
rm  nwiwenta  dtUl   dies, 

'!:o  democratical   states    of 

v':i  to  the  fort'2;oini;  ob>er- 

-.  ;*  enjoyed  the  a<lvantau;e3 

-    he  ditlnsion   and  from  the 

1".  these  !»(ates,  nio>t  of  the 

•  -.'Tie  from  the  stiiiir^iles  of 
.    •;.>««ions  of  the  muhilu<lo 

.  v^T  and  ambition  ;  anti  to 

*  xini  remark  of  IIoUks 
V  wraey  is  not  him:  bia  an 

•  .,:  sometimes  bv  the  (em- 
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society  was,  by  skilfully  balancing  against  each  other,  the 
prejudices  and  the  separate  interests  of  different  orders 
of  cifizens.  That  such  balances,  however,  will  every  day 
become  less  necessary  for  checking  the  turbulence  of  the 
democrafical  spirit  in  free  governments,  appears  probable 
from  this  ;  that  among  the  various  advantages  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  liberty  6f  the  press,  one  of  the  greatest  is^ 
the  eflfect  which  it  must  necessarily  have  in  diminishing  the 
injQuence  of  popular  .eloquence,  both  by  curing  men  of 
those  prejudices  upon  which  it  operates,  and  by  subjecting 
it  to  the  irresistible  control  of  enlightened  opinions.  In 
the  republican  states  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence  of  dema- 
gogues was  indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of  faction,  while  it 
aspired  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited  sway  in  directing 
popular  councils.  But  now,  when  the  effusions  of  the 
orator  are,  by  means  of  the  press,  subjected  to  the  imme- 
diate tribunal  of  an  inquisitive  age,  the  eloquence  of  legis- 
lative assemblies  is  forced  to  borrow  its  tone  from  the  spirit 
of  the  times  ;  and  if  it  retain  its  ascendant  in  human  affairs, 
it  can  only  be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  prevailing  cause, 
and  to  the  permanent  interests  of  truth  and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progress  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the  different 
branches  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  we  may  form 
some  idea,  from  what  has  already  happened  in  physics, 
since  the  time  that  Lord  Bacon  united,  in  one  useful  direc- 
tion, the  labours  of  those  who  cultivate  that  science.  At 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  physics  was  certainly  in  a  more 
hopeless  state,  than  that  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
in  the  present  age.  A  perpetual  succession  of  chimerical 
theories  had,  till  then,  amused  the  world  ;  and  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  was,  that  the  case  would  continue  to  be  the 
same  for  ever.  Why  then  should  we  despair  of  the  compe- 
tency of  the  human  faculties  to  establish  solid  and  perma- 
nent systems,  upon  other  snbjects,  which  are  of  still  morr 
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serious  importance  ?  Physics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many 
difficulties  which  obstruct  our  prosircss  in  moral  and  polit- 
ical inquiries  ;  but,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  they  have  to  en- 
gage a  more  universal,  and  a  more  earnest  attention,  in 
consequence  of  their  coming  home  more  immediately  to  our 
^<  business  and  our  bosoms."  When  these  sciences  too 
begin  to  be  prosecuted  on  a  regular  and  systematical  plan, 
their  improvement  will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  velocity  ; 
not  only  as  the  number  of  speculative  minds  will  be  every 
day  increased  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  as  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  just  rules  of  inquiry  will  more  and  more 
place  important  discoveries  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  un- 
derstandings. "  Such  rules,"  (says  Lord  Bacon)  "  do,  in 
**  some  sort,  equal  men's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage 
''  or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  motions  of 
"  the  spirit.  To  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe  a  circle, 
**  by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  must  be  a  great  difTerence 
'' between  an  imsteady  and  an  unpractised  hand,  and  a 
'*  steady  and  prartised  ;  but,  to  do  it  by  a  rule  or  compass, 
*^  it  is  much  alike." 

Nor  musi  we  o;nit  to  mention  tlie  value  which  the  art  of 
printing  communicates  to  the  most  limited  exertions  of  lite- 
rary industry,  by  treasuring  th<.-in  up  as  materials  for  the 
future  examination  of  more  cnli;;litened  inquirers.  In  this 
respect  the  press  bestows  upon  the  sciences  an  advantage 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  art» 
derive  from  the  division  of  labour.  As  in  these  arts,  the 
exertions  of  an  uninformed  multitude  are  united  by  the 
comprehensive  skill  of  the  artist,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
effects  astonishing  by  their  magnitude,  anil  by  the  compli- 
cated ingenuity  they  display,  so,  in  the  sciences,  the  ob- 
servations and  conjectures  of  obscure  individuals  on  those 
subjects  which  are  level  to  their  capacities,  and  which  fall 
under  their  own  immediate  notice,  accumulate  for  a  course 
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of  years,  till  at  last,  some  philosopher  arises,  who  combines 
these  scattered  materials,  and  exhibits,  in  his  system,  not 
merely  the  force  of  a  single  mind,  but  the  intellectual  power 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  these  last  considerations,  much  more  than  oq 
the  cfForts  of  original  genius,  that  I  would  rest  my  hopes  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  What  genius  alone  could 
accomplish  in  science,  the  world  has  already  seen :  and  I  am 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think,  that 
the  splendour  of  its  past  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obscured 
by  the  fame  of  future  philosophers.  But  the  experiment 
yet  remains  to  be  tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown  on  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  by  the  free  discussions  of 
inquisitive  nations,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  and  stimulated 
in  their  inquiries  by  every  motive  that  can  awaken  whatever 
is  either  generous  or  selfish  in  human  nature.  How  trifling 
are  the  effects  which  the  bodily  strength  of  an  individual  is 
able  to  produce,  (however  great  may  be  his  natural  endow- 
ments,) when  compared  wit^  those  which  have  been  accom* 
plished  by  the  conspiring  force  of  an  ordinary  multitude  ?  It 
was  not  the  single  arm  of  a  Theseus,  or  a  Hercules,  but  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  ourselves,  that,  in  ancient  Egypt, 
raised  those  monuments  of  architecture,  which  remain  from 
age  to  age,  to  attest  the  wonders  of  combined  and  of  perse- 
veiing  industry,  and,  while  they  humble  the  importance 
of  the  individual,  to  exalt  the  dignity,  and  to  animate  the 
labours,  of  the  species. 

These  views  with  respect  to  the  probable  improvement 
of  the  world,  are  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  those  who 
entertain  them,  that  even,  although  they  were  founded  in 
delusion,  a  wise  man  would  be  disposed  to  cherish  them. 
What  should  have  induced  some  respectable  writers  to  con- 
trovert them  with  so  great  an  asperity  of  expression,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture,  for  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
their  truth,  their  practical  tendency  is  surely  favourable  ta 
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bunian  happiness  ;  nor  ran  that  temper  of  mind,  which  dis- 
poses a  man  to  give  them  a  welcome  reception,  he  candid! j 
inspected  of  designs  hostile  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of  its 
improbability,  which  damps  the  exertions  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  contrary  opinion 
becomes  general,  it  realizes  the  event  wliich  it  leads  us  to 
anticipate.  Surely,  if  any  tiling  can  have  a  tendency  to 
call  forth  in  the  public  service  the  exertions  of  individuals, 
it  must  be  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  work  in  which 
they  arc  conspiring,  and  a  belief  of  the  permanence  of  those 
benefits,  which  they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt 
to  inform  and  to  enlighten  them.  As  in  ancient  Rome, 
therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  good  citizen, 
never  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  ; — so  the 
good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the  political 
aspect  of  his  own  times,  will  never  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  human  race,  but  will  acA  upon  the  conviction,  that 
prejudice,  slavery,  i»nd  corruption,  must  gradually  give  way 
to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ;  and  that,  in  the  moral  world,  a^i 
well  as  in  the  material,  the  farther  our  observations  extend, 
and  the  longer  thcv  are  continued,  the  more  we  shall  per- 
ceive of  order  and  of  lienevolent  design  in  tlie  universe. 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  Man,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  progress  of  reason,  by  any  means  contrary 
to  the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  history.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  individnal,  his  e\istenre  is  preserved  by  instincts, 
which  disappear  afierwards,  when  they  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary- in  the  savage  state  of  our  species,  there  are  instincts 
which  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  human  constitution,  and 
of  which  no  traces  remain  in  those  periods  of  society,  in 
which  their  use  is  superseded  by  a  more  enlarged  experi- 
ence. ^Vhy  then  should  we  deny  the  probability  of  some- 
thing Miiilar  to  this,  in  the  history  of  mankind  considered 
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in  (heir  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  obseiTe,  (hat  the  governments  wliich  the  world  has  hith- 
erto seen,  have  seldom  or  never  taken  their  rise  from  deep- 
laid  schemes  of  human  policy.  lu  every  state  of  society 
which  has  yet  existeit  the  multitude  has,  in  general,  acted 
from  the  immediate  impulse  of  passion,  or  from  the  pres* 
sure  of  their  wants  and  necessities  ;  and,  therefore,  what  we 
commonly  call  the  political  order,  is,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  the  result  of  the  passions  and  wants  of  man,  com* 
bined  with  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  nature.  So 
beautifully,  indeed,  do  these  passions  and  circumstances  act 
in  subserviency  to  her  designs,  and  so  invariably  have  they 
been  found,  in  the  history  of  past  ages,  to  conduct  him  in 
time  to  certain  beneficial  arrangements,  that  we  can  hardly 
bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  end  was  not  foreseen  by 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Even  in  those 
rude  periods  of  society,  when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he 
follows  blindly  his  instinctive  principles  of  action,  he  is  led 
by  an  invisible  hand,  and  contributes  his  share  to  the  exe* 
cution  of  a  plan,  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  he 
has  no  conception.  The  operations  of  tiie  bee,  when  it 
begins  for  the  first  time  to  form  its  cell,  convey  to  us  a 
striking  image  of  the  effbrts  of  unenlightened  Man,  in  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  an  infant  government. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned,  which 
are  found  to  prevail  universally  among  our  species  in  cer- 
tain periods  of  society,  and  which  seem  to  be  essentially 
necessary  for  maintaining  its  order,  in  ages  when  men 
are  unable  to  comprehcnti  tJie  purposes  for  which  govern- 
ments are  instituted.  As  society  advances,  these  prejudices 
gradually  lose  their  influence  on  the  higher  classes,  and 
would  probably  soon  disappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not 
found  expedient  to  prolong  their  existence,  as  a  source  of 
authority  over  the  multitude.     In  an  age,  however,  of  uni- 
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Teraai  and  of  unrestrained  discussion,  if  is  impossible  that 
they  can  long  maintain  their  empire ;  nor  ought  we  to  re* 
gret  their  decline,  if  the  important  ends  to  which  they  have 
been  subservient  in  the  past  experience  of  mankind,  arc 
found  to  be  accomplished  by  the  growing  light  of  philoso- 
phy. On  this  supposition,  a  iiistory  of  human  prejudices, 
as  far  as  they  liave  supplied  the  place  of  more  enlarged 
political  views,  may,  at  some  future  period,  furnish  to  the 
philosopher  a  subject  of  speculation,  no  less  pleasing  and 
instructive,  than  that  benciicenl  wisdom  of  nature,  which 
guides  the  operations  of  the  lower  aninials,  and  which,  even 
in  our  own  species,  takes  upon  itself  the  care  of  the  indi< 
Tidiial  in  the  infancy  of  human  reason. 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  thai,  in  proportion  as  these 
prospects,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  reason,  the  ditfu- 
sion  of  knowledge,  and  the  conr«equent  improvement  of  man-* 
kind,  shall  be  realized,  the  polilical  history  of  the  world 
will  be  regulated  1>y  steady  and  uniform  causes,  and  the 
philosopher  will  be  enableii  to  form  probable  conjectures 
with  respect  to  the  future  course  of  human  afTairs. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  what  depends 
**  on  a  few  persons  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to 
**  chance,  or  secret  and  unknown  causes  :  wJiat  arises  from  a 
"  great  number,  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate 
**  and  known  causes."  "  To  judge  by  this  rule,"  (he 
continues,)  ^^  the  domestic  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a 
^*  state  must  be  a  more  proper  object  of  reasoning  and  ob- 
*'  servation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  which  are  com- 
?*  monly  produced  by  single  persons,  and  are  more  influ- 
"  enced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by  general  passions 
^'  and  interests.  The  depression  of  the  Lords,  and  rise  of 
<*  the  Commons,  in  England,  after  the  statutes  of  alienation 
"  and  the  increase  of  trade  and  industry,  are  moie  easily 
**  accounted  for  by  general  principles,  than  the  depression 
**  of  the  Spanish,  and  rise  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  tjic 
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"  death  of  Charles  the  Fiflh.  Had  Harry  the  Fourth, 
'^  Cardinal  Rirhlieii,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  been  Span- 
"  lards ;  and  PJiilip  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  and 
"  Charles  the  Second,  heen  Frenchmen ;  the  history  of 
"  these  nations  had  been  entirely  reversed." 

From  these  principles,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  shall 
operate  which  I  have  been  endeavourinjx  to  illustrate,  (he 
whole  system  of  human  affairs,  including];  both  the  domestic 
order  of  society  in  particular  states*,  and  the  relations  which 
exist  among  different  communities,  in  consequence  of  war 
and  negociation,  will  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  causes 
which  are  "  known  and  determinate."  Those  domestic 
affairs,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are  already  proper 
subjects  of  reasoning  and  observation,  in  consequence  of 
Iheir  dependence  on  general  interests  and  passions,  will 
become  so,  more  and  more,  daily,  as  prejudices  shall  decline, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among  the  lower  orders  : 
while  the  relations  among  the  different  states,  which  have 
depended  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  "  whim,  folly 
*'  and  caprice"  of  sin2;le  persons,  will  be  gradually  more  and 
more  regulated  by  the  general  interests  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  them,  and  by  tlie  popular  opinions  of  more 
enlightened  times.  Already,  during  the  very  short  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
writings,  an  astonishing  change  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 
The  mysteries  of  courts  have  been  laid  open  ;  the  influence 
of  secret  negociation  on  the  relative  situation  of  states  has 
declined  ;  and  tlie  studies  of  those  men  whose  public  spirit 
or  ambition  devotes  them  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
have  been  diverted  from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the 
details  of  the  diplomatic  code,  to  the  liberal  and  manly 
pursuits  of  political  philosophy. 
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In  such  a  scene,  we  recollect  that  a  particular  subject  was 
started ;  an<l,  iu  passing  the  diflferent  houses,  and  plantations, 
and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  discussing  when  we  last 
saw  them,  recur  spontaneously  to  the  memory.  The  con- 
nection which  is  tbrnied  in  the  mind  between  the  words 
of  a  language  and  the  ideas  they  denote ;  the  connection 
which  is  formed  between  the  difTercnt  words  of  a  discourse 
we  have  committed  to  memory ;  the  connection  between  the 
different  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  mu- 
sician, are  ali  obvious  instances  of  the  same  general  law  of 
our  nature. 

Tiie  influence  of  perceptible  objects  iu  reviving  former 
thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarka- 
ble.    After  time  has,  in  sumc  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the 
death  of  a  friend,  how  wonderfully  are  wc  affected  the  first 
time  we  enter  the  house  where  he  lived!     Every  thing  we 
fiee,  the  apartment  where  lie  studied,  the  chair  upon  which 
he  sat,  recal  to  us  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  together  ; 
and  we  should  feel  it  a  sort  of  violation  of  that  respect  we 
owe  to  his  memory,  to  engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent 
discourse  when  such  objects  are  before  us.     In  the  case, 
too,  of  those  remarkable  scenes  which  interest  the  curiosity, 
from  the  memorable  persons  or  transactions  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  connect  with  them  in  the  course  of  our 
studies,  the  fancy  is  more  awakened  by  the  actual  percep- 
tion of  the  scene  itself,  than  by  the  mere  conception  or  imagi- 
nation of  it.     Hence  the  pleasure  wc  enjoy  in  visiting  classi- 
cal ground,  in  beholding  the  retreats  which  inspired  the 
genius  of  our  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been 
dignified  by  exertions  of  heroic  virtue.     How  feeble  are  the 
emotions  produced  by  the  liveliest   conception  of  modem 
Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
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**  He  dreirtii*  impiring  lireath  oTandent  arts, 


«c. 


-And  trod  tbe  sacrod  walks 


^*  Where,  at  each  ftep,  Imaginatioa  bunu  1*^ 

The  welMcnown  effect  of  a  particular  tune  on  Swiss  regi« 
jnents  when  at  a  distance  from  home,  furnishes  a  very  sfrik** 
ing  ilhistration  of  the  pecufiar  power  of  a  perception!  or  of 
an  impression  on  the  senses,  to  awaken  associtifed  (hoaghts 
and  feelings  ;  and  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  nature  must 
have  occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sensibility,  in 
the* course  of  his  own  experience. 

••Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,"  (says  Captain  King,)  "in 
"  this  miserable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awafska ; 
••  the  guests  of  a  people  with  whose  existence  we  had  before 
'<  been  scarce  acquainted,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  hab* 
•'  itable  globe ;  a  solitary,  half- worn  pewter  spoon,  whose 
•*  shape  was  familiar  to  us,  attracted  our  attention,  and,  on 
"  examination,  we  found  it  stamped  on  the  back  with  tha 
••  word  London.  I  cannot  pass  over  this  circumstance  in 
^*  silence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  thoughts, 
"  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances,  it  excited 
^^  in  us.  Those  who  have  experienced  the  effects  that  long 
"  absence,  and  extreme  distance  from  their  native  country, 
'^  produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleasure 
"  such  a  trifling  incident  can  give." 

The  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  perception  and 
an  idea,  in  awakening  associated  thoughts  and  feelings,  is 
finely  described  in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth  book  Dt 
finibus. 

"  We  agreed,"  (says  Cicero,)  "  that  we  should  take  our 
"  afternoon's  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at  that  time  of  the 
"'day  it  was  a  place  where  there  was  no  resort  of  company. 
**  Accordingly,  at  the  hour  appointed,  we  went  to  Piso^s. 

*  **  QuacuDque  iogrcdimur/*  (aays  Cicero,  speaking  of  Alhen-s)  *' in  aliqiiam  hr*- 
tomm  vwtigium  pouimoi.** 


h: 
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^*  We  passed  the  time  in  conversing  on  different  matters 
^  during  our  short  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  we  came 
"  to  the  academy,  that  justly  celebrated  spot ;  which,  as  we 
*^  wished,  we  found  a  perfect  solitude."  ^'  I  know  not,'' 
(said  Piso,)  "  whether  it  be  a  natural  feeliqg,  or  an  illusion  of 
^*  the  imagination  founded  on  habit,  that  we  are  more  power- 
'<  fully  affected  by  the  sight  of  those  places  which  have  been 
'*  much  frequented  by  illustrious  men,  than  when  we  either 
^*  listen  to  the  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  actions. 
*'  At  this  moment,  I  feel  strongly  that  emotion  which  I 
^  ^  speak  of.  I  see  before  me  the  perfect  form  t)f  Plato, 
*^  who  was  wont  to  dispute  in  this  very  place :  these  gar- 
*^  dens  not  only  recal  him  to  my  memory,  but  present  his 
«<  very  person  to  my  senses.  I  fancy  to  myself^  that  here 
**  stood  Speusippus  ;  there  Xenocrates,  and  here,  on  this 
'^  bench,  sat  his  disciple  Polemo.  To  me,  our  ancient  sen- 
**  ate-house  seems  peopled  with  the  like  visionary  forms  ; 
'*  for,  often,  when  I  enter  it,  the  shades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato, 
**  and  of  Lelius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  venerable  grand* 
"  father,  rise  to  my  imagination.  In  short,  such  is  the  ef- 
^^  feet  of  local  situation  in  recalling  associated  ideas  to  the 
''mind,  that  it  is  not  without  reason,  some  philosophers 
<^have  founded  on  this  principle  a  species  of  artificial 
"  memory." 

This  influence  ^of  perceptible  objects,  in  awakening  asso- 
ciated thoughts  and  associated  feelings,  seems  to  arise,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  their  permanent  operation  as  exciting 
or  suggesting  causes.  When  a  train  of  thought  takes  its 
rise  from  an  idea  or  conception,  the  first  idea  soon  disap- 
pears, and  a  series  of  others  succeeds,  which  are  gradually- 
less  and  less  related  to  that  with  which  the  train  commenced  ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  perception,  the  exciting  cause  remains 
steadily  before  us,  and  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
iiave  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind  in  rapid  sue- 
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cesBion,  strengthening  each  other's  effects,  and  all  conspir- 
ing in  the  same  general  impression. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  tlie  connections,  which  exist 
among  our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly  known  to  the 
Tulgar,  as  well  a&  to  philosophers.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of 
late,  that  we  have  been  possessed  of  an  appropriated  phrase 
to  express  them ;  but  (hat  the  general  fact  is  not  a  recent  dis- 
covery, may  be  inferred  from  many  of  tlie  common  maxims  of 
prudence  and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  suggest- 
ed by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  constitution.  When 
we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  general  rule,  to  avoid  in  con- 
versation all  expressions,  and  all  topics  of  discourse,  which 
have  any  relation,  however  remote,  to  ideas  of  an  unplea- 
sant nature,  we  plainly  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
there  are  certain  connections  among  our  thoughts,  which 
have  an  influence  over  tlie  order  of  their,  succession.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark,  how  much  of  the  comfort  and  good 
humour  of  social  life  depends  on  an  attention  to  this  consid- 
eration. Such  attentions  are  more  particularly  essential  in 
our  intercourse  with  men  of  the  world ;  for  the  commerce 
of  society  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the  quick- 
ness and  the  facility,  with  which  we  associate  all  ideas  which 
have  any  reference  to  life  and  manners  \^  and,  of  conse- 
quence, it  must  render  the  sensibility  aiive  to  many  cir- 
cumstances which,  from  the  remoteness  of  their  relation  to 
the  situation  and  history  of  the  parties,  would  otherwise 
have  passed  unnoticed. 

•  The  «ipcriority  which  tlic  man  of  llie  world  posi-(%>oj4  over  tin:  rccliL^o  studcni, 
in  hii  knowledge  of  mankind^  is  p-drti}*  the;  rf^ult  of  thi^  <|uickiio:>!>  and  karility  of  ae- 
fociation.  Those  trifling  circuniiibinct*^  in  converf ation  and  brhavicnir,  whichf  to  Ui« 
latter,  convey  only  their  most  ob\'ious  and  avowed  meaning.  lay  open  1o  the  former 
many  of  Uie  traini  of  thought  which  arc  ronncrted  with  them,  and  frequently  ^ve 
hinn  a  distinct  view  of  a  character,  on  that  very  side  ivlirn'  it  \%  •ftijijKM'd  to  Iv^  mnst 
osAcealed  from  hi^  observation. 
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When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  suggested  by  associa- 
tion, it  produces  a  slighter  impression,  or,  at  least,  it  pro* 
duces  its  impression  more  gradually,  than  if  it  were  presented 
more  directly  and  immediately  to  the  mind.  And  hence, 
when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  communicating  any  dis- 
agreeable information  to  another,  delicacy  leads  us,  instead 
of  mentioning  the  thing  itself,  to  mention  something  else  from 
which  our  meaning  may  be  understood.  In  this  manner 
we  prepare  our  hearers  for  the  unwelcome  intelligence. 

The  distinction  between  gross  and  delicate  flattery,  is 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  As  nothing  is  more  offen- 
sive than  flattery  which  is  direct  and  pointed,  praise  is  con- 
sidered as  happy  and  elegant,  in  proportion  to  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  associations  by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  introduce 
another,  philosophers  have  given  the  name  of  the  Associa^ 
Hon  of  ideas  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  wish,  excepting  in  a 
case  of  necessity,  to  depart  from  common  language,  or  to 
expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  delivering  old  doctrines  in 
a  new  form,  I  shall  continue  to  make  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression.  I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  the  expression  is  by 
no  means  unexceptionable  ;  and  that,  if  it  be  used  (as  it  fre- 
f|uently  has  been)  to  comprehend  those  laws  by  which  the 
succession  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental  operations 
is  regulated,  the  word  idea  must  be  understood  in  a  sense 
much  more  extensive  than  it  is  commonly  employed  in.  It 
IS  very  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  "  memory,  judg- 
**  ment,  reasoning,  passions,  affections,  and  purposes  ;  in  a 
**  word,  every  operation  of  the  mind,  excepting  those  of 
"  sense,  is  excited  occasionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts : 
**  so  that,  if  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a 
<'  train  of  ideas,  the  word  idea  must  be  understood  to  de- 
<^  note  all  these  operations."     In  continuing,  therefore^  to 
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will.     This  is  a  fact,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  philosophy 
will  never  be  able  to  give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effects  of  practice 
are  produced  partly  on  the  mind  ;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  the 
case,  they  are  resolvable  into  what  philosophers  call  the 
association  of  ideas  ;  or  into  that  general  fact,  which  Dr. 
Reid  himself  has  stated,  *^  that  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by 
^'frequent  repetition,  have  become  familiar,  spontaneously 
'^  offer  themselves  to  the  mind."  In  the  case  of  habifs 
which  are  purely  intellectual,  the  effects  of  practice  resolve 
themselves  completely  info  this  principle :  and  it  appears 
to  me  more  precise  and  more  satisfactory,  to  state  the  prin- 
ciple itself  as  a  law  of  our  constitution,  than  to  slur  it  over 
under  the  concise  appellation  of  habit,  which  we  apply  in 
common  to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  associate  or  connect 
its  thoughts  together,  is  sometimes  called  (but  very  in.pro* 
perly)  the  imagination.  Between  these  two  parts  of  our 
constitution,  there  is  indeed  a  very  intimate  relation ;  and 
it  is  probably  owing  to  this  relation,  that  they  have  been  so 
generally  confounded  under  the  same  name.  When  the 
inind  is  occupied  about  absent  objects  of  sense,  (which,  I 
believe,  it  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  mankind,) 
its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a  series  of  conceptions  ;  or, 
jn  common  language,  of  imaginations."^  In  the  case,  too,  of 
poetical  imagination,  it  is  the  association  of  ideas  that  sup- 
plies the  materials  out  of  which  its  combinations  are  form- 
ed ;  and  when  such  an  imaginary  combination  is  become 
fiuniliar  to  the  mind,  it  is  the  association  of  ideas  that  connects 
hs  different  parts    together,    and    unites   them    into   one 

*  Aeeordliigly,  Hobbee  calk  the  train  of  thought  in  die  mind,  **  Contfquentja  nve 
wriei  imaginatioiRUD."  "  Per  sericm  ima^nationuiB  inteUigo  gQccoHonefn  ositii 
r4!QtBti<zni9  ad  alian.**— IfcriATHA:?,  cnp.  ii?. 
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in  manj  instances,  with  that  which  I  propose  to  make  of  it. 
It  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  these  writers  applied  it  to 
the  association  of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  restrict  its 
application  to  that  habit  of  association,  which  is  subservient 
to  poetical  imagination. 

According  to  the  explanation,  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is  to  collect 
materials  for  the  Imagination  ;  and  therefore  the  latter  power 
presupposes  the  former,  while  the  former  does  not  neces* 
sarily  suppose  the  latter*     A  man  whose  habits  of  associa- 
tion present  to  him,  for  illustrating  or  embellishing  a  subject;^ 
a  number  of  resembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man 
of  fancy  ;  but  for  an  effort  of  imagination,  various  other  pow- 
ers are  necessary,  particularly  the  powers  of  taste  and  of 
judgment ;  without  which,  we  can  hop6  to  produce  nothing 
that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others.     It  is  the  power 
of  fancy  which  supplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language, 
and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of  his 
illusions  ;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that  creates  the 
complex  scenes  he  describes,  and  the  fictitious  characters 
he  delineates.     To  fancy,  we  apply  the  epithets  of  rich  or 
luxuriant ;  to  imagination,  those  of  beautiful  or  sublime. 

t  a 

SECTION  II. 
Of  the  Prmcipltt  of  Assodation  among  our  Ideas. 

The  facts  which  I  stated  in  the  former  section,  to  illus- 
atrate  the  tendency  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  idea,  to  sug- 
gest ideas  felated  to  it,  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  matter  of 
common  remark.  But  the  relations  which  connect  all  our 
thoughts  together,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  suc- 
cession, were  but  little  attended  to  before  the  publication  of 

Sir.  Hume's  writings. 
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It  is  well  known  (o  those  who  are  in  the  least  GODYersant 
with  the  present  state  of  metaphysical  science,  that  thii 
eminent  writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  principles  of 
association  among  our  ideas  to  three  :  Resemblance,  Con- 
tiguity in  time  and  place,  and  Cause  and  Effect.  The  at- 
tempt was  great,  and  worthy  of  his  genius  ;  but  it  has  been 
shewn  by  several  writers  since  his  time,^  that  his  enumera- 
tion is  not  only  incomplete,  but  that  it  is  even  indistinct,  so 
far  as  it  goes. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  that  I  should 
enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume'i 
system  ;  or  that  I  should  attempt  to  specify  those  princi- 
ples of  association  which  he  has  omitted.  Indeed,  it  doei 
not  seem  to  me,  that  the  problem  admits  of  a  satisfactory 
solution ;  for  there  is  no  possible  relation  among  the  objects 
of  our  knowledge,  which  may  not  serve  to  connect  them  to>- 
gether  in  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  although  one  enumera- 
tion may  be  more  comprehensive  than  another,  a  perfectly 
complete  enumeration  is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  relations  among 
tilings,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  associated  :  they  are 

*  See,  in  particular,  Lord  Kaimes*  Elemrnt«  of  Criticism,  and  Dr.  Gerard's  Essif 
on  Oeniiu.    See  also  Dr.  Canipbcll*s  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  ftomething  like  an  attempt  to  enumerate  the  lawi 
of  assodation  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle  ;  who,  in  speaking  of  Recollection,  insin- 
uates, with  his  usual  brevity,  that  **  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one 
thought  to  another,  in  tradng  out,  or  hunting  fiper,*^  (as  he  calls  it,)  **  any  particular 
thought  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are  chiefly  three  ;  Resemblance,  Cod- 
trariety,  and  Contiguity." 

See  DisseriaMens^  Moral  and  Critical^  p.  9.    Also  p.  145. 

llie  passage  to  which  Dr.  Beattie  rdiers,  is  as  follows  : 

jcmi8fliftir>  fxt^'   nv  ixtinv  uaht.    dto  mm  *n  t^nc  Biftuo/unr  foitanmt  ax^  rau  rwj 
»  «tAXov  Tnrofj  MM  «^*  ofAouvy   H  wtorTtWy   Ji  tw   cv/ryyv(,       Hja   tcv  ytwtM    i 

Aristot.  iUMcmor.  etRemimi:.  vol.  L  p.  681.  Edit  Dv  Val. 
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led  together  by  naeans  of  rclafiona  among 

icb  denote   them  ;  such  aa  a   aiinilarity   of 

eircuDUlances  alitl  more  trifling.     Tlie  allit- 

S9  common  in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial 

lo  nnae,  partly   at  least,  from  aBsociations 

on  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  two 

expresa  them  beginning  with  the  same  letler. 

1  tliaamididiCiwiUiautorlhuor.tfaat, 
imdodowa  CoUe(c^oraC>t" 

Popc'l  Ep.    lo  Lord  BlTHIfMT 

ml  tried,  on  Puppin,  tad  Ibc  Poor,  bk  drop." 

Id.  Imilal.  ofHoKACi. 


leasea  oa\y  on  alight  occasions,  vhen  it  may 
lit  the  mind  is  in  some  degree  plnyful,  and 
tice  of  those  principles  of  association  which 
;t[ace  when  we  are  careless  and  disengaged, 
uat  be  offended  with  the  second  line  of  the 
I,  which  forms  part  of  a  very  sublime  ile- 
[livine  power : 

'  ID  onr  loul,  inConiB  our  morlaJ  pari, 
fctftct,  ia  ■  Hair  a>  Hrait." 

EmiLt  00  Hji!t,  Ep.  i. 

errationa,  it   may  be   added,   that   things 

own  relation  to  each  other,  are  often  asso 

leoce  of  their  producing  similar  elTecf')  on 

of  the  finest  poetical  alluHiona  are  foiind- 

le  ;  and  accordingly,  if  the  reader  ia  nut 

ibility  congenial  to  that  of  the  poet,  lie 

ook  their  meaning,  or  lo  censure  lliein  as 

a  critic  it  would  not  be  easy  to  viridi- 

ihe  foUoving  stanza,  in  an  Ode  addrcss- 

aalhor  of  ike  Seasons. 
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Oh  thou,  whose  tendcTi  seriooi  eye 

Expressive  speaks  the  soul  I  love ; 
The  gentle  asure  of  the  sky. 

The  pensive  shadoirs  of  the  grove. 

I  hare  already  said,  that  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I 
propose  to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete  enumeration 
of  our  principles  of  association*  There  is,  however,  an  im- 
portant distinction  among  them,  to  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion frequently  to  refipr,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  hai 
not  hitherto  attracted  the  notice  of  philosophers.  The  re- 
lations upon  which  some  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfectly- 
obvious  to  the  mind  ;  those  which  are  the  foundation  of 
others,  are  discovered  only  in  consequence  of  particular 
efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind,  are  the  relations 
of  Resemblance  and  Analogy^  of  Contrariety,  of  Vicinity 
in  time  and  place,  and  those  which  arise  from  accidental 
coincidences  in  the  sound  of  diQerent  words.  These,  in 
genera],  connect  our  thoughts!  together,  when  they  are  suf- 
fered to  take  their  natural  course,  and  when  we  are  con- 
scious of  little  or  no  active  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind, 
are  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect, .  Means  and  End,  of 
Premises  and  Conclusion  ;  and  those  others,  which  regulate 
the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  when 
he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  investigation. 

It  is  owing  to  this  distinction,  that  transitions,  which 
Would  be  highly  oflensive  in  philosophical  writing,  are 
the  most  pleasing  of  any  in  poetry.  In  the  former  species 
of  composition,  we  expect  to  see  an  author  lay  down  a  dis- 
tinct plan  or  method,  and  observe  it  rigorously  ;  without 
allowing  himself  to  jramble  into  digressions,  suggested  by 
the  accidental  ideas  or  expressions  which  may  occur  to  him 
in  his  progress.  In  that  state  of  mind  in  which  poetry  is 
read,  such  digressions  are  not  only  agreeable,  but  necessary 
to  the  effect ;  and  an  arrangement  founded  on  the  sponta^ 
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lieous  and  teemingl/  casual  order  of  our  Ihoi^hla,  pleases 
nore  thui  one  su^ested  by  an  accurate  analjsis  of  (he 

l-Hibject. 

How  absurd  would  tbe  long  digression  ia  praise  of  Indus- 

[  try,  in  Thomson's  Autumn,  appear,  if  it  occurred  in  a  prose 
easaj  ! — a  digression,  however,  which,  in  that  beautiful 
poem,  arises  naturally  and  insensibly  from  the  view  of  a 
luxuriant  harvest;  and  which  as  naturally  leads  the  Poef 

I  back  to  the  points  where  his  excursion  began  : 

AILi>  tlie(i(torindugti7i  whate'er 

Ei^ilta,  nubellbba,  mi  reader)  lire 

DtagUtfuL    PHui™  Winter,  clieer'd  bj- hi% 

fits  at  th«  godal  tn,  aod  happ)'  bean 

Tk'  excluded  tcrapeit  idly  rave  along ; 

Hi^  bardea'd  Sagen  deck  the  gaudjr  Spring  ; 

IVitbout  him  Siumner  were  an  arid  waile  ; 

fi'or  to  tb'  Auluniml  mantlu  coald  thui  tranimit 

Time  Tull,  mature,  unmeaureable  itores,  ' 

Thtt  waring  niund,  recal  my  wand'Hag  Song. 

n  GoUlsmilh's  Traveller,  (he  transitions  arc  managed  with 
ssnmmate  skill ;  and  yel,  how  difTcrent  from  that  logical 
method  whiph  would  be  suited  to  a  philosophical  discourse 
on  llie  state  of  society  in  the  diOerent  parts  of  Europe  ! 
Some  of  the  finest  are  suggested  by  the  associating  princi- 
ple of  Contrast.  Thus,  afler  describing  the  effeminate  and 
debased  Romans,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  (he  Swiss  : 


And,  after  painting  some  defects  in  the  manners  of  (his 
gallant  but  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  are  led  to  those 
of  the  French  : 

To  tioder  liiet,  where  gentler  mumen  reign, 
diipUys  hei  bright  domain. 
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The  tranBitioD  which  occurs  in  the  foUowmg  lineg,  seems 
to  be  suggested  hy  the  accidental  mention  of  a  word  ;  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  in  our  language. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  tbcir  Belgk  Sirei  of  old  ! 
Bough,  poor*  oontent,  ungovcnmbly  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow; 
How  nuch  unliJce  tlie  Sons  of  Britain  now  ! — 
— ^Fired  at  the  Miund,  my  Genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies,  where  Britain  courts  the  western  sprii^. 

Numberless  illustrations  of  the  same  remark  might  be 
collected  from  the  ancient  Poets,  more  particularly  from  the 
Oeorgics  of  Virgil,  where  the  singular  felicity  of  the  tran- 
sitions has  attracted  the  notice  even  of  those,  who  have 
been  the  least  disposed  to  indulge  themselves  in  philosoph- 
ical refinements  concerning  the  principles  of  Criticism.  A 
celebrated  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the 
first  Book  : — the  consideration  of  (he  weather  and  of  its 
common  prognostics  leading  the  fancy,  in  the  first  place, 
to  those  more  extraordinary  phenomena  which,  according 
to  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  are  the  forerunners 
of  political  revolutions ;  and,  afterwards,  to  the  death  of 
Ctesar,  and  ths  battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Poet  returns  to  his  original  subject, 
displays  that  exquisite  art  which  is  to  be  derived  only  from 
the  diligent  and  enlightened  study  of  nature. 

Scilicet  et  tcmpus  \*cniet,  c&ro  (inibus  illis 
Areola,  incurvo  tcrnun  molitus  anitru, 
EKPsa  invciiiet  scahriL  nibigine  pila  ; 
Aut  gr^vibcis  rastris  fi:nleas  puli^abit  inanc5, 
Grandiaque  eflutsis  mirabitiir  ossa  sepulchris. 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  associated  in  the  mind, 
is  very  different  in  different  individuals  :  a  circumstance 
which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  shew,  lays  the  foundation  of 
remarkable  varieties  among  men,  both  in  respect  of  genius 
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and  of  character.  I  am  inclined,  too,  to  think  that  in  the 
other  sex  (probably  in  consequence  of  early  education) 
ideas  are  more  easily  associated  together,  than  in  the  minds 
of  men.  Hence  the  liveliness  of  their  fancy,  and  the  supe- 
riority they  possess  in  epistolary  writing,  and  in  those  kinds 
of  poetry,  in  which  the  principal  recommendations  are  ease 
of  thought  and  expression.  Hence,  too,  the  facility  with 
which  they  contract  or  lose  habits,  and  accommodate  their 
minds  to  new  situations  ;  and,  I  may  add,  the  disposition 
they  have  to  that  species  of  superstition  which  is  founded  on 
accidental  combinations  of  circumstances.  The  influence 
which  this  facility  of  association  has  on  the  power  of 
Taste,  shall  be  afterwards  considered. 

SECTION  III. 
Of  the  Power  which  the  Mmd  has  over  the  Train  of  its  Thoughtku 

Br  means  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  a  constant  current 
q(  thoughts,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  mind  while  we  are  awake.  Sometimes  the 
current  is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts  diverted  into  a  new 
channel,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  other 
men,  or  of  the  objects  of  perception  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. So  completely,  however,  is  the  mind  in  this  par- 
ticular subjected  to  physical  laws,  that  it  has  been  justly 
observed,*  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up  any 
one  thought ;  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  depends  on 
causes  which  operate  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  us. 

This  observation,  although  it  has  been  censured  as  para- 
doxical, is  almost  self-evident ;  for,  to  call  up  a  particular 
thought,  supposes  it  to  be  already  in  the  mind.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion,  however,  to  refer  lo  the  observa- 

^  By  Lord  Kaimi?,  aad  others. 
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tbn  aflerwardsy  I  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  the  only  obr 
jection  which,  I  think,  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  it ; 
and  which  is  founded  on  that  operation  of  the  mind,  which 
k  commonly  called  recollection  or  intentional  memory* 

It  is  evident,  that,  before  we  attempt  to  recollect  the 
particular  circumstances  of  any  event,  that  event  in  gene- 
ral must  have  been  an  object  of  our  attention.  We  remem- 
ber the  outlines  of  the  story,  but  cannot  at  first  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  it.  If  we  wish  to  recal  these  circumstances, 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  proceed.  We 
must  either  form  different  suppositions,  and  then  consider 
which  of  these  tallies  best  with  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  event ;  or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circumstances 
we  remember,  we  must  endeavour  to  excite  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  circumstances  associated  with  them*  The 
first  of  these  processes  is,  properly  speaking,  an  inference 
of  reason,  and  plainly  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  doctrine 
already  delivered.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  other  mode 
of  recollection,  when  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  in  reciting  a  composition  that  we  do  not  perfectly 
remember  ;  in  which  case  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or 
three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which  used  to  be 
connected  with  them  in  the  memory.  In  this  instance,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  circumstances  we  desire  to  remember, 
are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  in  immediate  consequence  of 
an  exertion  of  volition,  but  are  suggested  by  some  other 
circumstances  with  which  they  are  connected,  indepen- 
dently of  our  will,  by  the  laws  of  our  constitution. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immediate  dependence  of 
the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of  association,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  will  possesses  no  influence  over  it. 
This  influence,  indeed,  is  not  exercised  directly  and  im- 
mediately, as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  on  a  superficial  view 
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of  the  subject :  but  it  l8,  nevertheless,  very  extensive  in 
jts  effects  ;  and  the  difTerent  degrees  in  which  it  is  possess* 
ed  by  different  imSviduals^  constitute  some  of  the  most 
striking  inequalities  among  men,  in  point  of  intellectual 
oapacitj. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  possesses  over  the  traia 
xrf  its  thoughts,  the  most  obvious  is  its  power  of  singling  out 
anj  one  of  them  at  pleasure  ;  of  detaining  it ;  and  of  mak- 
ing it  a  particular  object  of  attention.  By  doing  so,  we  not 
only  stop  the  succession  that  would  otherwise  take  place, 
l>ut,  in  consequence  of  our  bringing  to  view  the  less  obvious 
relations  among  our  ideas,  we  frequently  divert  the  current 
of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  If,  for  example,  when 
i  am  indolent  and  inactive,  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
accidentally  occur  tome,  it  will  perhaps  suggest,  one  after 
another,  the  names  of  some  other  eminent  mathematicians 
and  astronomers,  or  of  some  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries 
and  friends  :  and  a  number  of  them  may  pass  in  review 
before  me,  without  engaging  my  curiosity  in  any  considera- 
ble  degree^  In  a  different  state  of  mind,  the  name  of  New- 
ton will  lead  my  thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents  of  hisi 
Kfe,  and  the  more  striking  features  of  his  character  :  or,  if 
my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lead  my  attention  to 
the  sublime  discoveries  he  made,  and  gradually  engage  me 
in  some  philosophical  investigation*  To  every  object, 
there  are  others  which  bear  obvious  and  striking  relations  ; 
and  others,  also,  whose  relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur 
to  us,  unless  we  dwell  upon  it  for  some  time,  and  place  it 
before  us  in  different  points  of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  possess  over  the  train  of  our 

ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which  our  habits  of  thinkt 

ing  have  on  the  laws  of  Association ;  an  influence  which  is 

so  great,  that  we  may  often  form  a  pretty  shrewd  judgment 

oonceiTiing  a  man's  prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the 
VOL.  I.  32 
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transitiom  he  makes  in  conversation  or  in  writing.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  asso- 
ciating principle  may  be  strengthened  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  ditferent  ideas  in  our  mind» 
which  have  a  certain  relalion  to  each  other  ;  so  that  when 
any  one  of  the  class  occurs  to  us,  we  have  almost  a  certainty 
that  it  will  suggest  the  rest.  What  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  must  a  speaker  possess,  when  he  rises  without  pre- 
meditation, in  a  popular  assembly,  to  amuse  his  audience 
with  a  lively  or  an  humorous  speech  !  Such  a  confidence, 
it  is  evident,  can  only  arise  from  a  long  experience  of  the 
strength  of  particular  associating  principles. 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  our  constitution  may 
be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  facts  which  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  A  man  who  has  an  ambition  to  become  a 
punster,  seldom  or  never  fails  in  the  attainment  of  his  object ;. 
that  is,  he  seldom  or  never  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which 
other  men  have  not,  of  summoning  up,  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, a  number  of  words  different  from  each  other  in  mean- 
ing, and  resembling  each  other,  more  or  less,  in  sound.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  even  genuine  wit  is  a  habit  acquir-> 
ed  in  a  similar  way  ;  and  that,  although  some  individuals 
may,  from  natural  constitution,  be  more  fitled  than  others 
to  acquire  this  habit,  it  is  founded  in  every  case  on  a  pecu- 
liarly strong  association  among  certain  classes  of  our  ideas, 
which  gives  the  person  who  possesses  it,  a  coiumand  over 
those  ideas  which  is  denied  to  ordinary  men.  But  there  is 
no  instance  in  which  the  effect  of  habits  of  association  is 
more  remarkable,  than  in  those  men  who  possess  a  facility 
of  rhyming.  That  a  man  sliould  be  able  to  express  hi^i 
thoughts  perspicuously  and  elegantly,  under  the  restraints 
which  rhyme  imposes,  would  appear  to  be  incredible,  if  we 
did  not  know  it  to  be  fact.  Such  a  power  implies  a  won- 
derful command  both  of  ideas  and  of  expressions^  and  yet 
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daily  experience  shews,  that  it  may  be  gained  with  very 
little  practice.  Pope  tells  us  with  respect  to  himself^  that 
he  could  express  himself  not  only  more  concisely,  but  more 
easily,  in  rhyme  than  in  prose.* 

Nor  is  it  only  in  these  trifling  accomplishments  tliat  we 
may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  association.  In  every 
instance  of  invention,  either  in  the  iine  arts,  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  or  in  the  sciences,  there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new 
combination  of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This, 
nndoubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable 
to  explain ;  that  is,  his  invention  may  be  suggested  to  him  by 
some  lucky  thought,  the  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to 
trace.  But  when  a  man  possesses  an  habitual  fertility  of 
invention  in  any  particular  art  or  science,  and  can  rely  with 
confidence  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is  called 
upon  to  exert  them,  he  must  have  acquired,  by  previous 
habits  of  study,  a  command  over  certain  classes  of  his  ideas, 
which  enables  him,  at  pleasure,  to  bring  them  under  his 
review.  The  illustration  of  these  subjects  may  throw  light 
on  some  processes  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  in  general 
well  understood :  and  I  shall,  accordingly,  in  the  following 
Section,  ofler  a  few  hints  with  respect  to  those  habits  of 
association  which  are  the  foundation  of  wit ;  of  the  power 
of  rhyming  ;  of  poetical  fancy  ;  and  of  invention  in  matters 
of  science. 


*  "  Wlien  habit  is  oocc  gained,  nothin;;  10  so  easy  as  practice.  Cicero  writes,  that 
Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour  fortli  hexameters  extempore ;  and  that,  whenever 
he  cho^e  to  versify,  words  followed  him  of  course.  We  may  add  to  Antipatef,  the 
anticnt  rha^Jt^xliijts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modem  improvidatori  of  the  Italiaiu.** 

Habiiis*s  Phil.  Jnq.  109,  110. 
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flECTIOK  IV. ' 

nioitrattoDS  of  the. Doctrine  stated  in  the  preceding  Seetioa. 

I. 

OF  WIT. 

Ac€ORO|jrG  to  Locfcc,  Wit  consisti  ^^  in  the  tssemblage 
^^  of  ideas  ;  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and 
*'^  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  anj  resemblance  or  congru- 
**  ity.""^  I  would  add  to  this  definition^  (rather  by  way  of 
explanation  than  auiendmenty)  that  Wit  implies  a  poiver  of 
calling  up  at  pleasure  the  ideas  which  it  combines :  and  I 
aoi  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment  wliich  it  gives 
to  the  bearer,  is  founded,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  hif( 
Mirpriee,  at  the  command  which  the  man  of  wit  has  acquired 
over  a  part  of  the  constitution^  which  is  so  little  subject  to 
the  will. 

That  the  effect  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  least,. on  the 
circumstance  now  mentioned,  appeais  evidently  from  this, 
that  we  are  more  pleased  witli  a  bun  moij  which  occurs  in 
conversation,  than  with  one  in  print ;  and  that  we  never  fail  to 
receive  disgust  from  wit,  wJicn  we  suspect  it  to  he  premed- 
itated. The  pleasure,  too,  wc  receive  from  wit,  la  height- 
ened, when  the  ori,u;inal  idea  is  started  by  one  person,  and 
the  related  idea  by  another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked^ 
that  ^^  a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  pleasing,  than  a 
'^  witly  attack  ;  and  that  an  allusion  will  appear  excellent 
"when  thrown  out  extempore  in  conversation,  which  would 
*' be  deemed  execrable  in  print."  In  all  these  case^,  the 
wit  couhidcred  absolutely  is  the  same.  The  i  elations  which 
are  discovered  between  the  compared  ideas  are  equally 
new :  and  yet,  as  soon  as  we  sus^pect  that  the  wit  was  pre- 

*  Essay  OD  Uuroan  Vmleretanding,  book  ii.  rlivip.  II. 
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e  we  receive  from  it  is  inGnilely  dimiir- 

I  indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  we 

ti'ith. contemplating  u  unexpected  relation  be- 

.  wllhaiit  hjiy  reference  to  the  habits  of  associa- 

fiiind  of  the  peraon  who  discovered  it.     A  boit 

;cd  at  Ihe  game  of  cross-purposes,  would  not  fail 

iiMi^cment ;  but  in  such  cases,  our  pleasure  seems 

I'ise  fnim  the  surprise  we  feel  at  so  extraordinary 

ICC  between  a  question  and  an  answer  coming  from 

-.liu  had  110  direct  communication  with  each  other. 

•  effect  added  to  wit  by   Ihe   promptitude   with 

>  (ombinafions  are  formed,  Fuller  appears  to  have 

-ry  juat  idea,  from  what  he  has  recorded  of  (he 

oirs  of  our  two  great  English  Dramatists.     "  Jon- 

•<nftH  were  not  so  read/  to  run  of  themselves,  lu 

<i  answer  the  spur;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of 

))d(  he  had  an  elaborate  tvU,  wrought  out  by  his 

'ndustry, — Many  were    the  wit-combats    between 

■>tl  Shakespeare,  which  (wo  I  behold  like  a  Spanish 

p  ^aJtcon,  and  an  English  man  of  war.      Jonaon   (like 

Ber)  wa.s  built  far  higher  in  learning;  solid,  but 

fais  performances.     Shakespeare,  with  the  English 

war,  lesser  in  bulk,  bnt  lighter  in  sailing,  could 

all  tides,  tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all 

r  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention-"* 

t  obiervcd)  that  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  wil 

reased,  when  the  two  ideas  between  which   the  rcla- 

*  discovered,  are  invested  by  different  persons.     In 

B  of  a  bon  mot  occurring  in  conversalton,  (be  reason 

'■in  is  abuml:inlly  obvious;    because,  when  the  related 

!<  are  suggested  by  dtfierenl  persons,  we  have  a  proof 

1 1^  wit  was  not  premeditated.      But  even  in  a  written 

Wition,  we  art-  much  more  delighted  when  Ihe  subject 

•  Hbtoi7  o(  ftie  VoHlliP"  nT  Flii^Dd.    Lmdflt,  1662. 
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was  furnished  to  the  author  bj  another  person,  than  when 
he  chooses  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to  display  his  wit.  How 
much  would  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  Key  to  the 
Lock  be  diminished,  if  we  suspected  that  the  author  had 
the  key  in  view  when  he  wrote  that  poem ;  and  that  he 
introduced  some  expressions;  in  order  to  furnish  a  subject 
for  the  wit  of  the  commentatbr?  How  totally  would  it  de- 
stroy the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if 
we  suspected  that  both  were  productions  of  the  same  au- 
thor ?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  when  both  the  related 
ideas  arc  suggested  by  the  same  person,  we  have  not  a  very 
satisfactory  proof  of  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  intellectual 
habits  of  the  author.  We  may  suspect  that  both  ideas 
occurred  to  him  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  know  that  in  the 
dullest  and  most  phlegmatic  minds,  such  extraordinary  as- 
sociations will  sometimes  take  place.  But  when  the  subject 
of  the  wit  is  furnished  by  one  person,  and  the  wit  suggest- 
ed by  anutber,  we  have  a  proof,  not  only  that  the  author's 
mind  abounds  with  such  singular  associations,  but  that  he 
has  his  wit  perfectly  at  command. 

Ai^  an  additional  confirmation  of  these  observations,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited  by  his  sub- 
ject, the  more  we  are  pleased  with  his  wit.  And,  therefore, 
the  effect  of  wit  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  unexpected 
relations  which  it  presents  to  the  mind,  but  arises,  in  part, 
from  the  surprise  it  excites  at  those  intellectual  habits 
which  gave  it  birth.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  au- 
thor is  circumscribed  in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  the 
greater  must  be  the  command  which  he  has  acquired  over 
those  associating  principles  oh  which  wit  depends,  and  of 
consequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  the  great- 
er must  be  the  surprise  and  the  pleasure  which  his  wit  pro- 
duces. In  Addison's  celebrated  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Jvncller  on  his  picture  of  George  the  First,  in  whirh  he  com- 
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pares  the  painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  subjects  of  his  pencil 
to  the  Grecian  Deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet's  wit  was 
necessarily  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds ;  and  what 
principally  delights  us  in  that  performance  is,  the  surprising 
ease  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs  the  parallel  between 
the  English  history  and  the  Greek  mythology.  Of  all  the 
allusions  which  the  following  passage  contains,  there  is  not 
•ne,  taken  singly,  of  very  extraordinary  merit ;  and  yet  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  uncommonly  great,  from  the  singular 
power  of  combination,  which  so  long  and  so  difficult  an 
-exertion  discovers. 

• 

**  Wige  Phidias  thuB,  his  skill  to  prove, 
^*  Throuigh  many  a  god  advancM  to  Jovc^ 
"  And  taught  the  polishM  rocks  to  sliiue 
'*  With  airs  and  lineaments  divine, 
**  Till  Greece  amas*d  and  half  afraid, 
"  Th'  assemhled  Deities  survey'd. 

•*  Great  Pan,  wlio  wont  to  chase  the  fair, 
"  And  lovM  the  spreading  oak,  vras  there ; 
"  Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up-cast  eyes, 
"  Beheld  his  abdicated  skies ; 
"  And  mighty  Mars  for  war  renown'd, 
*'  In  adamantine  armour  frown'd ; 
*^  By  him  the  childless  Goddess  rose, 
*'*  Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
**  Her  twisted  threads  j  the  web  she  stnuig, 
*'  And  oVr  a  loom  of  marble  hung ; 
^'  Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean*8  queen, 
^*  MatehM  with  a  mortal  next  was  seen, 
**  Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 

^*  Her  short-livM  darling  son  to  moiun }  • 

'**  The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
"  The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 
**  That  from  a  hundred  hills  allyM, 
^  In  unpious  league  their  King  defyM.** 

^According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature 
^f  Wit,  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  that  assemblage  of 
jdeas  which  it  presents,  is  greatly  heightened  and  enlivened 
hy  our  surprise  at  the  coBunand  displayed  over  a  part  of 
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ance  of  ease,  under  the  restraint  which  rhyme  imposes.  In 
y/litiy  or  in  humorous  performances,  this  surprise  serves  to 
enliven  that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces,  and 
renders  its  effects  more  sensible.  How  flat  do  the  liveliest 
and  most  ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in  blank  verse  !  And 
how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of  Pope  heightened,  by  the  easy 
and  happy  rhymes  in  which  it  is  expressed  ! 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in  the  case  of 
wit  or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleasure  arises  solely  from  our 
surprise  at  the  uncommon  habits  of  association  which  the 
author  discovers.     In  the  former  case,  there  must  be  pre- 
sented to    the  mind,  an  unexpected  analogy  or  relation 
between  different  ideas  :  and  perhaps  other  circumstances 
must  concur  to  render  the  wit  perfect.     If  the  combination 
has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together  two  ideas 
which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  surprised  at  its  odditj, 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  wit.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  want  of  any  analogy  or  relation  between  the  com- 
bined  ideas,   leads  us  to  suspect,  that  the  one  did  not 
suggest  the  other,  in  consequence  of  any  habits  of  associa- 
tion ;  but  that  the  two  were  brought  together  by  study,  or 
by  mere  accident.     All  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  the 
analogy  or  relation  is  pleasing  in  itself,  our  pleasure   is 
heightened  by  our  surprise  at  the  author's  habits  of  associ- 
ation when  compared  with  our  own.    In  the  case  of  Rhyme, 
too,  there  is  undoubtedly   a  certain  degree   of  pleasure 
arising  from  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound.     We  fre- 
quently observe  children  amuse  themselves  with  repeating 
over  single  words  which  rhyme  together :  and  the  lower 
people,  who  derive  little  pleasure  from  poetry,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  ear,  are  so  pleased  with  the  echo  of  the 
rhymes,  that  when  they  read  verses  where  it  is  not  perfecf,^ 
they  are  apt  to  supply  the  Poet's  defects,  by  violating  the 

common  rules  of  pronunciation.     This  pleasure,  however, 
VOL.  I.  33 
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the  constitution,  whicli,  in  our  own  case,  n 
little  suliject  to  the  will.  We  consider  V 
feat  or  trick  of  intellecliial  dexterity,  ana 
respect*!,  io  the  extraordinary  performances 
rope-dancers;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  plea 
from  the  exhibition,  is  explicable  in  party  \ 
stay  cntirclif)  on  the  same  principles. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  it  seems  to  fo 
quence,  that  those  men  who  are  mor^t  defici 
of  prompt  combination,  will  be  most  poigna 
it,  when  exerted  at  the  will  of  another:  ai 
charge  of  jeahuisy  and  envv  brought  aga 
when  disposed  to  look  crave  at  each  other' 
haps  be  obviated  hi  a  way  less  injurious  to 

The  same  remarks  suggest  a  limitationy 
planation,  of  an  assertion  of  Lord  Chesterii 
'*  nine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh  sine 
"  the  world."  Tlie  observation,  I  believe 
tj^enuine  wit,  we  mean  wit  wholly  divested 
of  humour :  and  if  by  laughter  we  mear 
and  noisy  au;italion  which  is  excited  by  th 
there  is  uniiuestionably  a  smilt  appropria 
of  wit  ; — a  smile  of  surprise  and  wonder 
unlike  the  effort  produced  on  the  mind  am 
bv  a  ftat  of  leccerdeinain  when  executed 
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The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyn 
arise,  partly,  from  our  surprise  at  the  ci 
Poet  nui.st  have  acquired  over  the  train  of 
to  be  able  to  express  himself  with  elegan- 
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which  enable  him  to  convejr  his  thoughts  with  ease  and 
beautj,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  within  which  his 
choice  of  expression  is  confined.  One  proof  of  this  is,  that 
if  there  appear  any  mark  of  constraint,  either  in  the  ideas 
or  in  the  expression,  our  pleasure  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished. The  thoughts  must  seem  \o  suggest  each  other, 
and  the  rhymes  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumstance. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  measure  of  the 
verse.  When  in  its  greatest  perfection,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  labour,  but  to  be  dictated  by  nature,  or 
prompted  by  inspiration.  Tn  Pope's  besf  verses,  the  idea 
is  expressed  with  as  little  inversion  of  style,  and  wilh  as 
much  conciseness,  precision,  and  propriety,  as  the  author 
could  have  attained,  had  he  been  writing  prose  :  without 
any  apparent  exertion  on  his  part,  the  words  seem  sponta- 
neously to  arrange  themselves  in  the  most  musical  numbers. 

*'*'  While  still  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
"  I  lispM  in  niimben,  for  the  numbers  came  ** 

This  facility  of  versification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly is,  in  most  cases,  only  apparent  :  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  think,  that  in  the  most  perfect  poetical  productions,  not 
only  the  choice  of  words,  but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  in- 
fluenced  by  the  rhymes. — In  a  prose  composition,  the  au- 
thor holds  on  in  a  direct  course,  according  to  the  plan  he 
has  previously  formed  ;  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which 
occur  to  him  are  perpetually  diverting  him  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  by  suggesting  ideas  which  do  not  nat- 
urally rise  out  of  his  subject.  This,  I  presume,  is  Butler's 
meaning  in  the  following  couplet  : 

**  Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  verses 

**  With  wliich,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses.** 

But  although  this  may  be  the  case  in  fact,  tlie  Poet  must 
employ  all  his  art  to  conceal  it  :  insomuch  that,  if  he  find9 
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other  restraints,  which  must  add  wonderfully  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  versification  ;  and  which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly 
arbitrary  and  capricious.  If  that  really  be  the  case,  the  whole 
pleasure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arises  from  his  surprise  at 
the  facility  of  the  Poet's  composition  under  these  complica- 
ted restraints  ;  that  is,  from  his  surprise  at  the  command 
which  the  Poet  has  acquired  over  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions. In  our  rhyme,  I  acknowledge,  that  the  coincidence 
of  sound  is  agreeable  in  itself;  and  only  affirm,  *  that  the 
pleasure  which  the  ear  receives  from  it,  is  heightened  by 
the  other  consideration. 

III. 

Of  POinCAL  FAKCT. 

There  is  another  habit  of  association,  which,  in  some 
men,  is  very  remarkable ;  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
Poetical  Fancy  :  a  talent  which  agrees  with  Wit  in  some 
circumstances,  but  which  differs  from  it  essentially  in  others. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  one  par- 
ticular with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  poetical  allusions  ; 
that  in  both  cases  we  are  pleased  with  contemplating  an 
analogy  between  two  different  subjects.  But  they  differ  in 
this,  that  the  man  of  Wit  has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine 
analogous  ideas  ;^  whereas  no  allusion  can,  with  propriety, 
have  a  place  in  serious  poetry,  unless  it  either  illustrate  or 
adorn  the  principal  subject.  IF  it  has  both  these  recom- 
mendations, the  allusion  is  perfect.  If  it  has  neither,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  the  allusions  of  Cowley  and  of  Young, 
the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates  into  Wit. 

tichs,  of  which  every  one  contaioed  six  iyllablcf  ;  and  it  wai  not  allowed  to  augment 
thb  number,  except  in  cases  of  the  greatest  necessity/'  See  Van  Tboil*8  Ltttenr 
on  Iceknd,  p.  208. 

*  I  speak  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit,  and  not  of  wit,  blended,  as  it  is  most  com- 
monly, with  some  degree  of  humour. 
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3ie  allusion  have  been  equally  pleasing,  from  a 
I  marshalling  hia  soldiers,  to  Memory  and  Ihe  succes- 
IF  ideas  ? 

B  tfTcct  of  a  literal  and  spiritless  translation  of  a  work 
I,  hiks  been  compared  to  that  of  the  figures  which 
when  we  look  at  the  wrong  side  of  a  beautiful  piece 
jIBstry.     The  allusion  is  ingenious  and  happy  ;  but  the 
Hre  which  we  receive  from  it  arises,  not  merely  from 
lalogy  which  it  presents  to  ua,  but  from  the  illuslra- 
whicli  it  affords  of  the  author's  idea.     No  one,  surely, 
upeaking  of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  would  think  ofcompar- 
I'lhe  difference  between  its  sides,  to  that  between  an  ori- 
t  composition  and  a  literal  translation  ! 

I,  aad  afler  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illustrating  the  diffi- 
uty  of  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  have 
paied  the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which  sees  every  object 
nd  it,  but  is  invisible  to  itself.     To  have  compared  Ihe 
Eye,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Mind,  would  have  been  absurd. 
.  Pope's  comparison  of  the  progress  of  youthful  curi- 
■  osity.  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  to  that  of  a  traveller  among 
t  the  Alp?,  has  been  much,  and  justly,  admired.     How  would 
I  the  bcRiity  of  the  allusion  have  been  diminished,  if  the  Alps 
[  had  furnished  Ihe  original  subject,  and  not  Ihe  illustration  ! 
But  although  this  rule  holds  in  general,  I  acknowledge, 
that  instances  may  be  produced,  from  our  must  celebrated 
poetical  performances,  of  allusions  from   material  objects, 
both  to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  worlds.     These,  how- 
ever, are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  not  to  be 
fimnd  in  descriptive  or  in  didactic  works,  but  in  composi- 
tions written  under  the  influence  of  some  particular  passion, 
or  which  are  meant  to  express  some  peculiarity  in  the  minit 
of  the  author.     Thus,  a  melancholy  man,  who  has  met  wilh 
many  misfortunes  in  life,  will  be  apt  to  moralize  on  ever^ 
physical  event,  and  every  appearance  of  nature ;  because 
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ever  be  the  nature  of  the  compared  ideas :  but  the  faTourite 
excursions  of  Fancy,  are  from  intellectual  and  moral  subjects 
to  the  appearances  with  which  our  senses  are  conversant. 
The  truth  is,  that  such  allusions  please  more  than  any 
others  in  poetry.  According  to  this  limited  idea  of  Fancy, 
it  presupposes,  where  it  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
an  extensive  observation  of  natural  objects,  and  a  mind  sus- 
ceptible of  strong  impressions  from  them.  It  is  thus  only 
fhat  a  sf ock  of  images  can  be  acquired ;  and  (hat  these 
images  will  be  ready  to  present  themselves,  whenever  any 
analogous  subject  occurs.  And  hence  probably  it  is,  that 
poetical  genius  is  almost  always  united  with  an  exquisite 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  fancy,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  liveliness  and 
luxuriancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to  the  quickness  of  the 
association.  The  word  rich  or  luxuriant  to  the  variety  of 
associated  ideas. 

IV. 

•V  INVENTION  IN  TBI  ARTS  AND  BCIfNClf. 

To  these  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Inven- 
tion in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  striking  resemblance. 
Like  them,  it  implies  a  command  over  certain  classes  of 
ideas,  which  in  ordinary  men  are  not  equally  subject  to  the 
will :  and  like  them,  too,  it  is  the  result  of  acquired  habits, 
and  not  the  original  gift  of  nature. 

Of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  scientific  invention,  I  pro- 
pose afterwards  to  treat  fully  under  the  article  of  Reason- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  at  present  Xq  a 
few  detached  remarks  upon  some  views  of  the  subject  which 
are  suggested  by  the  foregoing  inquiries. 
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It  was  before  remarked,  that  in  every  instance  of  inven- 
tion, there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new  combination  of 
ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor  ;  and  that, 
although  this  may  sometimes  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is 
unable  to  explain,  yet  when  a  man  possesses  an  habitual  fer- 
tility of  invention  in  any  particular  Art  or  Science,  and  can 
rely,  with  confidence,  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he 
is  called  upon  to  exert  them ;  he  must  have  acquired,  by 
previous  habits  of  study,  a  command  over  those  classes  of 
his  ideas,  which  are  subservient  to  the  particular  effort  that 
he  wishes  to  make.     In  what  manner  this  command  is  acqui- 
red, it  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  explain  completely  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  following  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  by  his  habits  of  speculation,  he  may  have 
arranged  his  knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  may  render  it 
easy  for  him  to  combine,  at  pleasure,  all  the  various  idea^ 
in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to  the  subject  about 
which  he  is  occupied  :  or,  secondly,  he  may  have  learned 
by  experience  certain  general  rules,  by  means  of  which  he 
can  direct  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  those  channels  in 
which  the  ideas  he  is  in  quest  of  may  be  most  likely  to  occur 
to  him. 

I.  The  former  of  these  observations  I  shall  not  stop  to 
illustrate  particularly  at  present,  as  the  same  subject  will 
occur  afterwards,  under  the  article  of  Memory.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose,  in  this  chapter,  to  remark,  that  aa 
habits  of  speculation  have  a  tendency  to  classify  our  ideas, 
by  leading  us  to  refer  particular  facts  and  particular  truths 
to  general  principles  ;  and  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and 
comparison  of  related  ideas,  that  new  discoveries  in  most 
instances  result ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher,  even 
supposing  that  it  is  not  more  extensive,  is  arranged  in  a 
manner  niiicli  more  favourable  to  invention,  than  in  a  mind 
unaccwstonipd  to  svslom.. 
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How  much  invention  depends  on  a  proper  coinbinatioii 
of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears  from  the  re- 
sources which  occur  to  men  of  the  lowest  degree  of  ingenu- 
ity, when  they  are  pressed  by  any  alarming  difficnUy  and 
danger,  and  from  the  unexpected  exertions  made  by  very 
ordinary  characters,  when  called  to  situations  which  rouse 
their  latent  powers.  In  such  cases,  I  take  for  granted,  that 
necessity  operates  in  producing  invention,  chiefly  by  con- 
centrating the  attention  of  the  mind  to  one  set  of  ideas,  by 
Ic.iding  us  to  view  these  in  every  light,  and  to  combine  them 
variously  with  each  other.  As  the  same  idea  may  be  con- 
nected with  an  infinite  variety  of  others  by  diflferent  rela- 
tions, it  may,  according  to  circumstances,  at  one  time,  sug- 
gest one  of  these  ideas,  and,  at  anofher  time,  a  dKTerent  one. 
When  we  dwell  long  on  the  same  idea,  we  obtain  all  the 
others  to  which  it  is  any  way  related,  and  thus  are  furnished 
with  materials  on  which  our  powers  of  judgment  and  reason- 
ing may  be  employed.  The  effect  of  the  division  of  labour 
in  muKipIying  mechanical  confrivanccs,  is  to  be  explained 
partly  on  the^  same  principle,  ft  limils  the  attention  to  a 
particular  subject,  and  familiari/es  to  tlie  mind  all  the  porsi- 
ble  combiiialiniis  of   ideas  which  have  aiiv  relation  to   it. 

These  olisiTvalions  suggest  a  remarkable  diflerenre  be- 
tween Invention  and  Wit.  The  former  depends,  in  most 
iFistanccs,  on  a  combination  of  tliose  ideas,  wliieli  arc  con- 
nected by  the  less  obvious  principles  of  association  ;  and  it 
may  be  called  forth  in  almost  any  mind  by  the  pressure  of 
external  circumstances.  Tiie  ideas  which  must  be  combi- 
ned, in  order  to  produce  the  latter,  arc  cliielly  such  as  are 
associated  by  those  slighter  con?iections  whirli  take  place 
when  the  mind  is  careless  and  disengac^cil.  'Mfyou  have 
''  real  wit,"  says  Lord  Chestertield,  **  if  will  flow  spontane- 
"ously,  and  you  need  net  aim  at  it  ;  for  in  that  case,  the 
"  rule  of  the  gospel  is  reversed  ;  and  it  will  prove,  seek  and 
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"  you  shall  not  find."  Acjrccably  to  this  observation,  wit  is 
promoted  by  a  certain  degree  of  intoxication,  which  pre- 
vents the  exorcise  of  that  attention  which  is  necessary  for 
invention  in  matters  of  Science.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  those 
who  have  the  reputation  of  Wits,  arc  commonly  men  confi- 
dent in  their  own  powers,  who  allow  the  train  of  their  ideas 
(o  follow  in  a  great  measure  its  natural  course,  and  hazard, 
in  company,  every  thing,  good  or  bad,  that  occurs  to  them. 
Men  of  modesty  and  taste  seldom  attempt  wit  in  a  promiscu- 
ous society,  or  if  they  are  forced  to  make  such  an  exertion, 
they  arc  seldom  successful.  Such  men,  however,  in  the 
circle  of  their  friends,  to  whom  they  can  unbosom  themselves 
without  reserve,  are  frequently  the  most  amusing  and  the 
most  interesting  of  companions  ;  as  the  vivacity  of  their  wit 
is  tempered  by  a  correct  judgment,  and  refined  manners, 
and  as  its  effect  is  heightened  by  that  sensibility  and  deli- 
cacy, with  which  we  so  rarely  find  it  accompanied  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  distinscuish 
himself,  his  sallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetched  to  please. 
lie  brings  his  mind  into  a  state  approaching  to  that  of  the 
hiventor,  and  becomes  rather  ingenious  than  witty.  This 
is  often  the  case  with  the  writers  whom  Johnson  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 

Those  powers  of  invention,  which  necessity  occasionally 
calls  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  some  individuals  possess 
habitually.  The  related  ideas  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  are  brought  together  by  the  slow  efforts  of  attention 
and  recollection,  present  themselves  to  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  more  systematical  arrangement  of  their  know- 
ledge. The  instantaneousness  with  which  such  remote 
combinations  arc  eflccted,  sometimes  appear  so  wonderful, 
that  we  arc  apt  to  ascribe  it  to  something  like  inspiration  ; 
hut  it  must  be  rememborcd.  Ihat  when  any  subject  strongly 
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To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explaining  all 
the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may  be  brought 
to  light,  would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign  to  this  work.     In 
order,  however,  to  render  the  process  of  the  mind,  on  such 
occasions,  a  little  less  mysterious  than  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  most 
copious  source  of  discoveries  is  the  investigation  of  pro* 
blems ;  whidh  seldom  fails  (even  although  we  should  not 
succeed  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  we  have  iu 
view)  to  exhibit  to  us  some  relations  formerly  unobserved- 
among  the  quantities  which  are  under  consideration.     Of  so 
great  importance  is  it  to  concentrate  the  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular subject,  and  to  check  that  wandering  and  dissipated 
habit  of  thought,  which,  in  the  case  of  most  persons,  renders 
their  speculations  barren  of  any  profit  cither  to  themselves 
or  to  others.     Many  theorems,  too,  have  been  suggested  by 
analogy ;  many  have  been  investigated  from  truths  formerly 
known,  by  altering  or  by  generalizing  the  hypothesis  ;  and 
many  have  been  obtained  by  a  species  of  induction.     An 
illustration  of  these  various  processes  of  the  mind  would 
not  onlv  lead  to  new  and  curious  renmrks,  but  would  con- 
tribute  to  diminisli  thai  blind  admiration  of  oria;inal  genius, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
science. 

Tiie  history  of  natural  philosophy,  before  and  after  the 
time  of  liord  Bacon,  affords  another  very  striking  proof, 
how  much  the  powers  of  invention  and  discovery  may  be 
assisted  by  the  study  of  method  :  and  in  all  the  sciences, 
without  exception,  whoever  employs  his  genius  with  a  regu- 
lar and  habitual  success,  plainly  shews,  that  it  is  by  means  of 
general  rules  that  his  inquiries  are  conducted.  Of  these 
rules,  there  may  be  many  which  the  inventor  never  stated 
to  hirnscif  in  v/ords ;  anil,  perhaps,  he  may  even  be  uncon- 
scious of  tiie  assis^tance  which  he  derives  from  them  ;  but 
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their  influence  on  his  genius  appears  unquestionably  from 
the  uniformity  with  which  it  proceeds ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  can  be  ascertained  by  his  own  speculations,  or  collect- 
ed by  the  logician  from  an  examination  of  his  researches, 
similar  powers  of  invention  will  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  other  men,  who  apply  themselves  to  the  same  study. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philosophical  artist 
has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended,  with  some  trifling 
alterations,  to  all  the  different  employments  of  our  intel- 
lectual powers. 

What  we  now  call  genius,  begins,  not  where  rules,  ahr 

stractedly  taken,  end ;  but  where  known,  vulgar,  and  trite 
**  rules  have  no  longer  any  place, — It  must  of  necessity  be, 
<*  that  works  of  genius,  as  well  as  every  other  eflect,  as  it 
**  must  have  its  cause,  must  likewise  have  its  rules  ;  it  can- 
**  not  be  by  chance,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with 
*'  any  constancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  nature 
**  of  chance  ;  but  the  rules  by  which  men  of  extraordinary 
*^  parts,  and  such  as  are  called  men  of  genius,  work,  are 
<'  either  such  as  they  discover  by  their  own  peculiar  obser- 
*^  vatioii,  or  of  such  a  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to  admit 
^<  handling  or  expressing  in  words. 

<'  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these  rules  may  seem,  and 
"  difllcult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing,  they  are 
*<  still  seen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  and  he  works 
'« from  them  with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  they  were  em- 
'<  bodied,  as  I  may  say,  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  these  reflned 
<'  principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more 
**  gross  rules  of  Art ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the 
'<  mind  may  be  put  in  such  a  train,  that  it  shall  perceive, 
"  by  a  kind  of  scientific  sense,  that  propriety,  which  words 
^  can  but  very  feebly  suggest."* 

*  Diacounes  by  Sir  Joihua  RQnlol<^T 
VOL.  I.  35 
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SECTION  V. 

Appljcaiion  of  tiic  Principles  stated  in  thfc  foregoing  Sections  oT  this  Cliaplcr,  te 

eieplain  the  Phenomena  of  Drcaming. 

With  respect  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming^  three 
different  questions  may  be  proposed.  First ;  What  is  the 
state  of  the  fnind  in  sleep  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  facul- 
ties then  continue  to  operate,  and  what  faculties  are  then 
suspended  ?  Secondly ;  how  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to 
be  influenced  by  our  bodily  sensations ;  and  in  what  re- 
spects do  they  vary,  according  to  the  different  conditions 
of  the  body  in  health,  and  in  sickness  ?  Thirdly ;  what  is  the 
change  which  sleep  produces  on  those  parts  of  the  body, 
with  which  our  mental  operations  are  more  immediately 
connected ;  and  how  does  this  change  operate,  in  diversify* 
ing,  so  remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  our  minds  then 
exhibit,  from  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  waking 
hours  ?  Of  these  three  questions,  the  first  belongs  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  and  it  is  to  this  question 
that  the  following  inquiry  is  almost  entirely  confined.  The 
second  is  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  medical  in- 
quirer, and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this 
work.  The  third  seems  to  me  to  relate  to  a  subject,  which 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  mind  in  sleep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  various 
phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a  smaller  number  of  general 
principles ;  and  still  more,  if  we  could  resolve  them  into 
one  general  fact,  we  should  be  advanced  a  very  important 
step  in  our  inquiries  upon  this  subject ;  even  although  we 
should  find  it  Impossible  to  shew,  in  what  manner  this 
change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  results  from  the  change 
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l^liroduces  in  the  stale  of  the  bady.  Such  a  slop 
gratify,  (o  a  certain  extent,  that  tltspusttioii 
which  prompts  ua  to  ascend  from  particular 
meral  taws,  and  which  is  the. foundation  of  all  our 
researches  i  and,  in  llie  preseal  instance,  t  ant 
think,  that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfect 
enable  us  to  proceed. 

■dueling  this  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  stale  of  the 
>illecp,  il  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  that  some 
be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  circum- 
!i'h  accelerate  or  retard  its  approach  ;  for  when 
iposed  to  rest,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  tliat  the 
[the  mind  approaches  to  its  state  in  sleep,  more  near- 
when  we  feel  ourselves  alive  and  acli\e,  and  capa- 
ipplying  all  our  varioDB  facuUiea  to  their  proper 


meral,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach  of  sleep 

ileraled  by  every  circumstance  which  diminishes  or 

lis  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  and  is  retard- 

r  every  thing  which  has  a  contrary  tendency.     When 

nvJBh  for  sleep,  we  naturally  endeavour  towithliold,  as  much 

ibie,  all  the  active  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  diaen- 

lur  attention  from  every  interesting  subject  of  thought. 

ive  are  disposed  to  keep  awnke,  we  naturally  fix  our 

a  on  Home  subject  which  is  calculated  to  atford  em- 

meut  to  our  intellectual  powers,  or  to  rouse  and  exercise 

letive  principles  of  our  nature. 

K  well  known,  that  there  is  a  particular  class  of  sounds 

k  compose  us  to  sleep.     The  hum  of  bees ;    the  mur- 

ir  of  •  fountain  i  the  reading  of  an  uninteresting  discourse, 

B  this  tendency  in  a  remarkable  degree.     If  we  examine 

■  class  of  sounds,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  wholly  of 

icb  as  are  filled  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind 
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from  its  own  thoughts,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  suf- 
ficiently interesting  to  engage  its  attention  to  themselves. 

It  is  also  matter  of  common  obsprvation,  that  children  and 
persons  of  little  reflection,  who  are  chieflj  occupied  about 
sensible  objects,  and  whose  mental  activity  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  suspended,  as  soon  as  their  perceptive  powers  are 
unemployed,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake, 
when  they  are  deprived  of  their  usual  engagements.  The 
same  thing  has  been  remarked  of  savages,  whose  time,  like 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  almost  completely  divided  be< 
tween  sleep  and  their  bodily  exertions.^ 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  seems  reascxiable 
to  conclude,  that  in  sleep  those  operations  of  the  mind  are 
suspended,  which  depend  on  our  volition  ;  for  if  it  be  cer- 
tain, that  before  we  fall  asleep,  we  must  withhold,  as  much 
as  we  are  able,  the  exercise  of  all  our  different  powers,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  that,  as  soon  as  sleep  commences, 
these  powers  should  a^ain  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more 
probable  conclusion  is,  that  when  we  are  desirous  to  procure 
sleep,  we  bring  both  mind  and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can, 
into  that  state  in  which  they  are  to  continue  after  sleep 
commences.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  state 
of  the  mind  when  we  are  inviting  sleep,  and  when  we  are 
actually  asleep,  is  this ;  that  in  the  former  case,  although  its 
active  exertions  be  suspended,  we  can  renew  them,  if  we 
please.  In  the  other  case,  the  will  loses  its  influence  over 
all  our  powers  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  consequence  of 
some  physical  alteration  in  the  system,  which  we  shall 
never,  probably,  be  able  to  explain. 

•  **  The  existence  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  America  appears  to  participate  moye  oC 
■ensation  than  of  reflection.  To  this  must  he  awribed,  their  disporition  to  sleep  whea 
abstracted  fnun  their  diwrsioiis,  and  unemployed  m  their  labour.  An  animal  whoae 
body  is  at  rest,  and  who  does  not  reflect,  must  be  disposed  to  sleep  of  course  J*— iVbfa 
ill  Virginia^  hy  Mr.  Jcrrjufoii,  p.  255. 
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In  order  to  illustrate  this  conclusion  a  little  farther,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary 
operations  in  sleep  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  there  are  only 
two  suppositions  which  can  be  formed  concerning  its  cause. 
The  one  is,  that  the  power  of  volition  is  suspended;  the 
other,  that  the  will  loses  its  influence  over  those  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  those  members  of  the  body,  which,  during  our 
waking  hours,  are  subjected  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be 
■hewn,  then,  that  the  former  supposition  is  not  agreeable  to 
fact,  the  truth  of  the  latter  seems  to  foDow  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 

1.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  suspended  during 
sleep,  appears  from  the  efforts  which  we  are  conscious  of 
making  while  in  that  situation.  We  dream,  for  example, 
that  we  are  in  danger,  and  we  attempt  to  call  out  for  ^sist* 
ance.  The  attempt,  indeed,  is,  in  general,  unsuccessful, 
and  the  sounds  which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indistinct ; 
but  this  only  confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  supposition,  that,  in  sleep,  the  connection  between  the 
will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  disturbed  or  interrupt- 
ed. The  continuance  of  the  power  of  volition  is  demon- 
strated  by  the  effort,  however  ineffectual. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  course  of  an  alarming  dream,  we 
are  sometimes  conscious  of  making  an  exertion  to  save  our- 
selves by  flight  from  an  apprehended  danger,  but  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts,  we  continue  in  bed.  In  such  cases,  we  com- 
monly dream,  that  we  are  attempting  to  escape,  and  are  pre- 
vented by  some  external  obstacle  ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  the  body  is,  at  that  time,  not  subject  to  the  will.  During 
the  disturbed  rest  which  we  sometimes  have  when  the  body 
is  indisposed,  the  mind  appears  to  retam  some  power  over  it ; 
but  as,  even  in  these  cases,  the  motions  which  are  made,  con- 
sist rather  of  a  general  agitation  of  the  whole  system,  than 
of  the  regular  exertion  of  a  particular  member  of  it^  with  a 
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▼lew  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  it  is  reasonable  to  con« 
elude,  that,  in  perfectly  sound  sleep,  the  mind,  although  it 
retains  the  power  of  volition,  retains  no  influence  whatever 
over  the  bodily  organs. 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  system,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  incubus^  we  are  conscious  of  a  total  want 
of  power  over  the  body :  and,  I  believe,  the  common  opin- 
ion is,  that  it  is  this  want  of  power  which  distinguishes  the 
incubH8  from  all  the  other  modifications  of  sleep.     But  the 
more  probable  supposition  seems  to  be,  that  every  species 
of  sleep  is  accompanied  with  a  suspension  of  the  faculty  of 
voluntary  motion ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  it  but  this,  that  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  pro-* 
duced  by  the  accidental  posture  of  the  body,  and  which  we 
find  it  impossible  to  remove  by  our  own  efibrts,  render  us 
distinctly  conscious  of  our  incapacity  to  move.     One  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  instant  of  our  awaking,  and  of  our  re- 
covering the  command  of  our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and 
the  same. 

2.  The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  difiepent  view 
of  the  subject.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already  observed, 
that  when  we  are  anxious  to  procure  sleep,  the  state  into 
which  we  naturally  bring  the  mind,  approaches  to  its  state 
after  sleep  commences.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  the  means 
which  nature  directs  us  to  employ  on  such  occasions,  is  not 
to  suspend  the  power  of  volition,  but  to  suspend  the  exer- 
tion of  those  powers  whose  exercise  depends  on  volition. 
Jf  it  were  necessary  that  volition  should  be  suspended  before 
we  fall  asleep,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  by  our  own 
efforts,  to  hasten  the  moment  of  rest.  The  very  supposi- 
tion of  such  efforts  is  absurd,  for  it  implies  a  continued  will 
to  suspend  the  acts  of  the  will. 

According  to  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
slate  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  the  effect  which  is  produced  on 
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our  mental  operations,  is  strikinglj  analogous  to  that  which 
is  produced  on  our  bodily  powers.  From  the  observations 
which  have  been  already  made,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  sleep, 
the  body  is,  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  subject 
to  our  command.  The  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  how- 
ever, suffer  no  interruption,  biit  go  on  as  when  we  are  awake, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  unknown  to 
us.  In  like  manner,  it  would  appear,  that  those  operations 
of  the  mind  which  depend  on  our  volition  are  suspended, 
while  certain  other  operations  are,  at  least,  occasionally, 
carried  on.  This  analogy  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that 
all  our  mental  operations,  which  are  independent  of  our  will, 
may  continue  duruig  sleep ;  and  that  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by  these,  diversified 
in  their  apparent  effects,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  our  voluntary  powers. 

If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during  sleep, 
are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  principle,  it  will 
possess  all  the  evidence  which  tlic  nature  of  the  subject 
admits  of. 

It  was  formerly  shewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind  does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will,  but  is  regu- 
lated by  certain  general  laws  of  association.  At  the  same 
time,  it  appeared,  that  among  the  various  subjects  which 
thus  spontaneously  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  we 
have  the  power  of  singling  out  any  one  that  we  choose  to 
consider,  and  of  making  it  a  particular  object  of  attention ; 
and  that  by  doing  so,  we  not  only  can  stop  the  train  that 
would  otherwise  have  succeeded,  but  frequently  can  divert 
the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  It  also 
appeared,  that  we  have  a  power  (which  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  exercise)  of  recalling  past  occurrences  ta  the 
memory,  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  recollection. 
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The  iniirtti  influence  which  the  mind  thus  posBesses 
over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  so  great,  that  during  the 
whole,  time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which 
we  fall  into  what  is  called  a  reverie,  and  suflfer  our  thoughts 
to  follow  their  natural  course,  the  order  of  their  succession 
is  always  regulated  more  or  less  by  the  wilU  The  will, 
indeed)  in  regulating  the  train  of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as 
I  Lave  already  shewed)  by  availing  itself  of  the  established 
laws  of  association ;  but  still  it  has  the  power  of  rendering 
this  train  very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
these  laws  had  taken  place  without  its  interference. 

From  these  principles,  combined  with  the  general  fact 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  two  obvious  consequences  follow : 
First,  That  when  we  are  in  this  situation,  the  succession  of 
our  thoughts,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion, may  be  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  same  un- 
known causes  by  which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake ; 
and,  Secondly,  that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in  these  two 
states  of  the  mind,  must  be  very  different ;  inasmuch  as,  in 
the  one,  it  depends  solely  on  the  laws  of  association,  and 
in  the  other,  on  these  laws,  combined  with  our  own  voluntary 
exertions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  conclusions  are  agree- 
able to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  which  purpose,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew,  First,  That  the  succession  of  our  thoughts 
in  sleep  is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  of  associa- 
tion, to  which  it  is  subjected  while  we  are  awake ;  and, 
Secondly,  That  the  circumstances  which  discriminate 
dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts,  ar  such  as  must  neces- 
sarily arise  from  the  suspension  of  the  mfluence  of  the  will. 

I.  That  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in  sleep,  is  regu- 
»Jated  by  the  same  general  laws  of  association,  which  influence 
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the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  appears  from  the  following 
considerations. 

1.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  hy  bodily  . 
sensations :  and  with  these,  it  is  well  known,  from  what  we 
experience  while  awake,  that  particular  ideas  are  frequently 
very  strongly  associated.  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend,' 
that  having  occasion,  in  consequence  of  an  indisposition,  to 
apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed, 
he  dreamed  ^that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of 
Mount  w^tna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground 
almost  insupportable.  Another  person,  having  a  blister" 
applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party 
of  Indians.  I  believe  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
dreaming,  will  recollect  instances,  in  his  own  case,  of  a 
similar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing  temper 
of  the  mind ;  and  vary,  in  their  complexion,  according  as 
our  habitual  disposition,  at  the  time,  inclines  us  to  cheerful- 
ness or  to  melancholy*  Not  that  this  observation  holda 
without  exception ;  but  it  holds  so  generally,  as  must  con- 
vince us,  that  the  state  of  our  spirits  has  some  effect  on  our 
dreams,  as  well  as  on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the 
latter  case,  no  less  than  in  the  former,  this  effect  may  be 
counteracted,  or  modified,  by  various  other  circumstances*. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  any  alarming 
danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  course  of  our  sleep,  with 
-sudden  startings,  imagining  that  we  are  drowning,  or  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  A  severe  misfortune,  which  has 
affected  the  mind  deeply,  influences  our  dreams  in  a  similar 
way,  and  suggests  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous, 
in  some  measure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  distress 
arises.  Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams  of  the 
forsaken  Dido. 

VOL.  I.  30 
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*'  — — Apt  ipfe  liirentem, 
^  In  MDUus  ferus  ^neai }  aempgryic  relioqaV 
'*  Sola  tifai ;  wniper  longam  inconutata  Tidetor, 
**  Ire  tiam,  et  Tyrioi  deterU  ({wercre  ienri.'* 

S,  Our  dreaniB  are  infiuenced  bj  our  prevailiDg  habits  of 
^flociation  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  considered  the  extent  of 
that  pc^rer  which  the  mind  may  acquire  over  the  train  of 
its  thcnights ;  and  I  obserred,  that  those  intellectual  diver- 
sities among  men,  which  we  commonly  refer  to  peculiarities 
of  geniusy  are,  at  least  in  a  great  measurei  resolvable  inta 
difierences  in  their  habits  of  association.    One  man  possesses^ 
a  rich  and  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedient  to 
his  will*    Another  possesses  a  quickness  of  recollection, 
which  enaUes  him,  at  a  moment's  wammg,  to  bring  together 
gll  the  results  of  his  past  experience,  and  of  his  past  reflec* 
lions,  which  can  be  of  use  for  illustrating  any  proposed 
subject.     A  third  can,  without  effort,  collect  his  attention 
to  the  most  abstract  questions  in  philosophy,  can  perceive, 
at  a  glance,  the  shortest  and  the  most  effectual  process  for 
arriving  at  the  truth,  and  can  banish  from  his  mind  every 
extraneous  idea,  which  fancy  or  casual   association  may 
suggest,  to  distract  his  thoughts,  or  to  mislead  bis  judgment* 
A  fourth  unites  all  these  powers  in  a  capacity  of  perceiving 
truth  with  an  almost  intuitive  rapidity,  and  in  an  eloquence 
which  enables  him  to  command,  at  pleasure,  whatever  his 
memory  and  his  fancy  can  supply,  to  illustrate  and-  to  adorn 
it*     The  occasional  exercise  which  such  men  make  of  their 
powers^  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  un* 
premeditated  or  unstudied ;  but  they  all  indicate  previous 
habits  of  meditation  or  study,  as  unquestionably,  as  the 
dexterity  of  the  expert  accountant,  or  the  rapid  execution 
of  the  professional  musician. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train  of 
ffaonght  which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a  painful  effort 
•f  study,  may,  in  another,  be  almost  spontaneous  ;  nor  is  il 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  reveries  of  studious  men,  even  when 
they  allow,  as  much  as  they  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow 
their  own  course,  are  more  or  less  connected  together  by 
.  those  principles  of  association,  which  their  favourite  pur- 
suits tend  more  particularly  to  strengthen. 

The  influence  of  (he  same  habits  may  be  traced  distinctly 
in  sleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathematicians,  who 
faave  not  dreamed  of  an  interesting  problem,  and  who  have 
not  even  fancied  that  they  were  prosecuting  the  investigar 
tion  of  it  With  much  success.  They  whose  ambition  leads' 
them  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  conscious, 
during  sleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their  daily  occupations  ;  and 
sometimes  feel  themselves  possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech, 
which  they  never  experienced  before.  The  Poet,  in  his 
dreams,  is  transported  into  Elysium,  and  leaves  the  vulgar 
and  unsatisfactory  enjoyments  of  humanity,  to  dwell  in  those 
regions  of  enchantment  and  rapture,  which,  have  been  ere* 
mted  by  the  divine  imaginations  of  Virgil  and  of  Tasso* 

'*  And  hither  Morpbeoi  lent  his  kindest  dream?, 
**  Raising  a  world  of  gxyer  tinct  and  grace  ; 
**  0*er  which  were  ibadowy  cast  El^siao  gleanm, 
**  That  playM,  in  waving  lights*  from  plaee  to  plafiv, 
**  And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature*8  face. 
**  Not  Titian's  pencil  e^er  could  so  array, 
^*  So  fleece  with  douds  the  pore  ethereal  fpoce ; 
**  Nor  could  it  e*er  such  melting  forms  display, 
**  As  loose  OB  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

4*  No,  fair  illusionr !  artful  phantoons,  no  !  * 

**  My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  : 

^  She  has  no  colours,  that  like  your's  can  glow ;  • 

**  To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gross  her  haod.**^ 

0  CaiUc  of  Indnkacr. 
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At  a  farther  proof  that  the  Buccession  of  our  thougfafs  in 
dreaming  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of  associa* 
tion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  scenes  and  oCcurropcea 
which  most  frequently  present  themselves  to  the  mind  while 
we  are  asleep,  are  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood 
and  early  youth.  The  facility  of  association  is  then  much 
greater  than  in  more  advanced  years  ;  and  although,  during 
the  day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  associated,  may  be 
banished  by  the  objects  and  pursuits  which  press  upon  our 
aenses,  it  retains  a  more  permanent  hold  of  the  mind  than 
any  of  our  subsequent  acquisitions  ;  and,  like  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess  of  our  mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  inter- 
woven and  incorporated  with  all  its  most  essential  habits. 
Accordingly,  in  old  men,  whose  thoughts  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  disengaged  from  the  world,  tlie  transactions  of 
their  middle  i^;e,  which  once  seemed  so  important,  are  often 
obliterated  ;  while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the 
sports  and  the  companions  of  their  infancy. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  on  this  head,  that  in  our 
dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  wc  occasionally  make  use  of 
words  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  Such  dreams,  however, 
do  not  affect  the  mind  with  Kurh  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain,  as  those  in  which  the  imagination  is  occupied  with 
particular  objects  of  sense.  The  effect  of  philosophical 
studies,  in  habituating  the  mind  to  the  almost  constant  em- 
ployment of  this  instrument,  and  of  conr^eqiience,  its  effect 
in  weakening  the  imagination,  was  formerly  remarked.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  may 
also  be  traced  in  the  history  of  our  dreams  ;  which,  in  youth, 
commonly  involve,  ina  much  greater  degree,  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  and  affect  the  mind  with  much  more  powerful 
emotions,  than  when  we  begin  to  employ  our  maturer  fac- 
ulties in  more  general  and  abstract  speculations. 

From  these  different  observations,  we  are  authorized  to 
eonclude^  that  the  same  laws  of  association  which  regulate 
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toost  kxMe  and  incofaerent.  Nor  is  thh  mere  theory.  I 
may  veotiire  to  appeal  to  the  conscioasnees  of  ererj  nan 
accuBtomed  to  dreanii  whether  his  reaaoirii^  duriiig  sleep 
do  not  seem  to  be  carried  on  withoot  any  exertion  of  hia 
will,  and  with  a  degree  of  facility,  of  which  he  was  never 
conscioas  while  awake.  Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  Bpec- 
tators,  has  made  this  obsenration ;  and  his  testioMmy,  in  the 
present  instance,  is  of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no 
particular  theory  on  the  subject  to  support.  <*  There  is  not," 
(says  h^,)  ^  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  inven- 
^  tion,  yet  in  dreams,  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity^ 
^  that  we  are  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  employed. 
'^  For  iitstance,  I  believe  every  one,  some  lime  or  other, 
^  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letlera ;  in 
^  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily,  that  the  nund 
**  is  imposed  on,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the 
^  composition  of  another."* 

2.  If  the  influence  of  the  wiH  during  sleep  be  suapended, 
the  mind  will  remain  as  passive,  while  its  thoughts  change 
from  one  subject  to  another,  as  it  does  during  our  waking 
hours,  while  different  perceptible  objects  are  presented  to 
our  senses. 

Of  this  passive  state  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  proofs ;  as  it  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  If  our  dreams,  as  well  as  our 
waking  thoughts,  were  subject  to  the  will,  is  it  not  natural  io 
conclude,  that,  in  the  cme  case,,  as  weH  as  in  the  other,  we 
would  endeavour  to  banish,  as  much  as  we  could,  every 
idea  which  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  us  ^  snd  detain  those 
only  which  we  found  to  be  agreeable  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this 
power  over  our  thoughts  from  being  exercised^  thai  we  are 
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frequently  oppressed,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  con* 
trarjy  with  dreams  which  affect  ua  with  the  most  painful 
Amotions.  And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  vulgar  remark,  that 
our  dreams  are,  in  every  case,  involuntary  onMUr  part ;  and 
that  they  appear  to  be  obtruded  on  ns  by  some  external 
cause.  This  fact  appeared  so  unaccoimtsble  to  the  late 
Mr.  Baxter,  that  it  gave  rise  to  his  very  whimsical  theory, 
in  which  he  ascribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influence  oC 
separate  spirits  on  the  mind. 

""S.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  sleep, 
the  conceptiona  which  we  then  form  of  sensible  objects  will 
be  attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  exbtence,  as  much  aa 
the  ptfception  of  the  same  objects  is  while  we  are  awakf. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I  foimvly  ob* 
served,  that  our  belief  of  the  separate  and  independent  ex* 
islence  of  the  objects  of  our  preceptions,  is  the  result  of 
experience ;  which  teaches  us  that  these  perceptiotta  do  not 
depend  on  our  will.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent 
myself  from  seeing  the  prospect  before  me.  The  case  ia 
different  with  respect  to  our  conceptions.  While  they 
occupy  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of 'every  thing  else,  I 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  they  are  always  accompanied 
with  belief;  but  as  we  can  banish  them  from  the  mind,  du< 
ring  our  waking  hours,  at  pleasure,  and  as  the  momentary 
belief  which  they  produce,  is  continually  checked  by  the 
aurrounding  objects  of  our  perceptions,  we  learn  to  consider 
Ihem  as  fictions  of  our  oWn  creation ;  and,  excepting  in  some 
accidental  cases,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  If  the  doctrine,  however,  formerly  stated  with  respect 
to  conception,  be  just,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  allowed^ 
that  sleep  suspends  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train 
<if  our  thoughts,  we  should  naturally  be  led  to  expect,  that 
the  same  belief  which  accompanies  perception  while  we 
afe  awake^  should  ajccompaoy  the  cenceptioas  which  occur 
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to  UB  h  our  dreams*  It  is  scarce!/  necessary  for  me  to  re* 
marky  how  strikingly  this  conclusion  cobcides  with  acknow- 
ledged facts. 

May  it  not  be  considered  as  some  confirmation  of  the 
foregoing  doctrine,  that  when  opium  fails  in  producing  com* 
plete  sleep,  it  commonly  produces  one  of  the  effects  of 
■leep,  by  suspending  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  throwing 
it  into  a  reverie ;  and  that  while  we  are  in  this  state,  our 
conceptions  frequently  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
as  if  the  objects  conceived  were  present  to  our  senses  ?*  - 

Another  circumstance  with  respect  to  our  conceptions 
during  sleep,  deserves  our  notice.  As  the  subjects  which 
we^^then  think  upon,  occupy  the  mind  exclusively  ;  and  as 
the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  the  objects  of  our  external 
senses,  our  conceptions  must  be  proportionably  lively  and 
steady.  Every  person  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is 
which  we  form  of  any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  com- 
parison of  what  we  can  form  with  our  eyes  shut :  and  that, 
in  proportion  as  we  can  suspend  the  exercise  of  all  our 
other  senses,  the  liveliness  of  our  conception  increases.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  the  effect  which  the 
dread  of  spirits  in  the  dark  has  on  some  persons,  who  are 
fully  convinced  in  speculation,  that  their  apprehensions  are 
groundless ;  and  to  this  also  is  owing  the  effect  of  any  acci- 
dental perception  in  giving  them  a  momentary  relief  from 
their  terrours.  Hence  the  remedy  which  nature  points  out 
to  us,  when  we  find  ourselves  overpowered  by  imagination. 
If  every  thing  around  us  be  silent,  we  endeavour  to  create 
a  noise,  by  speaking  aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is, 
we  strive  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  subjects  of  our 
imagination,  by  presenting  an  object  to  our  powers  of  per^ 
ception.     The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  obscD" 
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S  thaty  as  there  is  no  state  of  the  body:  in  which 
rccptive  powers  are  so  totallj  unemployed  as  in  sleep, 
Liatural  to  think,  that  the  objects  which  we  conceive  or 
i^iue,  mnst  then  make  an  impression  on  the  mind»  beyond 

inparison  greater,  than  anjr  thing  of  which  we  can  have 
•  xperience  while  awake. 

From  these  principles  may  be  derived  a  simple,  and,  I 
think,  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  some  writers  hare . 
represented  as  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  circum* 
stances  cpnnected  with  dreaming ;  the  inaccurate  estimate 
we  are  apt  to  form  of  Time,  while  we  are  thus  employed  ;— 
tm  inaccuracy  which  sometimes  extends  so  far,  as  to  give 
to  a  single  instant  the  appearance  of  hours,  or  perhaps  of 
days.  A  sudden  noise,  for  example,  suggests  a  dream  con- 
nected with  that  perception ;  and,  the  moment  afterwards, 
this  noise  has  the  effect  of  awaking  us,  and  yet,  during  that 
momentary  interval,  a  long  series  of  circumstances  has  pas- 
sed before  the  imagination*  The  story  quoted  by  Mr. 
Addison"*^  from  the  Turkish  Tales,  of  the  Miracle  wrought 
by  a  Mahometan  Doctor,  to  convince  an  infidel  Sultan,  Is, 
in  such  cases,  nearly  verified. 

The  facts  I  allude  to  at  present  are  generally  explained 
by  supposing,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity  of  thought 
is  greater  than  while  we  are  awake  :  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  having  recourse  to  such  a  supposition.  The  rapidity 
of  thought  is,  at  all  times,  such,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  a  crowd  of  ideas  may  pass  before  us,  to  which  it  would 
require  a  long  discourse  to  give  utterance,  and  transactions 
may  be  conceived,  which  it  would  require  days  to  realize. 
But,  in  sleep,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  mistaken  for 
realities ;  and  therefore,  our  estimates  of  time  will  be  formedi 
not  according  to  our  experience  of  the  rapidity  of  though^ 
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but  according  to  our  experience  of  the  time  requisite  for 
realizing  what  we  conceive.  Something  perfectly  analogous 
to  this  n&ay  be  remarked  in  the  perceptions  we  obtain  by 
the  sense  of  sight.  When  I  look  into  a  shew-box,  where 
the  deception  is  imperfect,  I  see  only  a  set  of  paltry  daub- 
ings  of  a  few  inches  diameter  ;  but,  if  the  representation  be 
executed  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea  of 
a'distant  prospect,  every  object  before  me  swells  in  its  di- 
mensions, in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  space  which  I  con- 
ceive it  to  occupy,  and  what  seemed  before  to  be  shut  up 
within  the  limits  of  a  small  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in 
my  apprehension,  to  an  immense  landscape  of  woods,  rivers, 
and  mountains. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explained,  take 
place  when  sleep  seems  to  be  complete  ;  that  is,  when  the 
mind  loses  its  influence  over  all  those  powers  whose  ex- 
ercise depends  on  its  will.  There  are,  however,  many 
cases  in  which  sleep  seems  to  be  partial ;  tiiat  is,  when  the 
mind  loses  its  influence  over  some  powers,  and  retains  it 
over  others.  In  the  case  of  the  somnanibvliy  it  retains  its 
power  over  the  limbs,  but  it  possesses  no  influence  over  its 
own  thoughts,  and  scarcely  any  over  tlie  body,  excepting 
those  particular  members  of  it  which  are  employed  in  walk- 
ing. In  madness,  the  power  ot  the  will  over  the  bod^ 
remains  undiminished,  while  its  influence  in  regulating  the 
train  of  thought  is  in  a  great  measure  suspended  ;  cither  in 
consequence  of  a  particular  idea,  which  engrosses  the  atten- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  and  which  we 
find  it  impossible  to  banish  by  our  eflbrts ;  or  in  conse- 
quence of  our  thoughts  succeeding  each  other  with  such 
rapidity,  that  we  are  unable  to  slop  the  train.  In  both  of 
these  kinds  of  madness,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  con- 
ceptions or  imaginations  of  the  mind  becoming  independent 
of  our  will,  they  are  ap<  to  be  mistaken  for  actual  percep- 
tions, and  to  afiect  us  in  the  same  manner. 
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By  means  of  this  supposition  of  a  partial  sleep,  any  ap- 
parent exceptions  which  the  history  of  dreams  may  afford 
to  the  general  principles  already  stated,  admit  of  an  easy 
explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  observations,  it  does  not 
occur  to  me,  that  I  have  in  any  instance  transgressed  those 
rules  of  philosophizing,  which,  since  the  time  of  Newton, 
are  commonly  appealed  to,  as  the  tests  of  sound  investiga- 
tion. For,  in  the.  first  place,  I  have  not  supposed  any 
causes  which  are  not  known  to  exist ;  and  secondly,  I  have 
shewn,  that  the  phenomena  under  our  consideration  are 
necessary  consequences  of  the  causes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred them.  I  have  not  supposed,  that  the  mind  acquires 
in  sleep  any  new  faculty  of  which  we  are  not  conscious 
while  awake  ;  but  only  (what  we  know  to  be  a  fact)  that  it 
retains  some  of  its  powers,  while  the  exercise  of  others  is 
suspended  :  and  I  have  deduced  synthetically  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a  particular 
class  of  our  faculties,  unconnected  by  the  operation  of 
another.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will 
not  only  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep, 
but  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  illustrate  the  mutual 
adaption  and  subserviency  which  exists  among  the  different 
parts  of  our  constitution,  when  we  are  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  all  the  faculties  and  principles  which  belong  to  our 
pature.* 


^  See  Note  (O.) 
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ion's  mind  between  the  notioniW  colour  and  of  extension* 
The  former  of  these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  commonly  employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind ; 
the  latter  denotes  a  quality  of  an  external  object ;  so  that 
there  is>  in  fact,  no  more  connection  between  the  two  notions 
than  between  those  of  pain  and  of  solidity  ;^  and  yet,  in 
consequence  of  our  always  perceiving  extension,  at  the 
s^me  time  at  which  the  sensation  of  colour  is  excited  in  the 
mind,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  that  sensation,  with- 
out conceiving  extension  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  association  is  formed  in  every  mind  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time.  When  we  think  of 
an  interval  of  duration,  we  always  conceive  it  as  something 
analogous  to  a  line,  and  we  apply  the  same  language  to  both 
subjects.  We  speak  of  a  long  and  short  time,  as  well  of 
a  long  and  short  distance^  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  any 
metaphor  in  doing  so.  Nay,  so  very  perfect  does  the  ana- 
logy appear  to  us,  that  Boscovich  mentions  it  as  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  extension  should  have  three  dimensions, 
and  duration  only  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  seems  to  be  founded  wholly 
on  an  association  between  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time, 
arising  from  our  always  measuring  the  one  of  these  quantities 
by  the  other.  We  measure  time  by  motion,  and  motion  by 
extension.  In  an  hour,  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  over  a 
certain  space ;  in  two  hours,  over  double  the  space ;  and  so 
on.  Hence  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time  become  very  in- 
timately united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter  the  words  long 
and  short,  before  and  afters  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the 
former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation  which  the 
different  notes  in  the  scale  of  music  bear  to  each  other^  and 

*  See  Note  (P.) 
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the  relation  of  superioritj  Ml  inferiority,  in  respect  of  posi- 
tion, among  material  objects,  arises  also  from  an  accidental 
association  of  ideas. 

What  this  association  is  founded  upon,  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine  ;  but  that  it  is  the  effect  of  accident, 
appears  clearlj  from  this,  that  it  has  not  only  been  confined 
to  particular  a^cs  and  nations,  but  is  the  very  reverse  of  an 
association  which  was  once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  observ* 
ed  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid's 
works,  that  the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked 
upon  grave  sounds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low;  and  that 
the  present  mode  of  expression  on  that  subject,  was  an  in- 
novation introduced  at  a  later  period."^ 

In  the  instances  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  our 
habit  of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things  becomes  so 
strong,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  the  one,  without 
thinking  at  the  same  time  of  the  other.  Various  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  species  of  combination,  although,  per- 
haps, not  altogether  so  striking  in  degree,  might  easily  be 
collected  from  the  subjects  about  which  our  metaphysical 
speculations  are  employed.  The  sensntionft,  for  instance, 
which  are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objects,  and 
the  perceptions  of  material  qualities  which  follow  these  sen- 
sations, are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by 
long  habits  of  patient  reflection.  A  clear  conception  of  this 
distinction  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  Dr.  Reid's 
reasonings  concerning  the  process  of  nature  in  perception  ; 
and,  till  it  has  once  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a 
great  part  of  his  writings  must  appear  unsatisfactory  and 
obscure. — In  truth,  our  progress  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  depends  much  more  on  that  severe  and  dis- 
criminating judgment,  which   enables  us  to  separate  ideas 

^  Sec  ?folo  (Q.^ 
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■  habit  have  intimately  combinei],  than  od 

^      <.■  js  of  reasoning  or  fertility  of  invention.     And  hence 

iliat  metaphysical  studies  are  the  best  of  all  prepara- 

is  for  those  philosophical  pursuits  which  relate  to  the 

'iiiluct  of  life.     In  none  of  these  do  we  meet  with  casual 

'lombinalions  so  intimate  and  indissoluble  as  ihose  which 

^  occur  in  metaphysics  ;  and  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to 

such  discriminations  as  thia  science  requires,  will  not  easily 

be  imposed  on  by  that  confuNion  of  ideas,  which  warps  the 

judgments  of  the  multitude  in  moral,  religious,  and  political 

inquiries. 

From  the  facts  which  have  now  been  slated,  it  is  easy  In 
conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  haa  a 
tendency  to  mislead  the  judgment,  in  the  first  of  the  three 
cases  idready  enumerated.  When  two  subjects  of  thought 
are  so  intimately  connected  together  in  the  mind,  that  we 
find  it  scarcely  possible  to  consider  them  apart,  it  must 
require  no  common  efforts  of  attention,  to  conduct  any  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  which  relates  to  either.  I  formerly  took 
notice  of  the  errours  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  consequence 
of  the  ambiguity  of  niorrfs  ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  frequent- 
ly checking  and  correcting  our  general  reasonings  by  means 
of  particular  examples  ;  but  in  t)ie  cases  to  which  I  allude 
at  present,  there  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  an  ambigu- 
ity of  things ;  so  that  even  when  the  mind  is  occupied 
about  particulars,  it  finds  it  difficult  to  separate  t)ie  proper 
objects  of  its  attention  from  others  with  which  it  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  blend  them.  The  cases,  indeed,  in 
which  such  obstinate  and  invincible  associations  are  formed 
smong  different  subjects  of  thought,  are  not  very  mimerous, 
and  occur  chiefly  in  our  metaphysical  researches  ;  but  in 
every  mind,  casual  combinations,  of  an  inferiour  degree  of 
•Irength,  have  an  habitual  efiect  in  dislurbiitg  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  arc  not  to  be  conquered  without  perseveilns 
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without  anj  particular  efibrts  of  study.  The  laws  of  nature, 
which  it  is  most  material  for  us  to  know,  are  exposed  to 
the  immediate  observation  of  our  senses,  and  establish,  by 
means  of  the  principle  of  association,  a  corresponding  order 
in  our  thoup;hts,  long  before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion ;  or  at  least  long  before  that  period  of  childhood,  to 
which  our  recollection  afterwards  extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  together  events 
which  have  been  presented  to  it  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
although,  on  the  whole,  it  is  attended  with  infinite  advan- 
tages, yet,  like  many  other  principles  of  our  nature,  may 
occasionally  be  a  source  of  inconvenience,  unless  we  avail 
ourselves  of  our  reason  and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it 
untler  proper  regulation.     Among  the  various   phenomena 
which  are  continually  passing  before  us,  there  is  a  great  pro- 
portion, whose  vicinity  in  time  does  not  indicate  a  constancy 
of  con  junction;  and  unless  we  be  careful  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  connections^  the  order 
of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  correspond  with  the  one  as  well  as 
with  the  other,  and  our  unenlightened  experience   of  the 
past,  will  fill  the  mind,  in  numberless  instances,  with  vain 
expectations,  or  with  groundless  alarms,  concerning  the  fu- 
ture.    This  disposition  to  confound  together  accidental  and 
permanent  connections,  is  one  great  source  of  popular  super- 
stitions.    Hence  the  regard  which  is  paid^o  unlucky  days, 
to  unlucky  colours,  and  to  tiie   influence  of  the  planets ; 
apprehensions  which  render  human  life,  to  many,  a  conti- 
nued series  of  absurd  terrours.     Lucretius  compares  tliem 
to  those  which  children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  existence 
of  spirits  in  the  dark  : 

"Ac  vcluti  pueri  trepidant,  at  que  omnia  ccpcis 
"In  tcnobris  nietuunt^  sic  no-  in  luce  tinicmus, 
"  Interduin  nihilo  qux  sunt  nictutiida  maip?.'' 

roL  I.  iJ8 
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Such  spectres  can  be  dispelled  bj  the  light  of  philoso- 
phy only ;  which,  by  accustoming  us  to  trace  established 
connections,  teaches  us  to  despise  those  which  are  casual  ; 
and|  by  giving  a  proper  direction  to  that  bias  of  the  mind 
which  is  the  foundation  of  superstition,  prevents  it  from 
leading  us  astray. 

In  the  instances  which  we  have  now  been  considering, 
events  come  to  be  combined  together  in  the  mind,  merely 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  contiguity  in  time, 
at  the  moment  when  we  perceived  them.  Such  combina- 
tions are  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  uncultivated  and 
unenlightened  minds,  or  to  those  individuals  who,  from  na- 
ture or  e<lucation,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  of 
association.  But  there  are  other  accidental  combinations, 
which  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  most  vigorous  understand*- 
ings ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  a  limited  experience,  no  superiority  of  intellect  is 
sufficient  to  preserve  a  philosopher,  in  the  infancy  of  physi- 
cal science. 

As  the  connections  among  physical  events  are  discovered 
to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that  when  we  see  a 
phenomenon  preceded,  by  a  number  of  different  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  by  any  reason- 
ing a  priori  J  which  of  these  circumstances  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  constant^  and  which  as  the  accidenlaly  antecedents 
of  the  effect.  If,  in  the  course  of  our  experience,  the  same 
combination  of  circumstances  is  alwavs  exhibited  to  us  with- 
out  any  alteration,  and  is  invariably  followed  by  the  same 
result,  we  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  M'hether  this  result 
be  connected  with  the  whole  combination,  or  with  one  or 
more  of  the  circumstances  combined  ;  and  therefore,  if  we 
are  anxious,  upon  any  occasion,  to  produce  a  similar  effect, 
the  only  rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfect  security,  is  to 
imitate  in  every  particular  circumstance  the  combination 
which  we  have  seen.     It  is  only  where  we  have  an  oppor- 
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pitf  of  separaling  such  ctrcumatancefl  from  each  other; 
nibining  them  variously  together ;  and  of  obseiving  the 
icts  wbicli  reBiitt  from  these  tliffierent  experinicnls,  that 
ft  CRU  ascertain  with  precision,  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
d'ltrip  phyijtcal  causes  of  their  accidental  and  unessential 

lomilanlK. 

To  illnslrafe  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
y  aavage,  who,  in  a  particular  instance,  had  found  himself 
;ved  of  some  bodily  indisposition  by  a  draught  of  cold 
wafer,  is  a  accond  lime  afflicted  with  a  similar  disorder,  and 
ifi  desirous  to  repeat  the  game  remedy.  With  the  limited 
degree  of  experience  whiih  we  have  here  supposed  him  to 
ponsesB,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  aculeat  philosopher, 
in  his  aituation,  to  determine,  whether  the  cure  was  owing 
f  to  the  water  which  was  drunk,  to  the  cup  in  which  it  was 
L  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  which  it  was  taken,  to  the 
particular  day  of  the  month,  or  to  the  particular  age  of  the 
In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  the  Muccess  of  the 
remedy,  he  will  very  natuially,  ami  verj-  wisely,  copy,  as 
far  as  he  can  recoiled,  every  circumstance  which  accom- 
panied the  firat  application  of  it.  He  will  make  use  of  the 
same  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  same  fountain,  hold  his 
body  in  the  same  posture,  and  turn  hid  face  in  the  same 
direction;  andlbuaall  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which 
the  first  experiment  was  made,  will  come  to  be  associated 
equally  in  his  mind  with  the  effect  produced.  The  fountain 
from  which  the  water  was  drawn,  will  be  considered  as  pos- 
sessed of  particular  virtues ;  and  the  cup  from  which  it  was 
drimk,  will  be  set  apart  from  vulgar  uses,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  afterwards  have  occasion  to  apply  the  rem- 
edy. It  IS  the  enlargement  of  experience  alone,  and  not 
any  progress  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  which  can  cure  the 
mind  of  these  associations,  and  free  the  practice  of  medicine 
from  those  superstitious  observances  with  which  we  alwayx 
find  it  enciunbered  among  rude  nations. 
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Many  instances  of  this  species  of  superstition  might  he 
produced  from  the  works  of  philosophers  who  have  flour- 
ished in  more  enlightened  ages.  In  particular,  many  mip;hi 
be  produced  from  the  writings  of  those  physical  inquirers 
who  immediately  succeeded  to  Lord  Bacon ;  and  who,  con- 
rinced  by  his  arguments,  of  the  folly  of  nil  reasonings  a 
priori  J  concerning  the  laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt 
to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  recording  every  cir- 
cumstance, even  Ihe  most  ludicrous,  and  the  most  obviously 
unessential,  which  al fended  their  experiments.^' 

The  observations  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  relate 
entirely  to  associations  founded  on  casual  combinations  of 
material  objects,  or  o^  physical  events.  The  eficcts  which 
these  associations  produce  on  the  understanding,  and  which 
are  so  palpable  that  they  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most 
careless  observer,  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I 
am  now  to  make,  on  some  analogous  prejudices  which  warp 
our  opinions  on  still  more  imporlniH  subjects. 

As  the  esfabli^iihcd  laws  of  the  material  world,  which  have 
been  exhibited  to  our  senses  from  our  infancy,  gradually  ac- 
commodate to  themselves  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  so  the 
most  arbitrary  and  capricious  institutions  and  customs,  by  a 
hmg  and  constant  and  exclusive  operation  on  the  mind^ 
acquire  such  an  influence  in  forming  tlie  intellectual  habits* 
that  every  deviation  from  them  not  only  produces  siu'prise, 
but  is  apt  to  excite  sentiments  of  contempt  and  of  ridicule. 
A  person  who  has  never  extended  his  views  beyond  that, 
society  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member,  is  apt  to  consider 


*  The  rradtr  will  warctrly  bol-pvc,  llial  tlin  following:  nirc  for  a  dygentcry,  i^  voyxa^ 
rerbatim  fnnn  the  work>  of  Mr.  R<>)lc: 

"Take  the  this;h-lKHic  of  h  lian^rd  man,  (jieHiaps  anotlier  niay  s^.Tvr,  Uit  this  wa* 
still  made  u<c  of,)  calrinc  it  to  whiti'iiesf),  and  haviiij;  piii^ccd  the  {ratieiil  with  an  aoti- 
monial  medicine,  f^ive  him  one  dram  of  Uiis  while  powder  ftxr  one  dobC,  id  raiiiL*  f;oo<!' 
cordial,  wlietlur  conseiTe  or  liquor." 
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MBnntm  of  their  age.     In  vain  the  philosopher 
pf  the  opinions  they  yesterday  held ;  and  fore- 
^m  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  those  which  they 
iBnorrow.    The  opinions  of  the  present  moment 
^  to  be  inseparable  from  their  constitution  ;  and 
jfispects  are  realized,  which  they  lately  treated 
tl,  their  minds  are  so  gradually  prepared  for  the 
they  behold  it  without  any  emotions  of  wonder 
J  and  it  is  to  the  philosopher  alone,  by  whom  it 
led,  that  it  appears  to  furnish  a  subject  worthy 
(flection. 
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The  philosopher  whose  thoughts  dwell  habituallj,  not 
merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  upon  what  is  best 
and  most  expedient  for  mankind,  who,  to  the  study  of  books, 
aud  the  observation  of  manners,  has  added  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  principles  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of 
those  which  ougJit  to  regulate  the  social  order,  is  the  only 
person  who  is  effectually  secured  against  both  the  weaknes- 
ses which  I  have  described.     By  learning  to  separate  what 
is  essential  to  morality  and  to  happiness,  from  those  adven- 
titious trifles  which  it  is  the  province  of  fashion  to  direct, 
he  is  equally  guarded  against  the  follies  of  national  preju- 
dice, and  a  weak  deviation,  in  matters  of  indifference,  from 
established  ideas.     Upon  his  mind,  thus  occupied  with  im- 
portant subjects  of  reflection,  the  fluctuating  caprices  and 
fashions  of  the  times  lose  their  influence  ;  while  accustomed 
to  avoid  the  slavery  of  local  and  arbitrary  habits,  he  posses* 
se8,  in  his  own  genuine  simplicity  of  character,  the  same 
power  of  accommodation  to  external  cirrumstances,  which 
men  of  the  world  derive  from  the  pliability  of  their  taste, 
and  the  versatility  of  their  manners.     As  the  order,  too,  of 
his  ideas  is  accommodated,  not  to  what  is  casually  present- 
ed from  without,    but    tu  his  own  systematical  principles, 
his  associations  are  subject  only  to  those  slow  and  pleasino; 
changes  which  arise  from  his  growing  light  and  improving 
reason  :  and,  in  such  a  period  of  the  world  as  the  present, 
when  the  press  not  only  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  per- 
manent retrogradation  in  human  atTairs,  but  operates  with  an 
irresistible  though  gradual  progress,  in  undrrniining  prejudi- 
ces and  in  extending  the  triumphs  of  philosophy,  he  may 
reasonably    indulge  the  hope,  that  society  will  every  day 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  he  wishes  it  to  be.     A 
man  of  such  a  character,  instead  of  looking  back  on  the  past 
with  regret,  finds  himself  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  more 
at  home  in  the  world,  and  more  satisfied  with  its  order,  the 
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longer  he  lives  in  it.  The  melancholy  contrasts  which  old 
men  are  sometimes  disposed  to  state,  between  its  condition, 
when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which  they 
found  it  at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  arise,  in  most 
cases,  from  the  unlimited  influence  which  in  their  early  years 
they  had  allowed  to  the  fashions  of  the  times,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  characters.  How  different  from  those  senti- 
ments and  prospects  which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot, 
and  brightened  the  declining  years  of  Franklin  ! 

The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  although  it  renders  their  manners  disagreeable  in  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  is  by  no  means  the  most  contemp- 
tible  form  in  which  the  prejudices  I  have  now  been  describ- 
ing may  display  their  influence.     Such  a  temper  indicates 
at  least  a  certain  degree  of  observation,  in  marking  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  sensi- 
bility in  early  life,  which  has  connected  pleasing  ideas  with 
the  scenes  of  infancy  and  youth.     A  very  great  proportion 
of  mankind  are,  in  a  great  measure,  incapable  either  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other  ;  and,  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried 
quietly  along  with  the  stream  of  fashion,  and  finding  their 
opinions  and  their  feelings  always  in  the  same  relative  situa- 
tion to  the  fleeting  objects  around  them,  are  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  any  progress  in  their  own  ideas,  or  of  any 
change  in  the  manners  of  their  age.     In  vain  the  philosopher 
reminds  them  of  the  opinions  they  yesterday  held ;  and  fore- 
warns them,  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  those  which  they 
are  to  hold  to-morrow.     The  opinions  of  the  present  moment 
seem  to  them  to  be  inseparable  from  their  constitution  ;  and 
when  the  prospects  are  realized,  which  they  lately  treated 
as  chimerical,  their  minds  are  so  gradually  prepared  for  the 
event,  that  they  behold  it  n'ithout  any  emotions  of  wonder 
or  curiosity^  and  it  is  to  the  philosopher  alone,  by  whom  it 
was  predicted,  that  it  appears  to  furnish  a  siibjert  worthy 
of  fiiture  reflection. 
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The  prcjiidiccis  to  which  the  last  observations  relate, 
have  their  origin  in  that  disposition  of  our  nature,  which 
accommodates  the  order  of  our  ideas,  and  our  various  intel- 
lectual habits,  to  whatever  appearances  have  been  long  and 
familiarly  presented  to  the  mind.  But  there  are  other 
prejudices,  which,  by  being;  intimately  associated  with  the 
essential  principles  of  our  constitution,  or  with  the  original 
and  universal  laws  of  our  belief,  are  incomparably  more  invet- 
erate in  their  nature,  and  have  a  far  more  extensive  hiAu- 
ence  on  human  character  and  h<ippincss. 

in.  The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  ope- 
rates in  producins^  this  third  class  of  our  speculative  errours, 
may  be  conceived,  in  part,  from  what  was  formerly  said 
concerning  the  superstitious  observances,  which  are  mixed 
with  the  practice  of  medicine  among  rude  nations.      As  all 
the  difterent    circumstances  which  accompanied  the  first 
administration  of  a  remedy,  come  to  be  considered  as  essen- 
tial to  its  future  success,  and  are  blended   together  in  our 
conceptions,   without   any  discrimination  of  their   relative 
importance,   so,  wliatevcr   tenets   and   ceremonies  we  have 
been  taught  to  connect  witli  the  religious  creed  of  our  infan- 
cy, become  almost  a  part  of  our  constitution,   by  being   in- 
dissolnbly  united  with  trufiis  which  are  essential  to  happi- 
ness, and  which  we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to  lo\e  by  all  the 
best  dispositions  of  the  heart.     The  astonishment  which  the 
peasant  feels,  when   he  sees  the  rites  of  a  religion  tiifTerent 
from  his  own,  is  not  less  great  than  if  he  saw  some  flagrant 
breach  of  th<!  moral  duties,  or  some  direct  act  of  impiety  to 
God  ;  nor  is  it  ea^y  for  liim  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  worthy  in  a  mind  which  treats  witJi  indifference,  what 
awakens  in  his  own  breast  all  its  best  and  sublimest  emotions. 
*^  Is  it  possible,''  (says  the  old  and  expiring  Bramin,  m  one 
of  Marmontel's  tales,- to  the  young  English  officer  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  his  daughter,)  <' is  itpoitsible,  that  he  to 
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*^  whose  compassion  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  child, 
*^  and  who  now  soothes  my  last  moments  with  the  consola- 
*^  tions  of  piety,  should  not  believe  in  the  god  Visinou^  and 
^his  nine  metamorphoses  !'* 

What  has  now  been  said  on  the  nature  of  religious  super- 
stition, may  be  applied  to  many  other  subjects.  In  partic- 
ular, it  may  be  applie/J  to  those  political  prejudices  which 
bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries 
of  the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  those  import- 
ant principles,  which  interest  the  good  man  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  the  prosperity  of  that  > 

beloved  community  to  which  he  belongs  !  How  small,  at  the  / 

same  time,  is  the  number  of  individuals  who,  accustomed  to 
contemplate  one  modification  alone  of  the  social  order,  are 
able  to  distinguish  the  circumstances  which  are  essential  to 
human  happiness,  from  those  which  are  indifferent  or  hurtful  f 
In  such  a  situation,  how  natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevo- 
lence, to  acquire  an  indiscriminate  and  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  all  the  institutions  under  which  he  has  been  educated ; 
as  these  institutions,  however  capricious  and  absurd  in 
themselves,  are  not  only  familiarized  by  habit  to  all  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  consecrated  in  his  mind  by 
an  indissoluble  association  with  duties  which  nature  recom- 
mends to  his  affections,  and  which  reason  commands  him 
to  fulfil.  It  is  on  these  accounts  that  a  superstitious  zeal 
against  innovation  both  in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is 
evidently  grafted  on  piety  to  Ood,  and  good-will  to  mankind, 
however  it  may  excite  the  sorrow  of  the  more  enlightened 
philosopher,  is  justly  entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence, 
but  to  his  esteem  and  affection. 

The  remarks  wliich  have  been  already  made,  are  suf- 
ficient to  shew,  how  necessary  it  is  for  us,  in  the  formation 
•f  our  philosophical  principles,  to  examine  with  care  all 
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**  dreams;  or,  perhaps,  will  regard  tbem  more  as  the  play- 
/'some  whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape,  than  the 
^'  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a  being,  who 

<< dignifies  hiinself  with  the  name  of  rational." "To 

"  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such  feeble 
**  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
*^  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ; 
**  that  two  and  three  make  five ;  is  pretending  to  stop  the 
^  ocean  with  a  bulrush."  But  what  is  the  inference  to 
wluch  we  are  led  by  these  observations  ?  Is  it,  (to  use  the 
words  of  this  ingenious  writer,)  "  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle^ 
**  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery ;  and  that  doubt, 
"  uncertainty,  and  suspense,  appear  the  only  result  of  our 
'^most  accurate  scrutiny  concerning  this  subject?"  Or 
should  not  rather  the  melancholy  histories  which  he  has 
exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices  of  superstition,  direct 
our  attention  to  those  sacred  and  indelible  characters  on  the 
human  mind,  which  all  these  perversions  of  reason  are  una- 
ble to  obliterate ;  like  that  image  of  himself,  which  Phidias 
wished  to  perpetuate,  by  stamping  it  so  deeply  on  the 
buckler  of  his  Minerva  ;  ^'  ut  nemo  delere  posset  aut  diveU 
"  lere,  qui  totara  statiiam  non  imminueret."^  In  truth,  the. 
more  striking  the  contradictions,  and  the  more  ludicrous  the 
ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reason  has  thus 
been  reconciled,  the  stronger  is  our  evidence  that  religion 
has  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  greatest . 
of  modern  philosophers  declares,  that  "he  would  rather 
"  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud, 
"  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without 
"  mind  ;"f  he  has  expressed  the  same  feeling,  which,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  has  led  good  men,  unaccustomed  to  rea-^ 

•  Sdect  Discounes  by  Johr  Smith,  p.  119.    Cambridge,  1673. 
f  LoiD  Bacoii,  in  bis  EMayi. 
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Boning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of  their  infancy  ; — 
a  feeling  which  aiTords  an  eyidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deitjy  incomparably  more  striking,  than  if,  unmixed  with 
errour  and  undebased  by  superstition,  this  most  important 
of  all  principles  had  commanded  the  universal  assent  of 
mankind.  Where  are  the  other  truths,  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  which  are  so  essential  to  human  happiness, 
as  to  procure  an  easy  access,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with  them  ? 
Where  are  the  truths  so  venerable  and  commanding,  as  to 
impart  their  own  sublimity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which 
recals  them  to  our  remembrance  ;  to  bestow'  solemnity  and 
elevation  on  every  mode  of  expression  by  which  they  are 
conveyed;  and  which,  in  whatever  scene  they  have  habitu- 
ally occupied  the  thoughts,  consecrate  every  object  which 
it  presents  to  our  senses,  and  the  very  ground  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  tread  ?  To  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  such  impressions,  by  a  detail  of  the  endless  variety  of 
forms,  which  they  derive  from  casual  associations,  is  surely 
ah  employment  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philosophy. 
'  To  the  vulgar,  it  may  be  amusing,  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  uncom- 
mon ;  but  to  the  philosopher  it  belongs  to  perceive,  under 
all  these  various  disguises,  the  workings  of  the  same  common 
nature  ;  and  in  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  no  less  than  in 
the  lofty  visions  of  Plato,  to  recognise  the  existence  of  those 
mora!  ties  which  unite  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of 
his  being. 

SECTION  II. 
Inflaeoce  of  the  AnodatioD  of  Ideas  od  our  Ji]dg;ment&  iu  Matters  of  Taitc. 

The  very  general  observations  which  I  am  to  make  in 
this  Section,  do  not  presuppose  any  particular  theory  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  Taste*     It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
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to  remarky  that  Taste  is  not  a  simple  and  original  facultj, 
but  a  power  gradually  fprmed  bj  experience  and  observation. 
It  implies,  indeed,  as  its  ground-work,  a  certain  degree  of 
natural  sensibility ;  but  it  implies  also  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment ;  and  is  the  slow  result  of  an  attentive  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  by  external  objects. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  '^  An  Essay 
*^  on  the  Nature  and  principles  of  Taste,"  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Alison,  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  decline  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  which  he  has  treated  with  so  much 
ingenuity  and  elegance. 

The  view  which  was  formerly  given  of  the  process,  by 
which  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are  investiga- 
ted, and  which  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  the  state  of 
'  medicine  among  rude  nations,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
history  of  Taste.     That  certain  objects  are  fitted  to  give 
pleasure,  and  others  disgust,  to  the  mind,  we  know  from 
experience  alone ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  rea- 
soning a  priorij  to  explain  how  the  pleasure  or  the  pain 
is  produced.     In   the  works  of  nature  wc  find,  in  many 
instances,  Beauty  and  Sublimily  involved  among  circum- 
stances, which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obslruct  the 
general  effect :  and  it  is  dhly  by  a  train  of  experiments!, 
that  we  can  separate  those  circumstances  from  the  rest,  and 
ascertain  with  what  particular  qualities  the  pleasing  effect 
is  connected.     Accordingly,  the  inexperienced  artist,  when 
he  copies  Nature,  will  copy  her  servilely,  that  he  may  be 
certain  of  securing  the  pleasing  effect ;  and  the  beauties  of 
his  performances  will  be  encumbered  with  a  number  of  su- 
perfluous or  of  disagreeable  concomitants.     Experience  and 
observation  alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tion, to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure  and  unadul- 
terated, and  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own,  more  faultless 
than  ever  fell  under  the  observation  of  his  senses. 
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This  analogy  between  the  progress  of  Taste  From  rude- 
ness to  refinement,  and  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge 
from  the  superstitions  of  a  savage  tribe,  to  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that,  as 
in  the  material  world,  there  are  general  facts,  beyond  which 
philosophy  is  unable  to  proceed,  so,  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  there  is  an  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to 
the  objects  with  which  his  faculties  are  conversant ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  these  objects  are  fitted  to  produce 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions.  In  both  cases,  rea- 
soning may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer  partic- 
ular phenomena  to  general  principles ;  but  in  both  cases, 
we  must  at  last  arrive  at  principles  of  which  no  account  can 
be  given,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  in 
the  last  Section  on  the  origin  of  popular  prejudices,  may 
be  applied  to  explain  the  influence  of  casual  associations  on 
Taste  ;  but  these  remarks  do  not  so  completely  exhaust  the 
subject,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  Jfarther  illustration. 
In  matters  of  Taste,  the  effects  which  we  consider,  are  pro- 
duced on  the  Mind  itself;  and  are  .accompanied  either  with 
pleasure  or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  asso- 
ciation is  much  stronger  than  it  commonly  is  with  respect  to 
physical  events ;  and  when  such  associations  are  once  formed, 
as  they  do  not  lead  to  any  important  inconvenience,  similar 
to  those  which  result  from  physical  mistakes,  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  corrected  by  mere  experience,  unassisted  by 
study.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  influence  of  association 
on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity,  is  still 
more  remarkable  than  on  our  speculative  conclusions ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose,  that 
association  is  suflicient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these 
notions,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of 
Taste,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  human  constitution. 
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common  use ;  and  thej  are  led  to  exercise  their  invention 
in  the  introduction  of  some  new  peculiarities,  which  first 
become  fashionable,  then  common,  and  last  of  all,  are  aban- 
doned as  vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked^  that  after  a  certain  period  in 
the  progress  of  society,  the  public  Taste  becomes  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  the  different  productions  of  the  fine  arts  begin 
to  degenerate  from  that  simplicity,  which  they  had  attained 
in  their  state  of  greatest  perfection*  One  reason  of  thii 
decline  is  soggested  by  the  foregoing  observations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  natural 
progress  of  Taste  in  separating  the  genuine  principles  of 
beauty  from  superfluous  and  from  offensive  concomitants,  it 
IS  evident,  that  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of 
simplicity  cannot  be  carried.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be 
fiet  to  the  creations  of  genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  sel- 
dom in  an  eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that  after 
a  period  of  great  refinement  of  Taste,  men  begin  to  gratify 
their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  superfluous  circumstances 
to  the  finished  models  exhibited  by  their  predecessors,  or 
by  making  other  trifling  alterations  in  them,  with  a  view 
merely  of  diversifying  the  effect.  These  additions  and 
alterations,  indifferent,  perhaps,  or  even  in  some  degree 
offensive  in  themselves,  acquire  soon  a  borrowed  beauty, 
from  the  connection  in  which  we  see  them,  or  from  the  in- 
fluence of  fashion  :  the  same  cause  which  at  first  produced 
them,  continues  perpetually  to  increase  their  number  ;  and* 
Taste  returns  to  barbarism,  by  almost  the  same  steps  which 
conducted  it  to  perfection. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  appear  still  more  striking 

to  those  who  consider  the  wonderful  effect  which  a  writer 

of  splendid  genius,  but  of  incorrect  taste,  has  in  misleading 

the  public  judgment.     The  peculiarities  of  such  an  author 

are  consecrated  by  tlie  connection  in  which  we  see  thens 
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and  even  please,  to  a  certain  degree,  when  detached  from 
the  excellencies  of  his  composition,  by  recalling  to  us  tho 
agreeable  impressions  wUh  which  thej  have  been  formerly 
associated.  How  many  imitations  have  we  aeen  of  the 
afiectationa  of  Sterne,  by  men  who  were  unable  to  copy  his 
beauties  ?  And  yet  these  imitations  of  his  defects  ;  of  hia 
abrupt  manner  ;  of  his  minute  specification  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  even  of  his  dashes,  produce,  at  firsts  some 
eflTect  on  readers  of  sensibility,  but  of  uncultivated  taste,  in 
consequence  of  the  exquisite  strokes  of  the  pathetic,  and 
singular  vein  of  humour,  with  which  they  are  united  in  the 
original. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  please,  in  the  objects  of  Taste,  are  of  two 
kmds :  First,  those  which  are  fitted  to  please  by  nature,  or 
by  associations  which  all  mankind  are  led  to  form  by  their 
common  condition ;  and  Secondly,  those  which  please  in 
consequence  of  associations  arising  from  local  and  accidental 
circumstances.  Hence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Taste  :  the 
one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  those  beauties  which  have  a 
foundation  in  the  human  constitution ;  the  other,  of  such 
objects  as  derive  their  principal  recommendation  from  the 
influence  of  fashion. 

These  two  kinds  of  Taste  are  not  always  united  in  the 
same  person :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are 
united  but  rarely.  The  perfection  of  the  one  depends 
much  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  are  able  to  free  the 
mind  from  the  influence  of  casual  associations;  that  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  a  facility  of  association 
which  enables  us  to  fall  in,  at  once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the 
fashion,  and  (as  Shakespeare  expresses  it,)  "  to  catch  the 
*^  tune  of  the  times." 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, by  applying  them  to  the  subject  of  language,  which 
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affords  numberless  instances  to  exemplify  the  influence  which 
the  association  of  ideas  has  on  our  judgments  in  matters 
of  Taste. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  an  article  of  dress  acquires 
an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity  from  the  persons 
by  whom  it  is  habitually  worn,  so  a  particular  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation acquires  an  air  of  fashion  or  of  rusticity,  from  the 
persons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  employed.  The  Scotch 
accent  is  surely  in  itself  as  good  as  the  English ;  and  with 
a  few  exceptions,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  yet  how 
offensive  does  it  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  -accus* 
tomed  to  hear  it  from  our  infancy,  when  compared  with  that 
which  is  used  by  our  southern  neighbours  ! — No  reason  can 
be  given  for  this,  but  that  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now 
become  aprovincial  town,  and  London  is  the  seat  of  our  court. 

The  distinction  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  languages  of 
all  civilized  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of  expres- 
sion, arises  from  similar  causes.  It  is,  indeed,  amusing  to 
remark  the  solicitude  with  which  the  higher  orders,  in  the 
monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  avoid  every  circumstance  in 
thejr  exterior  appearance  and  manner,  which,  by  the  most 
remote -association,  may,  in  the  minds  of  others,  connect 
them  with  the  idea  of  the  multitude.  Their  whole  dress 
and  deportment  and  conversation  are  studiously  arranged 
to  convey  an  imposing  notion  of  their  consequence;  and  to 
recal  to  the  spectator  by  numberless  slight  and  apparently 
unintentional  hints,  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  advantages  of  fortune.  * 

To  this  influence  of  association  on  language,  it  is  necessary 
for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who  wishes  to  express 
himself  with  elegance.  For  the  attainment  of  correctness 
and  purity  in  the  use  of  words,  the  rules  of  gramnmrians  and 
nf  critics  may  be  a  sufficient  guide ;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
fvorks  of  this  class  of  authors,  that  the  higher  beauties  of 
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stjie  are  to  be  studied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentle- 
man can  be  acquired  only  by  living  habitually  in  the  beat 
BOGietyi  BO  grace  in  composition  must  be  attained  by  an 
habitual  acquaintance  with  classical  writers*  It  is  indeed 
necessary  for  our  information^  that  we  should  peruse  oc-> 
casionally  many  books  which  have  no  merit  in  point  of 
expression ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  useful  to  all 
literary  men,  to  counteract  the  eflfect  of  this  miscellaneoua 
reading,  by  maintaining  a  constant  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  most  faultless  models,  which  the  iangu^e 
affords.  For  want  of  some  standard  of  this  sort,  we  fre- 
quently see  an  author's  taste  in  writing  alter  much  for  the 
worse  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  and  his  later  productions  fall 
below  the  level  of  his  early  essays.  D'Alembert  tells  us, 
that  Voltaire  had  always  lying  on  his  table,  the  Petit  Cardme 
of  Massillon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Racioe ;  the  former  to  fix 
his  taste  in  prose  composition,  and  the  latter  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expressions  which  are  debased  by 
vulgar  use,  there  is  a  danger  of  running  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, in  quest  of  fashionable  words  and  phrases.  Such  an 
aflfectation  may,  for  a  few  years,  gratify  the  vanity  of  an 
author,  by  giving  him  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  the 
reputation  it  bestows  is  of  a  very  transitory  nature.  The 
works  which  continue  to  please  from  age  to  age,  are.  written 
with  perfect  simplicity ;  while  those  which  captivate  the 
multitude  by  a  display  of  meretricious  ornaments,  if,  by 
chance,  they  should  survive  the  fashions  to  which  they  are 
accommodated,  remain  only  to  furnish  a  subject  of  ridicule 
to  posterity.  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  the 
fashionable  dress  of  the  day,  may  please  at  the  moment  it 
is  painted ;  nay,  may  perhaps  please  more  than  in  any  that 
the  fancy  of  the  artist  could  have  suggested  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  plainest  and  simplest  drapery,  that  the  most  per- 
fect form  can  be  transmitted  with  advantage  to  future  times. 
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The  exceptions  which  the  history  of  literature  seems  to 
furnish  to  Ihese  observations,  are  only  apparent.  That,  in 
the  works  of  our  best  authors,  there  are  many  beauties  which 
have  long  and  generally  been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe 
their  whole  effect  to  association,  cannot  be  disputed :  but  in 
such  cases,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  associations  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  pleasure,  have,  in  consequence  of 
some  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  been  more 
widely  diffused,  and  more  permanently  established  among 
mankind,  than  those  which  date  their  origin  from  the  ca- 
prices of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely  to  be.  An  admiration 
for  the  classical  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at  present,  not  less 
general  in  Europe,  than  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion :  and  such  is  the  effect  of  this  admiration,  that  there  are 
certain  caprices  of  TastCi  from  which  no  man  who  is  well 
educated  is  entirely  free.  A  composition  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage, which  should  sometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary 
modes  of  expression,  from  an  affectation  of  the  idioms  which 
are  consecrated  in  the  classics,  would  please  a  very  wide 
circle  of  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  clas- 
sical associations  ;  and,  therefore,  such  affectations,  however 
absurd  when  carried  to  a  degree  of  singularity,  are  of  a  far 
superiour  class  to  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  fashions 
of  the  day.  But  still  the  general  principle  holds  true,  that 
whatever  beauties  derive  their  origin  merely  from  casual 
association,  must  appear  capricious  to  those  to  whom  the 
association  does  not  extend;  and  that  the  simplest  style 
is  that  which  continues  longest  to  please,  and  which  pleases 
most  universally.  In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  there  is 
a  certain  classical  air,  which  will  always  have  many  admir- 
ers, while  ancient  learning  continues  to  be  cultivated,  but 
which,  to  a  mere  English  reader,  appears  somewhat  unnat- 
ural and  ungraceful,  when  compared  with  the  composition 
of  Swift  or  of  Addison. 
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The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  statuar j  and  painf ing  maj  be- 
of  use  in  illustrating  these  remarks.  The  influence  of  ancient 
times  has  extended  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing  ;* 
ttid  in  this  case,  no  less  than  in  the  other,  the  tranacendant 
power  of  genius  has  established  a  propriety  of  choice  in 
matters  of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  consecratedy  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  some  of  its  own  caprices. 

'*  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,'*  (say*  Sir  Jothoa  Hey- 
nolds,)  **  those  at.least  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given, 
**  are  transmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  acquire  their  con- 
*^  sequence,  from  the  company  in  which  we  have  been  used 
**  to  see  them.  As  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  fou^mns 
'<  from  whence  have  flowed  all  kinds  of  exceUence,  to  that 
**  veneration  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleaaore 
*^  and  knowledge  which  they  have  afforded  as,  we  voluntarily 
**  add  our  approbation  of  every  ornament  and  every  custom 
^*  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  fashion  of  their  dress. 
^'  For  it  may  be  obfterved,  Ihat,  not  satisfied  with  them  in 
"  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of  dressing  statues 
**  of  modern  heroes  or  senators  in  the  fashion  of  the  Roman 
^'  armour,  or  peaceful  robe  ;.  and  even  go  so  far  as  hardly  to 
<'  bear  a  statue  in  any  other  drapery. 

'<  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those  nations  have  come 
'<  down  to  us  in  sculpture.  In  sculpture  remain  almost  all 
'*  the  excellent  specimens  of  ancient  art*  We  have  so  far 
*<  associated  personal  dignity  to  the  persons  thus  represented, 
**  and  the  truth  of  art  to  their  manner  of  representation,  that 
**  it  is  not  in  our  power  any  longer  to  separate  them*  This 
''  is  not  BO  in  painting :  because,  having  no  excellent  ancient 
^*  portraits,  that  connection  was  never  formed.  Indeed,  we 
<<  could  no  more  venture  to  paint  a  general  officer  in  a  Roman 
*^  military  habit,  than  we  could  make  a  statue  in  the  present 
**  uniform.  But  aince  we  have  no  ancient  portraits,  to  ahew 
(<  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  those  kind  of  prejodicea,  wo 
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^'  make  the  best  authorH  j  among  the  moderns  serre  the 
«  same  purpose.  The  great  yarietj  of  excellent  portraits 
^*  with  which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not 
*^  content  to  admire  for  their  real  excellence,  but  extend  our 
**  approbation  even  to  the  dress  which  happened  to  be  the 
**  fashion  of  that  age.  B7  this  means,  it  must  be  acknow- 
*^  ledged,  verj  ordinary  pictures  acquired  something  of  the 
**  air  and  effect  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  and  appeared 
"  therefore,  at  first  sight,  better  pictures  than  they  really 
were.  They  appeared  so,  however,  to  those  only  who 
had  the  means  of  making  this  association.''^ 
The  influence  of  association  on  our  notions  concerning 
language,  is  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in  poetry  than  in 
prose.  As  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  poet,  in  his  serious 
productions,  to  elevate  the  imagination  of  his  readers  above 
the  grossness  of  sensible  objects,  and  the  vulgarity  of  com- 
mon life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  for  him  to  reject 
the  use  of  all  words  and  phrases  which  are  trivial  and  hack- 
neyed. Among  those  which  are  equally  pure  and  equally 
perspicuous,  he,  in  general,  finds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that 
which  is  the  least  common.  Milton  prefers  the  words 
Rhene  and  Danaw,  to  the  more  common  words  Rhine  and 
Danube. 

**  A  mnltitiide,  like  whieh  the  populooii  North 
**  Pour*d  never  from  his  frozen  lobu,  to  I>v8 
**  Rhene  or  the  Daiiaw."f 

In  the  following  line, 

**  Thinp  onattflmpted  yet  in  proae  or  rh^nne," 

bow  much,  more  suitable  io  the  poetical  style  does  the 
expression  appear,  than  if  the  author  had. said, 

*  RiTNou>*8  Diteourses,  p.  313,  et  aeq. 
^Pftradhe  U^  book  I  L  SJl. 
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**  Things  umttempted  yet  Ifi  prow  or  vene.** 

In  another  passage,  where,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  he  ha? 
made  use  of  the  last  phrase,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to  remove 
it  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  discourse, 


.♦*: 


in  prose  or  numerouB  venr.*** 


In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  there  arises  gradu> 
ally  in  every  language  a  poetical  diction,  which  differs 
widely  from  the  common  diction  of  prose.  It  is  much  less 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  than  the  polile  modes 
of  expression  in  familiar  conversation ;  because,  when  it  lias 
once  been  adopted  by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  prose 
writers,  as  being  too  elevated  for  that  species  of  composition. 
It  may  therefore  retain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  language 
exists;  nay,  the  charm  may  increase,  as  the  language  giows 
older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diction  must  increase  to  a 
certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances.  For  when 
once  a  set  of  words  has  been  consecrated  to  poetry,  the 
very  sound  of  them,  independently  of  the  ideas  they  convey, 
awakens,  every  time  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable  impressions 
which  were  connected  with  it  when  we  met  with  them  in 
the  performances  of  our  favourite  authors.  Even  when 
strung  together  in  sentences  which  convey  no  meanin:;,  thoy 
produce  some  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  sensibility : 
an  effect,  at  least,  extremely  different  from  that  of  an  unmean- 
ing sentence  in  prose. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the  copious- 
ness of  their  poetical  diction.  Our  own  possesses,  in  this 
respect,  important  advantages  over  the  French :  not  that, 
in  this  language,  there  are  no  words  appropriated  to  poetry, 
but  because  their  number  is,  comparatively  speaking,  ex- 
tremely limited. 

*  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  1.  150.    See  Newton's  edit. 
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The  scantiness  of  the  French  poetical  diction  is,  probably, 
attended  with  the  less  inconvenience,  that  the  phrases  which 
occur  in  good  prose  writing  are  leas  degraded  by  vulgar 
application  than  in  English,  in  consequence.of  the  line  being 
more  distinctly  and  more  strongly  drawn  between  polite  and 
low  expressions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets, 
indeed,  by  having  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own 
purposes,  not  only  can  preserve  a  dignity  of  expression,  but 
can  connect  with  the  perusal  of  their  compositions,  the 
pleasing  impressions  which  have  been  produced  by  those  of 
their  predecessors.  And  hence,  in  the  higher  sorts  of  poe- 
try where  their  object  is  to  kindle,  sl8  much  as  possible,  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  readers,  they  not  only  avoid,  studiously, 
all  expressions  which  are  vulgar,  but  all  such  as  are  bor- 
rowed from  fashionable  life.  This  certainly  cannot  be  done 
in  an  equal  degree  by  a  poet  who  writes  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

In  English,  the  poetical  diction  is  so  extremely  copious, 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  abused ;  as  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
authors  of  no  genius,  merely  by  ringing  changes  on  the  poet- 
ical vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  currency  to  the 
most  unmeaning  compositions.  In  Pope's  Song  by  a  Person 
of  Qualittfy  the  incoherence  of  ideas  is  scarcely  greater  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  some  admired  passages  of  our  fashion- 
able poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  words,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  is  distinguished  from  that  of  prose.  When 
a  poetical  arrangement  of  words  has  once  been  established 
by  authors  of  reputation,  the  most  common  expressions,  by 
being  presented  in  this  consecrated  order,  may  serve  to 
excite  poettbal  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  destrojit 
the  charm  of  poetry,  than  a  string  of  words  which  the  cus- 
tom of  ordinary  discourse  has  arranged  in  so  invariable  an 
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order,  Ihut  the  whole  phrase  may  be  anticipated  from  hear- 
ing its  commencement.  A  single  word  frequently  strikes 
UB  as  flat  and  prosaic,  in  consequence  of  its  familiarity ;  but 
two  sucli  words  coupled  together  in  order  of  conversation 
can  scarcely  be  introduced  into  serious  poetry  without  ap- 
pearing ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  shewn  so  strikingly  as  Mil- 
ton, the  wonderful  elevation  which  style  may  derive  from 
an  arrangement  of  words,  which,  while  it  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we  are  in  general 
accustomed.  Many  of  his  most  sublime  periods,  when  the 
order  of  the  words  is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the 
level  of  prose. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  success,  is  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, when  it  is  acquired,  it  secures  an  author,  to  a  great 
degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imitators, who  spoil  the  effect 
of  whatever  irt  not  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet  who 
uses  blank  verse,  it  is  an  acquisition  of  still  more  essential 
consequence  than  to  him  who  expresses  himself  in  rhyme  ; 
for  the  more  tliat  the  structure  of  the  verse  approaches  to 
prose,  the  more  it  is  necesr»ary  to  give  novelty  anil  dignity 
to  the  composition.  And  accordingly,  among  our  magazine 
poets,  ten  thousand  catch  the  s^nutiire  of  Pope's  versi- 
fication, for  one  who  approaches  to  the  manner  of  3Iilton., 
or  of  TJiumson. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every  other, 
Hicreases  with  the  number  of  those  who  have  studied  it 
with  succes:) ;  for  the  more  numerous  the  authors  who 
have  employed  their  genius  in  any  one  direction,  the  more 
copious  are  the  materials  out  of  which  medlbcrity  may 
select  and  combuie,  so  as  to  escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
And,  in  fact,  in  our  own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
great  resource  of  poetical  expression,  the  employment  of 
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appropriated  words,  has  had  its  effect  so  much  impaired  bv 
the  abuse  which  has  been  made  of  it,  that  a  few  of  our 
best  poets  of  lata  have  endeavoured  to  strike  out  a  new  path 
for  themselves,  by  resting  the  elevation  of  their  composition 
chiefly  on  a  singular,  and,  to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  un* 
attainable  union  of  harmonious  versification,  with  a  natural 
arrangement  of  words,  and  a  simple  elegance  of  expression* 
It  is  this  union  which  seems  to  form  the  distinguishing 
charm  of  the  poetry  of  Goldsmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  influence 
of  the  association  of  ideas  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of 
taste,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opinions  of  a  nation  with 
respect  to  merit  in  the  fine  arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  form  of  their  government,  and  the  state  of  their  man- 
ners. Voltaire,  in  his  discourse  pronounced  at  his  recep- 
tion into  the  French  academy,  gives  several  reasons  why 
the  poets  of  that  country  have  not  succeeded  in  describing 
rural  scenes  and  employments.  The  principal  one  is,  the 
ideas  of  meanness,  and  poverty  and  wretchedness,  which 
the  French  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  profession 
of  husbandry.  The  same  thing  is  alluded  to  by  the  Abb^ 
de  Lille,  in  the  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Georgics.  "  A  translation,"  says  he,  "  of  this 
"  poem,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author  of  genius, 
^'  would  have  been  better  calculated  than  any  other  work, 
'<  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A  version  of 
**  the  ^neid  itself,  however  well  executed,  would,  in  this 
^'  respect,  be  of  less  utility ;  inasmuch  as  the  genius  of  our 
**  tongue  accommodates  itself  more  easily  to  the  description 
"  of  heroic  achievements,  than  to  the  details  of  natural  phe- 
"  nomena,  and  of  the  operations  of  husbandry.  To  force 
^'itto  express  these  with  suitable  dignity,  would  have  been 
"  a  real  conquest  over  that  false  delicacy,  which  it  has  ron- 
"  tracted  from  our  unfortunate  prejudices." 
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How  different  must  have  been  the  emotions  with  which 
this  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by  an  ancient 
Roman,  while  he  recollected  that  period  in  the  history  of 
his  country,  when  dictators  were  called  from  the  plough  to 
the  defence  of  the  state,  and  after  having  led  monarchs  in 
triumph,  returned  again  to  the  same  happy  and  independent 
occupation.  A  state  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author 
of  a  later  age  looked  back  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he 
ascribes,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture  under  the  republic,  to  the  grateful  returns  which 
the  earth  then  made  to  the  illustrious  hands  by  which  she 
was  cultivated. — ^'  Gaudente  terra  vomere  laureato,  et  tri- 
"  umphali  aratore."''^ 


SECTION  in. 
Of  the  Ififlunice  of  AstocUlkxi  on  our  active  Principlef,  and  on  our  moral  Judgmcntp. 

In  order  to  illustrate  a  little  farther,  the  influence  of  the 
Association  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I  shall  add  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  its  cfiects  on  our  active  and  moral  prin< 
ciples.  In  stating  these  remarks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  every  occasion  of  controversy,  by  con- 
fining myself  to  such  general  views  of  the  subject,  as  do  not 
presuppose  any  particular  enumeration  of  our  original  prin- 
ciples of  action,  or  any  particular  system  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  moral  faculty.  If  my  health  and  leisure  enable 
me  to  carry  my  plans  into  execution,  I  propose,  in  the  sequel 
of  this  work,  to  resume  these  inquiries,  and  to  examine  the 
various  opinions  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in 
producing  new  principles  of  action,  has  been  explained  very 
distinctly  by  difTerent  writers.     Whatever  conduces  to  th^^ 

*  Plin.  Nat.  HjatjcvKi.  4. 
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gratification  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any  natural  desire, 
is  itself  desired  on  account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  appre- 
hension with  agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in 
process  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth  becomes^ 
with  many,  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ;  although,  at  first, 
it  is  undoubtedly  valued  merely  on  account  of  its  subservi- 
ency to  the  attainment  of  other  objects.  In  like  manner, 
men  are  led  to  desire  dress,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on 
account  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
held  by  the  public.  Such  desires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hutch- 
eson"^  secondary  desires ;  and  their  origin  is  explained  by 
him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.  <'  Since  we  are 
"  capable,"  says  he,  "  of  reflection,  memory,  observation, 
*'  and  reasoning  about  the  distant  tendencies  of  objects  and 
*^  actions,  and  not  confined  to  things  present,  there  must 
*^  arise,  in  consequence  of  our  original  desires,  secondary 
<<  desires  of  every  thing  imagined  useful  to  gratify  any  of 
^'  the  primary  desires ;  and  that  with  strength  proportioned 
*^  to  the  several  original  desires,  and  imagined  usefulness  or 
"  necessity  of  the  advantageous  object." — "  Thus,"  he 
continues,  *^  as  soon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the  use  of 
*^  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original  desires,  we 
**  must  also  desire  them ;  and  hence  arises  the  universality 
*^  of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the 
*'  means  of  gratifying  all  other  desires."  The  only  thing 
that  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  passage 
is,  that  the  author  classes  the  desire  of  power  with  that  of 
wealth ;  whereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  reasons 
which  I  shall  state  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the 
former  is  a  primary  desire,  and  the  latter  a  secondary  one. 

$ef  bis  Enay  on  tbe^afmr  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions. 
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Our  moral  jiidgmentSy  too,  maj  be  inodifiedy  and  even 
perverted,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
Hun  of  the  Karnc  principle.  In  the  same  manner  in  which  a 
person  who  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  taste  may  introduce, 
hy  his  example,  an  absurd  or  fantastical  dress  ;  so  a  man  of 
splendid  virtues  may  attract  some  esteem  also  to  his  imper- 
fections, and,  if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  may 
render  his  vices  and  follies  objects  of  general  imitation 
among  the  multitude. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II."  says  Mr.  Smith,*  "  adegree 
*^  of  licentiousness  was  deemed  tlie  characteristic  of  a  liberal 
'^  education.  It  was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of 
^'  those  times,  with  generosity,  sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyal- 
^^  iy  ;  and  proved  that  the  person  who  acted  in  this  manner, 
*'  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  manners, 
*'and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  were  alto- 
"gether  unfashionable,  and  were  connected,  in  the  imagina- 
**  tion  of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low 
^'manners.  To  superficial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great 
"  seem  at  all  times  agreeable.  They  connect  them,  not  only 
"  with  the  splendour  of  fortune,  but  with  many  superiour 
"  virtues  which  they  ascribe  to  their  supcriours ;  with  the 
"  spirit  of  freedom  and  independency ;  with  frankness,  gcn- 
"  erosity,  humanity,  and  politeness.  The  virtues  of  the 
"  inferiour  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their  parsirnoni- 
"  ous  frugality,  their  painful  industry,  and  rigid  adhercnc'e 
"  to  rules,  seem  to  them  mean  and  disagreeable.  They 
"  connect  them  both  with  the  meanness  of  the  station  to 
*^  which  these  qualities  commonly  belong,  and  with  ninny 
"  great  vices  which  they  suppose  usually  accompany  them  ; 
"  such  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering 
"  disposition." 

• 

■  Theoo'  of  Mortd  Sentiment  ?. 
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The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  passages  from  Hutch*- 
eson  and  Smith,  is  employed  so  justly  and  philosophlbally 
to  explain  the  origin  of  our  secondary  desires,  and  to  ac- 
count for  some  perversions  of  our  moral  judgments,  has  been 
thought  sufficient,  by  some  later  writers,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  all  our  active  principles  without  exception.     The 
first  of  these  attempts  to  extend  so  very  far  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  Association  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gay,  in  a  dissertation  ^'  concerning  the  fundamental  Princi- 
"  pie  of  Virtue,"  which  is  prefixed  by  Dr.  Law  to  his 
translation  of  Archbishop  King's  Essay  "  On  the  Origin  of 
**  Evil."     In    this  dissertation,  the  author  endeavours  to 
■hew,  '*  that  our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all  affections 
^*  whatsoever,  are  finally  resolvable  into  reason,  pointing  out 
^^  private  happiness,  and  are  conversant  only  about  things 
"  apprehended  to  be  means  'ending  to  this  end ;   and  that 
*'  wherever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  ac- 
''  counted  for  from  the  association  of  ideas,  and  may  proper- 
*^  ly  be  called  habits,^^      The  same  principles  have  been 
since  pushed  to  a  much  greater  length  by  Dr.  Hartley, 
whose  system  (as  he  himself  informs  us)  took  rise  from  his 
accidentally  hearing  it  mentioned  as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay, 
'*  that  the  association  of  ideas  was  sufficient  to  accoimt  for 
*'  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains.""^ 

It  must,  I  think,  in  justice,  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  our  affections,  and  of  the 
moral  sense,  is  a  most  ingenious  refinement  upon  the  selfish 
system,  as  it  was  formerly  taught ;  and  that,  by  means  of  it, 
the  force  of  many  of  the  common  reasonings  against  that 

*  Mr.  Hume  too,  who  in  my  opioioD  has  carried  thi^  principle  of  the  AsMxiatioo  of 
Ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the  universality  of  its  application  in  :Ih' 
philoraphy  of  mind,  to  that  of  the  principle  of  aUractioa  in  physics.  "  Here,**  sayii 
he  **  is  a  kind  of  attraction,  which  in  tlie  mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  as  ex- 
traordinary effect?  aA  in  the  natural,  and  to  thew  itself  in  ag  majiy  and  99  various 
.IWrms."— Tr«rf.  n/Hum.  Nat.  vol.  \.  p.  90. 
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Bystem  in  eluded.  Among  these  reasonings,  particular 
Btresf  has  always  been  laid  on  the  instantaneousness  with 
which  our  affections  operate,  and  the  moral  sense  approves 
or  condemns,  and  on  our  total  want  of  consciousness,  in 
such  cases,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  happiness.  The 
modern  advocates  for  the  selfish  system  admit  the  fact  to 
be  as  it  is  stated  by  their  opponents ;  and  grant,  that  after 
the  moral  sense  and  our  various  affections  are  formed,  their 
exercise,  in  particular  cases,  may  become  completely  disin- 
terested ;  but  still  they  contend,  that  it  is  upon  a  regard  to 
our  own  happiness  that  all  these  principles  are  originally 
grafted.  The  analogy  of  avarice  will  serve  to  illustrate  tlie 
scope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  princi- 
ple of  action  is  artificiaJ.  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments 
which  it  enables  us  to  purchase,  that  money  is  originally 
desired ;  and  yet,  in  process  of  time,  by  means  of  the  agree- 
able impressions  which  are  associated  with  it,  it  comes  to 
be  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  and  even  continues  to  be  an 
object  of  our  pursuit,  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish  for 
those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controversy  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  in  general, 
that  there  must  be  some  limit,  beyond  which  the  theory  of 
association  cannot  possibly  be  carried ;  for  the  explanation 
which  it  gives  of  the  formation  of  new  principles  of  action* 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  other  principles 
previously  existing  in  the  mind.  The  great  question  then 
is,  when  we  are  arrived  at  this  limit ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  we  are  arrived  at  the  simple  and  original  laws  of  our 
constitution. 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  philosophers  have  been  apt  to 
go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kainies,  and  some  other  authors, 
have  been  censured,  and  perhaps  justly,  for  a  disposition 
to  multiply  original  principles   to  an  uimecessajy  degree. 


V. 
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It  may  be  questioned,  whether  Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  foUoir* 
ers,  have  not  sometimes  been  misled  by  too  eager  a  desire 
of  abridging  their  number. 

Of  these  two  errours,  the  former  is  the  least  common,  and 
the  least  dangerous.  It  is  the  least  common,  because  it  is 
not  so  flattering  as  the  other  to  the  vanity  of  the  theorist ; 
and  it  is  the  least  dangerous,  because  it  has  no  tendency, 
like  the  other,  to  give  rise  to  a  suppression,  or  to  a  mis* 
representation  of  facts ;  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
science,  by  bestowing  upon  it  an  appearance  of  systematical 
perfection,  to  which,  in  its  present  state,  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abstracting,  however,  from  these  inconveniences,  which 
must  always  result  from  a  precipitate  reference  of  phenom- 
ena to  general  principles,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the 
theory  in  question  has  any  tendency  to  weaken  the  founda- 
tion of  morals.  It  has,  indeed,  some  tendency,  in  conunon 
with  the  philosophy  of  Ilobbes  and  Mandeville,  to  degrade 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  ;  but  it  leads  to  no  sceptical 
conclusions  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  For,  although  we 
were  to  grant,  that  i.l  our  principles  of  action  are  acquired; 
so  striking  a  difierence  among  them  must  still  be  admitted, 
as  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  clearly  those  universal  laws 
which  were  intended  to  regulate  human  conduct,  from  the  lo- 
cal habits  which  are  formed  by  education  and  fashion.  It  must 
still  be  admitted,  that  while  some  active  principles  are  con- 
£ned  to  particular  individuals,  or  to  particular  tribes  of 
men,  there  are  others,  which,  arising  from  circumstances  in 
which  all  the  situations  of  mankind  must  agree,  are  common 
to  the  whole  species.  Such  active  principles  as  fall  under 
this  last  description,  at  whatever  period  of  life  they  may 
appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  human  nature,  no 
less  than  the  instinct  of  suction ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  acquired  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye  is  to  be 

▼oil.  I.  42 
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ranked  among  the  perceptive  powers  of  man,  no  lesa  than 
the  original  perceptions  of  any  of  our  other  senses. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  queslion  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  active  principles,  and  of  the  moral  faculty,  to  be  the 
■ubject  of  future  discussion,  I  shall  conclude  this  Section 
with  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  practical  nature. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  different  writers,  how  much  of  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  material  objects  arises  from  the 
ideas  and  feelings  which  we  have  been  taught  to  associate 
with  them.  The  impression  produced  on  the  external 
senses  of  a  poet,  by  the  most  striking  scene  in  nature,  is 
precisely  the  same  with  what  is  produced  on  the  senses  of 
a  peasant  or  a  tradesman  :  yet  how  different  is  the  degree 
of  pleasure  resulting  from  this  impression  f  A  great  part  of 
this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ideas 
and  feelings  which  the  habitual  studies  and  amusements  of 
the  poet  have  associated  with  his  organical  perceptions. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  various 
objects  of  our  pursuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one  of  them  is 
appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  fre- 
quently what  one  man  considers  as  essential  to  his  happi- 
ness, is  regarded  with  indifference  or  dislike  by  another. 
Of  these  differences  of  opinion,  much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  diversity  of  constitution,  which  renders  a  par- 
ticular employment  of  the  intellectual  or  active  powers 
agreeable  to  one  man,  which  is  not  equally  so  to  another. 
But  much  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  association ; 
which,  prior  to  any  experience  of  human  life,  connects  plea- 
sing ideas  and  pleasing  feelings  with  different  objects,  \m 
the  minds  of  different  persons. 

In  consequence  of  these  associations,  every  man  appears 
to  his  neighbour  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  wishes,  with  a 
?eal  disproportioned  to  its  intrinsic  value ;  and  the  philoso- 
pher (whose  principal  enjoyment  arises  from  speculation') 
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18  frequently  apt  to  gmile  at  the  ardour  with  which  the  active 
part  of  mankind  pursue  what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere  sha- 
dows. This  view  of  human  affairs^  some  writers  have  car- 
ried so  far,  as  to  represent  life  as  a  scene  of  mere  illusions^ 
where  the  mind  refers  to  the  objects  around  it,  a  colouring 
which  exists  only  in  itself;  and  where,  as  the  Poet  ex- 
presses it, 

**  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  nys^ 

"  Thow  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  dayi/* 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  these  representations  of  human 
life  be  useful  or  just.  That  the  casual  associations  which 
the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in  early  youth,  are  fre- 
quently a  source  of  inconvenience  and  of  misconduct,  is 
sufficiently  obvious ;  but  that  this  tendency  of  our  nature 
increases,  on  the  whole,  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  ap* 
pears  to  me  to  be  indisputable ;  and  the  instances  in  which 
it  misleads  us  from  our  duty  and  our  happiness,  only  prove 
to  what  important  ends  it  might  be  subservient,  if  it  were 
kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  these  representations  of  life  (admitting  them  in 
their  full  extent)  justify  the  practical  inferences  which  have 
been  often  deduced  from  them,  with  respect  to  the  vanity 
of  our  pursuits.  In  every  case,  indeed,  in  which  our  en- 
joyment depends  upon  association,  it  may  be  said,  in  one 
sense,  that  it  arises  from  the  mind  itself;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  the  external  object  which  cus- 
tom has  rendered  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  agreeable 
emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our  happiness.  The  effect  which 
the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  poet,  is 
wonderfully  heightened  by  association,  but  his  enjoyment 
is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  exquisite :  nor  are  the 
objects  of  his  admiration  of  the  less  value  to  his  happi- 
ness, that  they  derive  their  principal  charms  from  the  em- 
liellishments  of  his  fancy. 
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It  is  the  basiness  of  education,  not  to  counteract,  in  any 
IDfltance,  the  established  laws  of  our  constitution,  but  to 
direct  them  to  their  proper  purposes.  That  the  influence 
of  early  associations  on  the  mind  might  be  employed,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  to  aid  our  moral  principles,  ap* 
pears  evidently  from  the  effects  which  we  daily  see  it  pro- 
duce, in  reconciling  men  to  a  course  of  action  which  their 
reason  forces  them  to  condemn ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious 
that,  by  means  of  it,  the  happiness  of  human  life  might  be 
increased,  and  its  pains  diminished,  if  the  agreeable  ideal 
and  feelings  which  children  are  so  apt  to  connect  with 
events  and  with  situations  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  were  firmly  associated  in  their  apprehensions  with 
the  duties  of  their  stations,  with  the  pursuits  of  science, 
and  with  those  beauties  of  nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

These  observations  coincide  nearly  with  the  ancient  sto- 
ical doctrine  concerning  the  influence  of  imagination'^  ob 
morals;  a  subject,  on  which  many  important  remarks, 
(though  expressed  in  a  form  different  from  that  which  mo- 
dem philosophers  have  introduced,  and,  perhaps,  not  alto- 
gether so  precise  and  accurate,)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dis- 
courses of  Epictetus,  and  in  the  Meditations  of  Antoninns.f 
This  doctrine  of  the  Stoical  school  Dr.  Akenside  has  is 
view  in  the  following  passage  : 

**  Action  treads  the  path 
"  In  whieb  Opinion  save  he  folloiTB  good, 
**  Or  flies  from  evil ;  and  Opinion  gives 
^*  Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
**  Was  drawn  by  Taney,  lovely  or  delbnn*d : 

*  According  to  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  words  Imagination  and  Association,  in 
tlui  work,  their  eflbcts  are  obviously  distinguishable.     I  have  thought  it  proper,  how 
ever,  to  illustrate  the  difierence  between  them  a  little  nxNre  fully  in  Note  [R.] 

t  Sec  what  Epictetus  has  remarked  on  the  ;^^mc  ma  lu  famLnm,  (Arriaiu 
1.  i.  c  12.)  OU  fltv  «9XA«Mc  fttm^Bftiff  rouam  vu  tv^m  n  haaiaiA'  fietymras 
yi^  Cm  rem  ^xn«'««  n  ^^X"'  ^8«*ti  ow  ctmrv,  nf  vwtxu*  *rm  tmovtwv  ♦*rm* 
9tmy  &c.  Ac.    Anton.  I.  v,  c.  16. 
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<«  ThQ8  bar  report  can  never  there  be  true, 

**  Where  fiincy  cheats  the  intellectiial  eye 

^  With  glaring  colours  and  distorted  lines. 

<*  U  there  a  man,  who  at  the  sound  of  death 

"  Sees  i^iastly  shapes  of  terrour  cnuur'd  up, 

**  And  black  before  hfan.  nought  but  death-bed  groan 

**  And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 

**  Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 

**  An  unknown  depth?    Alas !  in  such  a  mind^ 

"  If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 

"  The  image  of  his  country  j  nor  the  pomp 

"  Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 

**  Of  justiee  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 

*'  The  conscious  bosom  with  a  patriot^s  flame : 

**  Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 

*'  Or  stand  the  hanrd,  is  a  greater  ill 

^  Than  to  betn^r  his  country  p    And  in  act 

**  Will  he  not  choose  to  be  a  wretch  and  IK'e? 

•*  Here  vice  begins  then."* 


SECTION  IV. 
^kneral  Remarks  on  the  Sul:|jectB  treated  in  the  foregoing  Sections  of  this  Chapta: . 

Iif  perusing  the  foregoing  Sections  of  this  Chapter,  I  am 
aware,  that  some  of  my  readers  may  be  apt  to  think  that 
many  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  might  easily 
be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  I  am  also  aware, 
that,  to  the  followers  of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  similar  objection 
will  occur  against  all  the  other  parts  of  this  work  ;  and  that 
it  will  appear  to  them  the  effect  of  inexcusable  prejudice, 
that  I  should  stop  short  so  frequently  in  the  explanation  of 
phenomena;  when  he  has  accounted  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner,  by  means  of  the  association  of  ideas,  for  all  the 
appearances  which  human  nature  exhibits. 

To  this  objection,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  much  interested 
to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  observations  are 
candidly  and  accurately  stated,  so  far  as  they  reach.    Sup- 

t  Pleamres  of  ImaginatioD,  b.  iii. 
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posing  that  in  some  cases  I  may  have  stopped  short  too 
soon,  my  speculations,  although  they  may  be  censured  as 
imperfect,  cannot  be  considered  as  standing  in  opposition  to 
the  conclusions  of  more  successful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  farther  to  observe,  that  such  views  of 
the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this  work,  (even  sup- 
posing the  objection  to  be  well  founded,)  are,  in  my  opin^ 
ion,  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  those  very  general  and  comprehensive  theories  con- 
cerning it,  which  some  eminent  writers  of  the  present  age 
have  been  ambitious  to  form? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  these  theories,  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  give  any  judgment.  I  shall  only  remark,  that,  in 
all  the  other  sciences,  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been 
gradual,  from  the  less  general  to  the  Aore  general  laws  of 
nature ;  and  that  it  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if,  in  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  a  science,  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  was'  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which 
certainly  labours  under  many  disadvantages  peculiar  to  it- 
self, a  step  should,  all  at  once,  be  made  to  a  single  principle 
comprehending  all  the  particular  phenomena  which  we  know. 
Supposing  such  a  theory  to  be  completely  established,  it 
would  still  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  students  to  it  by 
gradual  steps.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  theory,  is 
to  give  the  memory  a  permanent  hold,  and  a  prompt  command 
of  the  particular  facts  which  we  were  previously  acquainted 
with ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  understood,  unless 
the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  investigation. 

It  is  more  particularly  useful  in  conducting  the  studies 
of  others,  to  familiarize  their  minds,  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, with  those  laws  of  nature  for  which  we  have  the 
direct  evidence  of  sense,  or  of  consciousness,  before  direct* 
ing  their  inquiries  to  the  moie  abstruse  and  refined  general- 
izations of  speculative  ciirio!<ity.     In   natural  philosophy^ 
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■upposing  the  theory  of  Boscovidh  to  be  true,  it  would  still 
be  proper,  or  rather  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  to  accus- 
tom students,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  physical  education 
to  dwell  on  those  general  physical  facts  which  fall  under 
our  actual  observation,  and  about  which  all  (he  practical 
arts  of  life  are  conversant.  In  like  manner,  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  there  are  many  general  facts  for  which  we 
have  the  direct  evidence  of  consciousness.  The  words 
Attention,  Conception,  Memory,  Abstraction,  Imagination, 
Curiosity,  Ambition,  Compassion,  Resentment,  express 
powers  and  principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may 
study  by  reflecting  on  his  own  internal  operations.  Words 
corresponding  to  these,  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages, 
and  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  first  attempt  towards 
a  philosophical  classification  of  intellectual  and  moral  phe* 
nomena.  Such  a  classification,  however  imperfect  and 
indistinct,  we  may  be  assured,  must  have  some  foundation 
in  nature ;  and  it  is  at  least  prudent,  for  a  philosopher  to 
keep  it  in  view  as  the  ground-work  of  his  own  arrangement. 
It  not  only  directs  our  attention  to  those'  facts  in  the  hu- 
man constitution,  on  which  every  solid  theory  in  this  branch 
of  science  must  be  founded  ;  but  to  the  facts,  which,  in  aH 
ages,  have  appeared  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to 
be  the  most  striking  and  important ;  and  of  which  it  ought 
to  be  the  great  object  of  theorists,  not  to  supersede,  but  to 
facilitate  the  study. 

There  is  indeed  good  reason  for  believing,  that  many  o9' 
the  facts,  wliich  our  consciousness  would  lead  us  to  consid- 
er, upon  as  uperficial  view,  as  ultimate  facts,  arc  resolvable 
into  other  principles  still  more  general.  ^'  Long  before  we 
"  are  capable  of  reflection,"  (says  Dr.  Reid)  "  the  origi- 
^  nal  perceptions  and  notions  of  the  mind  are  so  mixed, 
*^  compounded  and  decompounded,  by  habits,  associations, 
^  and  abstnctioDSi  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  mine! 
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'  to  return  upon  its  own  fbotstepfl,  and  trace  back  those 

*  operations  which  have  employed  it  since  it  first  began  to 
<  think  and  to  act."  The  same  author  remarks,  that, 
^  if  we  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all  that 
'  hath  passed  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  beginning  of 
'  life  and  sensation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  use  of  reason  ; 
'  how  its  infant  faculties  began  to  work,  and  how  they 
^  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various  notions,  opinions, 
'  and  sentiments,  which  we  find  in  ourselves  when  we  come 

*  to  be  capable  of  reflection  ;  this  would  be  a  treasure  of 

*  Natural  History,  which  would  probably  give  more  light 

*  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  the  systems  of  philoso- 
^phers  about  them,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

To  accomplish  an  analysis  of  these  complicated  phenomena 
into  the  simple  and  original  principles  of  our  constitution,  is 
the  great  object  of  this  branch  of  philosophy  ;  but,  in  order 
to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  facts  before  we 
begin  to  reason,  and  to  avoid  generalizing)  in  any  instance, 
till  we  have  completely  secured  the  ground  that  we  have 
gained.  Such  a  caution,  which  is  necessary  in  all  the 
sciences,  is,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  necessary  here, 
where  the  very  facts  from  which  all  our  inferences  must  be 
drawn,  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  the  most  patient  at- 
tention ;  and,  where  almost  all  of  them  are,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, disguised,  partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular 
lang;uage,  and  partly  by  the  mistaken  theories  of  philo- 
sophers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  although  I  have  retained  the 
phrase  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  in  compliance  with 
common  language,  I  am  far  from  being  completely  satisfied 
with  this  mode  of  expression.  I  have  retained  it,  chiefly 
that  I  might  not  expose  myself  to  the  censure  of  delivering 
old  doctrines  in  a  new  form. 
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As  I  have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I  hope 
that  it  has  not  often  misled  me  in  my  reasonings.  At  tb« 
same  time,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  advanta- 
ges to  be  derived  from  a  reformation  of  the  common  lan- 
guage in  most  of  the  branches  of  science.  How  much 
such  a  reformation  has  effected  in  Chemistry  is  well  known ; 
and  it  is  evidently  much  more  necessary  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  where  the  prevailing  language  adds  to  the  com- 
mon inaccuracies  of  popular  expressions,  the  peculiar 
disadvantage,  of  being  all  suggested  by  the  analogy  of 
matter.  Often,  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  have  I 
recollected  the  advice  of  Bergman  to  Morveau.*'  **  In  re* 
forming  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  spare  no  word 
which  is  improper.  They  who  understand  the  subject 
**  already,  will  suffer  no  inconvenience  ;  and  they  to  whom 
*'  the  subject  is  new,  will  comprehend  it  with  the  greater 
**  facility."  But  it  belongs  to  such  authors  alone,  as  have 
extended  the  boundaries  of  science  by  their  own  discoY* 
eries,  to  introduce  innovations  in  language  witji  any  hopies 
«f  success. 


it 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH, 

OF    MEMORY. 

SECTIOlf  I. 
Genera]  Ol»eiT8«ioM  oo  Memoiy. 

Amqitq  the  various  powers  of  the  understanding,  there  is 
none  which  has  been  so  attentively  examined  bj  philoso- 
pherS)  or  concerning  which  so  many  important  facts  and  ob- 
servations have  been  collected,  as  the  faculty  of  Memory. 
This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders 
it  easily  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  principles  of  our 
c^onstitution,  even  by  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  metaphysical  investigations,  and  partly  to  its  immediate 
subserviency,  not  only  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  but  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  many 
of  its  most  curious  laws  had  been  observed,  long  before  any 
analysis  was  attempted  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  ; 
and  have,  for  many  ages,  formed  a  part  of  the  common  max- 
ims which  are  to  be  found  in  every  treatise  of  education. 
Some  important  remarks  on  the  subject  may,  in  particular, 
be  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in  the 
same  precise  sense  ;  but  it  always  expresses  some  modifi- 
cation of  that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and 
preserve  for  future  use,  the  knowledge  we  acquire  ;  a  fac- 
slty  which  is  obviously  the  great  foundation  of  all  intellect- 
ual improvement,  and  without  which,  no  advantage  could 
be  derived  from  the  most  enlarged  experience.  This  fac- 
ulty implies  two  things  :  a  capacity  of  retaining  knowledge  ; 
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and  a  power  of  recalling  it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have 
occasion  to  apply  it  to  use.  The  word  Memory  is  some* 
times  employed  to  express  the  capacity,  and  sometimes  the 
power.  When  we  speak  of  a  retentive  memory,  we  use  it 
in  the  former  sense  ;  when  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the 
latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compose  our  stock  of 
knowledge  are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our  thoughts, 
in  one  of  two  ways  ;  sometimes  they  recur  to  us  spontan- 
eously, or  at  least,  without  any  interference  on  our  part  f 
in  other  cases,  they  are  recalled,  in  consequence  of  an  ef- 
fort of  our  will.  For  the  former  operation  of  the  mind,  we 
have  no  appropriated  name  in  our  language,  distinct  from 
Memory.  The  latter,  too,  is  often  called  by  the  same 
name,  but  is  teorc  properly  distinguished  by  the  word  Re- 
collection. 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  other  acceptations  besides 
these,  in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  occasionally 
employed  ;  but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
is  to  mislead  us  in  our  present  inquuries,  I  shall  not  dwell 
any  longer  on  the  illustration  of  distinctions,  which  to  the 
greater  part  of  readers  might  appear  uninteresting  and  mi- 
nute. One  distinction  only,  relative  to  this  subject,  occar$ 
to  me,  as  deserving  particular  attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  either  to  things  and 
their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  case,  thoughts 
which  have  been  previously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us, 
without  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  any  modifica- 
tion of  time  whatever ;  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which 
I  have  got  by  heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an 
absent  friend.  In  this  last  instance,  indeed,  philosophers 
distinguish  the  act  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  Conception  | 
but  in  ordinary  discourse,  and  frequently  even  in  philoso* 
phical  writing,  it  is  considered  as  an  exertion  of  Memoryt 
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Ill  these  and  similtr  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  operations 
of  this  faculty  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  past* 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  memory  of 
events.  When  I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recal  to  the 
Blfaid  the  former  objects  of  its  thoughts,  but  I  refer  the 
event  to  a  particular  point  of  time  ;  so  that  of  every  such 
act  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the  past  is  a  necessary  con- 
comitaBl 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  distinction,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  objection  which  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  Memory  seem  to  present,  against  a  doctrine  which  I 
ibrmerlj  stated,  when  treating  of  the  powers  of  Conceptioa 
and  Imagination. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I  think  of  an  event,  in  which  an  j 
object  of  sense  was  concerned,  my  recollection  of  the  event 
must  necessarily  involve  an  act  of  Conception.  Thus, 
when  I  think  of  a  dramatic  representation  which  I  have  re- 
cently seen,  my  recollection  of  what  I  saw  necessarily  in- 
▼dves  a  conception  of  the  different  actors  by  whom  it  was 
performed.  But  every  act  of  recollection  which  relates  to 
events,  is  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  their  past  existence. 
How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  this  conclusion  with  the  doc- 
trine formerly  maintained  concerning  Conception,  according 
to  which  every  exertion  of  that  power  is  accompanied  with 
a  belief,  that  its  object  exists  before  us  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  io  me  of  removing  this  diffi- 
culty, is  by  supposing,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past 
event  is  not  a  fiimple  act  of  the  mind  ;  but  that  the  mind 
flret  forms  a  conception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges  from 
circumstances,  of  the  period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be 
referred  :  a  supposition  which  is  by  no  means  a  gratui- 
tous one,  invented  to  answer  a  particular  purpose,  but 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable  to  fact  : 
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for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  disputed ,  of  con- 
ceiving a  past  event  without  any  reference  to  time,  it  fol- 
lows, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions  which 
memorj  presents  to  us,  which  is  necessarily  accompanied 
with  a  belief  of  past  existence^  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in 
which  our  perceptions  are  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  the 
present  existence  of  their  objects  ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
reference  of  the  event  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it 
happened,  is  a  judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circum- 
stances. So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  concep- 
tion of  any  particular  object  connected  with  the  event,  we 
believe  the  present  existence  of  the  object ;  but  this  belief, 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  only  momentary,  is  instantly  correct- 
ed by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  mind  is  disengaged  from  such  a  belief,  it  is  left 
at  liberty  to  refer  the  event  to  the  period  at  which  it  actu- 
ally happened.  Nor  will  the  apparent  instantaneousness  of 
such  judgments  be  considered  as  an  unsurmountable  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  by  those  who  have  re- 
flected on  the  perception  of  distance  obtained  by  sight, 
which,  although  it  seems  to  be  as  immediate  as  any  percep- 
tion of  touch,  has  been  shewn  by  philosophers  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  judgment  founded  on  experience  and  observation. 
The  reference  we  make  of  past  events  to  the  particular 
points  of  time  at  which  they  took  place,  will,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  be  found  the 
more  strikingly  analogous  to  the  estimates  of  distance  we 
learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am,  myself,  satisfied  with  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  foregoing  reasonings  lead,  I  am  far  from 
expecting  that  the  case  will  be  the  same  with  all  my  readers. 
Some  of  their  objections,  which  I  can  easily  anticipate, 
might,  I  believe,  be  obviated  by  a  little  farther  discussion ; 
hut  as  the  question  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  has 
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no  necessary  connection  with  the  observations  I  am  to  make 
in  this  Chapter,  I  shall  not  prosecute  the  subject  at  present. 
The  opinion,  indeed,  we  form  concerning  it,  has  no  reference 
to  an/  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  this  work,  excepting 
to  a  particular  speculation  co^icerning  the  Lciief  accompa- 
nying conception^  which  I  ventured  to  state,  in  treating  of 
fhat  subject,  and   which,  as  it  appears   to  be  extremely 
doubtful  to  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  I  proposed  with 
a  degree  of  diffidence  suitable  to  the  difficulty  of  such  an 
inquiry.     The  remaining  observations  which  I  am  to  make 
on  the  power  of  memory,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  their  importance,  will  furnish  but  little  room  for  a  diver- 
sity of  judgment  concerning  their  truth. 

In  considering  this  part  of  our  constitution,  one  of  the 

most  obvious  and  striking  questions  that  occurs,  is,  what  the 

circumstances  are  which  determine  the  memory  to  retain 

some  things  in  preference  to  others?    Among  the  subjects 

which  successively  occupy  our  thoughts,  by  far  the  greater 

number  vanish,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them  ;  while 

others  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves,  and,  by  their 

accumulations,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  perpetual  progress 

in  knowledge.     AVithout  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject, 

I  shall  content   myself  at  present  with  a  partial  solution  of 

this  difficulty,  hy  illustrating  the  dependence  of  memory 

upon  two  principles  of  our  nature,  with  which  it  is  plainly 

very  intimately  connected ;    attention,  and  the  association 

of  ideas. 

I  endeavoured  in  a  former  cliapter  4o  shew,  that  there  is 
a  certain  act  of  the  mind,  (distinguished,  bolh  by  philoso- 
phers and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of  attention,)  without 
which  even  the  objects  of  our  perceptions  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  memory.  It  is  also  matter  of  common  remark, 
that  the  permanence  of  the  impression  which  any  thing 
leaves  in  the  memory,  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
attention  which  was  originally  given  to  it.     The  observation 
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has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  is  so  manifestly  true,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  oflTer  any  illustration  of  it."^ 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  attention, 
considered  in  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  memory,  that 
although  it  be  a  voluntary  act,  it  requires  experience  to  have 
it  always  under  command.  In  the  case  of  objects  to  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or 
which  are  calculated  to  rouse  the  curiosity,  or  to  affect  any 
of  our  passions,  the  attention  fixes  itself  upon  them,  as  it 
were  spontaneously,  and  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  of 
which  we  are  conscious.  How  perfectly  do  we  remember, 
and  even  retain,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  faces  and 
the  hand-writings  of  our  acquaintances,  although  we  never 
took  any  particular  pains  to  fix  them  in  Ihe  memory  ?  Oo 
the  other  hand,  if  an  object  does  not  interest  some  principle 
of  our  nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with  a 
wish  to  treasure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind,  without 
our  being  able  to  command  that  degree  of  attention  which 
may  lead  us  to  recognise  it  the  next  time  we  see  it.  A 
person,  for  example,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  attend 
particularly  to  horses  or  to  cattle,  may  study  for  a  consid- 
erable time  the  appearance  of  a  horse  or  of  a  bullock,  without 
being  able  a  few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce  on  his  iden* 
tity ;  while  a  horse-dealer  or  a  grazier  recollects  many  hun- 
dreds of  that  class  of  animals  with  which  he  is  conversant, 
as  perfectly  as  he  does  the  faces  of  his  acquaintances.     In 

*  It  Kems  to  be  cmiag  to  this  dependenoe  of  memory  on  attention,  that  it  is  eaaer 
ioget  hy  heart  a  eompositioa,  after  a  very  few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat  it 
at  the  end  of  each,  than  after  a  hundred  readings  without  such  an  effort  The  cflbrt 
roosea  the  attention  from  that  languid  state  in  which  it  remains,  while  the  mind  b 
giving  a  passive  reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  lact  is  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon,  and 
is  explained  by  him  on  the  same  principle  to  which  I  have  referred  it 

"  Qus  expectantor  et  attentiooem  exdtant,  melius  bcrent  qnam  4|ub  prsetervolaiit 
Itaqoe  si  scriptmn  aliqood  vides  pcrl^geris,  non  tam  Cidle  ilhid  memoriter  diseo^ 
quamsi  illod  legM  dedes,  tentando  interim  illud  redtare,  etuUdeikit  memoria,  inqo- 
peado  libmm.*'  BAcon,  Atv.  Org.  Uh,  il  Bfh.  2B, 
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order  to  account  for  this,  I  would  remarki  that  although 
attention  be  a  voluntary  act,  and  although  we  are  always 
able,  when  we  choose,  to  make  a  momentary  exertion  of  it ; 
yet,  unless  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed  be  really 
interesting,  in  some  degree,  to  the  curiosity,  the  train  of 
our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our  purpose. 
When  we  are  employed,  therefore,  in  studying  such  an 
object,  it  is  not  an  exclusive  and  steady  attention  that  we 
give  to  it,  but  we  are  losing  sight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it 
every  instant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  them  to  be)  efforts 
of  uncommon  attention,  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  keep 
the  mind  steady  to  its  object,  and  to  exclude  the  extraneous 
ideas,  which  are  from  time  to  time  soliciting  its  notice. 

If  these  observations  be  well  founded,  they  aSbrd  an 
explanation  of  a  fact  which  has  been  often  remarked,  that 
objects  are  easily  remembered  which  aSect  any  of  the  pas* 
aions."^  The  passion  assists  the  memory,  not  in  consequence 
of  any  immediate  connection  between  them,  but  as  it  pre- 
sents, during  the  time  it  continues,  a  steady  and  exclusive 
object  to  the  attention. 

The  connection  between  memory  and  the  association  of 
ideas  is  so  striking,  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  the  whole  of  its  phenomena  might  be  resolved  into  this 
principle.  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  case.  The  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  connects  our  various  thoughts  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  present  them  to  the  mind  in  a  certain  order ; 
but  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  these  thoughts  in  the 
mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  presupposes  a  faculty  of  retain* 
ing  tlie  knowledge  which  we  acquire.     It  involves  also  a 

*  **  Si  quas  res  in  vita  videroiM  pnrvas,  usitatat,  quoUdianas,  eas  menunine  non 
■olcHius ;  propterea  quod  nulla  niri  nova  aut  admirabili  re  ccnnmovetar  animaa.  At 
«i  qoid  Tidemns  aut  audiuus  ejp^c  turpe,  aut  honcgfaim,  iouiiiatuin,  BtagnoiB,  incre- 
^ibilo,  ridiculuin,id  diu  menuDitrsc  coosucvimu!.^*  Ad  HcnmL  lib.  3. 
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power  of  recognising,  as  former  objects  of  attention,  the 
Ihoughtb  that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  us ;  a  power  which 
is  not  implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which  is  called  the 
association  of  ideas*  It  is  possible,  surely,  that  our  thoughts 
might  have  succeeded  each  other,  according  to  the  same 
laws  as  at  present,  without  suggesting  to  us  at  all  the  idea 
of  the  past ;  and,  in  fact,  this  supposition  is  realized  to  a 
certain  degree  in  the  case  of  some  old  men,  who  retain 
pretty  exactly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are 
sometimes  unable  to  recollect  in  what  manner  the  particularo 
which  they  find  connected  together  in  their  thoughts,  at  first 
came  into  the  mind ;  whether  they  occurred  to  them  in  a 
dream,  or  were  communicated  to  them  in  conversation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the  associa- 
ting principle,  the  power  of  retaining  our  thoughts,  and  of 
recognising  them  when  they  occur  to  us,  would  have  been 
of  little  use ;  for  the  most  important  articles  of  our  know* 
iedge  might  have  remained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when 
those  occasions  presented  themselves  to  which  they  are  im- 
mediately applicable.  In  consequence  of  this  law  of  our 
nature,  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made  to  pass,  from 
time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and  to  offer  themselves  to 
our  choice  as  subjects  of  meditation,  but  when  an  occasion 
occurs  which  calls  for  the  aid  of  our  past  experience,  the 
occasion  itself  recals  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  observations  comprehend  an  analysis  of 
memory  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  present  purpose :  some 
other  remarks,  tending  to  illustrate  the  same  subject  more 
completely,  will  occur  in  tlie  remaining  sections  of  this 
chapter- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we  have 
proceeded  so  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning  Memory,  as  to 
obtain  an  analysis  of  that  power,  and  to  ascertain  the  relation 
VOL.  I.  44 
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in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  principles  of  our  constitution, 
we  have  advanced  as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  permits.     The  various  theories  which 
have  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impressions 
in  the  sensorium,  are  obviously  too  unphilosophical  to  de- 
ser^'e  a  particular  refutation.'*''     Such,  indeed,  is  the  pover- 
ty of  language,  that  we  cannot  speak  on  the  subject  without 
employing  expressions  which  suggest  one  theory  or  anotlier  ; 
but  it  is  of  importance  for  us  always  to  recollect,  that  these 
expressions  are  entirely  figurative,  and  aSbrd  no  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.      It  is  partly 
with  a  view  to  remind  my  readers  of  this  consideration,  that, 
finding  it  impossible  to  lay  aside  completely  metaphorical  or 
analogical  words,  I  have  studied  to  avoid  such  an  uniformity 
in  (he  employment  of  them,  as  might  indicate  a  preference 
to   one   theory  rather   than    another ;    and  by  doing  so, 
have  perhaps  sometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  metaphor 
oftener  and  more  suddenly,  than  would  be  proper  in  a  com- 
position which  aimed  at  any  degree  of  elegance.     This  cau- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  common  language  concerning  memory, 
it  seemed  to  me  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to,  that  the 
general  disposition  which  every  person  feels  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  philosophical  pursuits,   to  explain   the 
phenomena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of  matter,  is,  in  the  case 
of  this  particular  faculty,  encouraged  by  a  variety  of  pecu- 
liar  circumstances.      The  analogy  between  committing  a 
thing  to  memory  that  we  wish  to  remember,  and  engraving 
on  a  tablet  a  fact  that  we  wish  to  record,  is  so  striking  as  to 
present  itself  even  to  the  vulgar ;    nor  is  it  perhaps  less 
natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  considering  memory  as  a  sort 
of  repository,  in  which  we  arrange  and  preserve  for  future 
use  the  materials  of  our  information.     The  immediate  de- 
pendence, too,  of  this  faculty  on  the  state  of  the  body,  which 

•  See  Note  (S) 
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is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever, 
(as  appears  from  the  eflfects  produced  on  it  by  old  age, 
disease,  and  intoxication,)  is  apt  to  strike  those  who  have 
not  been  much  conversant  with  these  inquiries,  as  bestowing 
some  plausibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts  to  explain 
its  phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish, 
that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more  pains  than  they  have 
been  at  hitherto,  to  ascertain  the  various  effects  which  are 
produced  on  the  memory  by  disease  and  old  age.  These 
effects  are  widely  diversified  in  different  cases.  In  some  it 
would  seem  that  the  memory  is  impaired  in  consequence  of 
a  diminution  of  the  power  of  attention ;  in  others,  that  the 
power  of  recollection  is  disturbed  in  consequence  of  a 
derangement  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  on  which  the 
association  of  ideas  depends.  The  decay  of  memory 
which  is  the  common  effect  of  age,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
former  of  these  causes.  It  is  probable,  that,  us  we  advance 
in  years,  the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened  by  some 
physical  change  in  the  constitution ;  but  it  is  also  reasona- 
ble to  think,  that  it  loses  its  vigour  partly  from  the  efiiect 
which  the  decay  of  our  sensibility,  and  the  extinction  of  our 
passions  have,  in  diminishing  the  interest  whicli  we  feel  in 
the  common  occurrences  of  life.  That  no  derangement 
takes  place,  in  ordinary  cases,  in  that  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  appears  from 
the  distinct  and  circumsfantial  recollection  which  old  men  re- 
tain of  the  transactions  of  their  youth.''^     In  some  diseases, 

f  Swift  somewhere  expressei  hu  mrprue,  that  old  men  should  rememher  their  anec- 
dotes so  diatinctiy,  and  should,  notwithsUnding,  have  bo  little  memory  as  to  tell  the 
Kiroe  story  twice  in  the  course  of  the  same  conversation ;  and  a  similar  remark  is 
made  by  Montaigne,  in  one  of  bis  Essays :  "  Surtout  les  Vicillards  sont  dangerait,  91 
qui  la  souveuanee  des  choses  passto  demeure,  et  out  perdu  la  eouvenance  dc  leurs 
redites.**— liv.  i.  chap.  ix.  (Des  Menteurs.) 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in  the  mind,  connected  as 
formerly  by  the  dUfeicnt  osodatinK  principles ;  bot  that  the  power  of  attention  to 
orw  ideas  and  new  umuieum  if  impaired. 


^      J^ 
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this  part  of  the  constitution  is  evidently  affected.  A  stroke 
of  the  palsy  has  been  known,  (while  it  did  not  destroy  the 
power  of  speech,)  to  render  the  patient  incapable  of  recol- 
lecting the  names  of  the  most  familiar  objects.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable,  the  name  of  an  object  has  been  known 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  it  as  formerly,  although  the  sight  of 
the  object  ceased  to  suggest  the  name. 

In  so  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age  brings 
along  with  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  physical 
change  in  the  constitution,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
diminution  of  sensibility,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  sub- 
mit cheerfully  to  the  lot  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think,  that  something  may  be  done  by  our  own 
efforts,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which  commonly  re- 
sult from  i(.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
have  weak  memories,  are  sometimes  able  to  remedy  IhiA 
defect,  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrangement  in  their 
transactions,  and  to  classification  among  their  ideas,  than 
is  necessary  to  the  bulk  of  munkind,  might  it  not  be  pos- 
sible, in  the  same  way,  to  ward  off,  at  least  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  encroachments  which  time  makes  on  this  facul- 
ty ?  The  few  old  men  who  continue  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life  to  the  last  moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  com- 
plain, in  general,  much  less  of  a  want  of  recollection,  than 
their  cotemporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly  owini;  partly  to 
the  cflTect  which  the  pursuits  of  business  must  necessarily 
haye,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of  attention.  But  it  is 
probably  owing  also  to  new  habits  of  arrangement,  which  tlio 
mind  gradually  and  insensibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of 
its  growing  infirmities.  The  apparent  revival  of  memory  in 
old  men,  after  a  temporary  decline,  (which  is  a  case  that 
happens  not  unfrequently,)  seems  to  favour  this  supposition. 

One  old  man,  I  have,  myself,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know,  who,  after  a  long,  an  active,  and  an  honourable  life. 
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having  begun  to  feel  some  of  the  usual  effects  of  advanced 
yearsi  has  been  able  to  find  resources  in  his  own  sagacity 
against  most  of  the  inconveniences  with  which  they  are 
commonly  attended ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  de- 
cline with  the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  observer,  and  em- 
ploying his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progress,  has  converted 
even  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a  source  of  phiIo!«ophical 
amusement. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  the  Varieties  of  Memory  in  difibrent  Iiidi>'iiliiiJs. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  tliat,  of  all  our  faculties,  Mem- 
ory is  that  which  nature  has  bestowed  in  the  most  unequal 
degrees  on  different  individuals ;  and  it  is  far  from  being 
impossible  that  this  opinion  may  be  well  founded.  If,  how- 
ever, we  consider,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  has 
not  memory  sufficient  to  learn  the  use  of  language,  and  to 
learn  to  recognise,  at  the  first  glance,  the  appearances  of  an 
infinite  number  of  familiar  objects  ;  besides  acquiring  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  as  is  necessary  for  directing  his 
conduct  in  life ;  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  original  dis- 
parities among  men,  in  this  respect,  are  by  no  means  so  im- 
mense as  they  seem  to  be  at  first  view ;  and  that  much  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  different  habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  differ- 
ence of  selection  among  the  various  objects  and  events  pre- 
sented to  their  curiosity. 

As  the  great  purpose  to  which  this  faculty  is  subservient, 
is  to  enable  us  to  collect,  and  to  retain  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  our  conduct,  the  results  of  our  past  experience ; 
it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  attains  in 
the  case  of  different  persons,  must  vary  ;  first,  with  the  fa- 
cility of  making  the  original  acquisition  ;  secondly,  with  the 
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permanence  of  the  acquisition  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  qnick- 
nefls  or  readiness  with  which  the  individual  is  able,  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  to  apply  it  to  use.  The  qualities,  there- 
fore, of  a  good  memory  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  suscejp- 
tible ;  secondly,  to  be  retentive  ;  and  thirdly,  fo  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  these  three  qualities  are  united  in 
the  same  person.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a  memory 
which  is  at  once  susceptible  and  ready  ;  but  I  doubt  much, 
if  such  memories  be  commonly  very  retentive  :  for,  suscep- 
tibility and  readiness  are  both  connected  with  a  facility  of 
associating  ideas,  according  to  their  more  obvious  relations  ; 
whereas  retentiveness,  or  tenaciousness  of  memory,  depends 
principally  on  what  is  seldom  united  with  this  facility,  a  dis- 
position to  system  and  to  philosophical  arrangement.  These 
observations  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  more  partic- 
ularly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different  subject' 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little  accustomed  to  reflect 
and  to  generalize,  associate  their  ideas  chiefly  according  to 
their  more  obvious  relations ;  those,  for  example,  of  resem- 
blance and  of  analogy ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  cas- 
ual relations  arising  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place  : 
whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  ideas  are  commonly 
associated  according  to  those  relations  which  are  brought  to 
light  in  consequence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention  ;  such 
as  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect,  or  of  Premises  and 
Conclusion.  This  difference  in  the  modes  of  association 
of  these  two  classes  of  men,  is  the  foundation  of  some  very 
striking  diversities  between  tliem  in  respect  of  intellectual 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
relations  which  connect  ideas  together  in  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  when  he  has 
occasion  to  apply  to  use  his  acquired  knowledge,  time   and 
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reflection  will  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  recollect  it.  In 
the  case  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  ac* 
customed  to  scientific  pursuits ;  as  their  ideas  are  connected 
together  according  to  the  most  obvious  relations,  when  any 
one  idea  of  a  class  is  presented  to  the  mind,  it  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  others,  which  succeed  each  other 
spontaneously  according  to  the  laws  of  association.  In 
managing,  therefore,  the  little  details  of  some  subaltern  em- 
ployment, in  which  all  that  is  required  is  a  knowledge  of 
forms,  and  a  disposition  to  observe  them,  the  want  of  a 
systematical  genius  is  an  important  advantage;  because  this 
want  renders  the  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of  habits,  and 
allows  the  train  of  its  ideaaito  accommodate  itself  perfectly 
to  the  daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  situation.  But  if, 
in  this  respect,  men  of  no  general  principles  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  philosopher,  they  fall  greatly  below  him  in 
another  point  of  view;  inasmuch  as  all  the  information  which 
they  possess,  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  their  own 
proper  experience,  whereas  the  philosopher,  who  ip  accus- 
tomed to  refer  every  thing  to  general  principles,  is  not  only 
enabled,  by  means  of  these,  to  arrange  the  facts  which  expe- 
rience has  taught  him,  but  by  reasoning  from  his  principles 
synthetically,  has  it  often  in  his  power  to  determine  facts 
a  priorif  which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  by 
observation. 

It  follows  farther  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the 
intellectual  defects  of  the  philosopher  are  of  a  much  more 
corrigible  nature,  than  those  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.  If 
the  former  is  thrown  by  accident  into  a  scene  of  business, 
more  time  will  perhaps  be  Necessary  to  qualify  him  for  it, 
than  would  be  requisite  for  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  but 
time  and  experience  will  infallibly,  sooner  or  later,  familiar- 
ize his  mind  completely  with  his  situation.  A  capacity  for 
system  and  for  philosophical  arrangement,  unless  it  has  been 
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carefully  cultivated  in  early  life,  is  an  acquisition  which  can 
scarcely  ever  be  made  afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  the  de- 
fects which  I  already  mentioned,  as  connected  with  early 
and  constant  habits  of  business,  adopted  from  imitation,  and 
undirected  by  theory,  may,  when  once  these  habits  are 
confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  be  incurable. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoretical  view 
of  the  subject,  and  from  my  own  observations  as  far  as  they 
have  reached,  that  if  we  wish  to  fix  the  particulars  of  our 
knowledge  very  permanently  in  the  memory,  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  doing  It,  is  to  refer  them  to  general  princi- 
ples. Ideas  which  are  connected  together  merely  by  cas- 
ual relations,  present  themselves  with  readiness  to  the  mind, 
so  long  as  we  are  forced  by  the  habits  of  our  situation  to 
apply  them  daily  to  use ;  but  when  a  change  of  circum- 
stances leads  us  to  vary  the  objects  of  our  attention,  we 
find  our  old  ideas  gradually  to  escape  from  the  recollec- 
tion :  and  if  it  should  happen  that  they  escape  from  it  alto- 
gether, (he  only  method  of  recovering  them,  is  by  renewing 
those  studies  by  which  they  were  at  first  acquired.  The 
ease  is  very  different  with  a  man  whose  ideas,  presented 
to  him  at  first  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philoso- 
phically arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles.  When 
he  wishes  to  recollect  them,  some  lime  and  reflection  will, 
frequently,  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  the 
information  which  he  has  once  completely  acquired,  con- 
thiues,  in  general,  to  be  an  acquisition  for  life ;  or  if,  acci- 
dentally, any  article  of  it  should  be  lost,  it  may  often  be 
recovered  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 

Something  very  similar  to^his  happens  in  the  study  of 
languages.  A  person  who  acquires  a  foreign  language 
merely  by  the  ear,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  commonly  speaks  it,  while  he  remains  in  the 
country  where  it  is  spoken,  with  more  readiness  and  fluency, 
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than  one  who  has  studied  it  gramroaticallj ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  absence,  he  finds  himself  almost  as 
ignorant  of  it  as  before  he  acquired  it.  A  language  of 
which  we  once  understand  the  principles  thoroughly,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  lose  by  disuse. 

A  philosophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas   is  attended 
with  another  very  important  advantage.     In  a  mind  wher^ 
the  prevailing  principles  of  association  are  founded  on  ca« 
sual  relations  among  the  various  objects  of  its  knowledge, 
the  thoughts  must  necessarily  succeed  ihch  other  in  a  very 
irregular  and   disorderly  manner,   and    the   occasions  on 
which  they  present  themselves,  will  be  determined  merely 
by  accident.     They  will  often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be 
employed  to  any  purpose  ;  and  will  remain  concealed  from 
our  view,  when  the  recollection  of  them  might  be  useful. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  under  our  owa 
proper  command.     But  in  the  case  of  a  philosopher,  how 
slow  soever  he  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  his  ideas,  he 
knows  always  where  he  is  to  search  for  them,  so  as  to  bring 
them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  object*     When  he  wishea 
to  avail  himself  of  his  past  experience,  or  of  his  former 
conclusions,  the  occasion  itself  summons  up  every  thought 
in  his  mind  which  the  occasion  requires.     Or  if  he  is  called 
upon  to  exert  his  powers  of  invention  and  of  discovery,  the 
materials  of  both  are  always  at  hand,  and  are  presented  to 
his  view  with  such  a  degree  of  connection  and  arrangement, 
as  may  enable  him  to  trace,  with  ease,  their  various  rela- 
tions.    How  much  invention  depends  upon  a  patient  and 
attentive  examination  of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  discover  the 
less  obvious  relations  which  subsist  among  them,  I  had 
occasion  to  show,  at  some  length,  in  a  former  Chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  suflScient  to 
illustrate  the  advanti^es  which  the  philosopher  derives  in 
the  pursuits  of  science,  from  that  sort  of  systematical  mem* 
VOL.  I.  45 
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orj  which  his  habits  of  arrangement  give   him.     It  maj" 
horerer  be  doubted,  whether  such  habits  be  equally  favour- 
able io  a  talent  for  agreeable  conversation,  at  leasts  for  that 
h'vely,  varied,  and  unstndied  conversation,  which  forms  the 
principal  charm  of  a  promiscuous  society.     The  conversa- 
tion which  pleases  gencfrally,  must  unite  the  recommenda- 
tions of  quickness,  of  ease,  and  of  variety  ;  and  in  all  these 
three  respects,  that  of  the  philosopher  is  apt  to  be  defi- 
cient.   It  is  deficient  in  quickness,  because  his  ideas  are 
connected  by  relations  which  occur  only  io  an  attentive  and 
collected  mind.     It  is  deficient  in  ease,  because  these  rela- 
tions are  not  the  casual  and  obvious  ones,  by  which  ideas 
are  associated  in  ordinary  memories,  but  the  slow  discov- 
eries of  patient,  and  often  painful,  exertion.     As  the  ideas, 
too,  which  he  associates  together,  are  commonly  of  the 
same  class,  or  at  least  are  referred  to  the  same  general 
principles,  he  is  in  dani^er  of  becoming  tedious,  by  indulg- 
ing himself  in  long  and  systematical  discourses ;  while  ano- 
ther, possessed  of  the  most  infcriour  accomplishments,  by- 
laying  his  mind  completely  open   to  impressrions  from  with- 
out, and  by  accommodating  continually  the  course  of  his 
own  ideas,   not   only  to  the  ideas  which  are  started   by 
his  companions,  but  to  every  trifiing  and   unexpected  acci- 
dent that  may  occur  to  give    them   a  new   direction,    is 
the  life  and  soul   of  every  society   into  which  he  enters. 
Even  the  anecdotes  which  the  philosopher  has  collected, 
however  agreeable  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  seldom 
introduced   by   him    into   conversation    with    that   unstu- 
died but  happy  propriety,   which  we  admire  in  men   of 
the  world,  whose  facts  are  not  referred  to  general  princi- 
ples, but  are  suggested  to  their  recollection  by  the  familiar 
topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.     Nor  is  it  the  impu- 
tation of  tediousness   merely,   to  which   the  systematical 
thinker  must  submit  from  common  observers.     It  is  but 
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rarelj  possible  to  explain  completely,  in  a  promiscuous  so* 
cietj,  all  the  various  parts  of  the  most  simple  theory ;  and 
as  nothing  appears  weaker  or  more  absurd  than  a  theory 
which  is  partially  stated,  it  frequently  happens,  that  men 
of  ingenuity,  by  attempting  it,  sink,  in  the  vulgar  apprehen* 
sion,  below  the  level  of  ordinary  understandings.  **  Theo- 
'^  riarum  vires''  (says  Lord  Bacon)  '<in  apta  et  se  mutuo 
'^  sustinente  partium  harmonia  et  quadam  in  orbem  demon- 
''  stratione  consistunt,  ideoque  per  partes  tradite  infirms 
«  sunt." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Casual  Memory,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add,  that  how  much  soever  it  may  disqualify 
for  systematical  speculation,  there  is  a  species  of  loose  and 
rambling  composition,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable. 
With  such  performances,  it  is  often  pleasant  to  unbend  the 
mind  in  solitude,  when  we  are  more  in  the  humour  for  con- 
versation, than  for  connected  thinking.  Montaigne  is  un« 
questionably  at  the  head  of  this  class  of  authors.  <<  What, 
"indeed,  are  his  Essays,"  (to  adopt  his  own  account  of 
them),  '^  but  grotesque  pieces  of  patch- work,  put  together 
"  without  any  certain  figure  ;  or  any  order,  connection,  or 
"  proportion,  but  what  is  accidental  ?"* 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  consequence  of  the  pre* 
dominance  in  hii  mind  of  this  species  of  Memory  above 
every  other,  he  is  forced' to  acknowledge  his  total  want  of 
that  command  over  his  ideas,  which  can  only  be  founded 
on  habits  of  systematical  arrangement.  As  the  passage 
is  extremely  characteristical  of  the  author,  and  afibrds 
a  striking  confirmation  of  some  of  the  preceding  ob-. 
servations,  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  Je  ne  me 
"  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  possession  et  disposition :  le  hasard 
"  y  a  plus  de  droit  que  moy :  1'  occasion,  la  compagnie,  le 
^*  branle  noAme  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  mon  esprit,  que  je 
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<*.  n'j  troave  lors  que  je  sonde  et  employe  a  parte  moy, 
**  Ceci  m'advient  aussi,  que  je  ne  me  Irouve  paa  ou  je  me 
'^cherche  ;  et  me  trouve  plus  par  rencontre,  que  par  I'in- 
<<ciui'<ition  de  mon  jugement.^ 

The  diflferenceg  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  between 
philosophical  and  casual  Memory,  constitute  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  varietiea  which  the  minds  of  different 
in.rividuals,  considered  in  respect  of  this  faculty,  present  to 
our  observation.  But  there  are  other  varieties,  of  a  le^a 
striking;  nature,  the  consideration  of  which  may  also  sug- 
gest some  useful  reflections. 

If  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently 
associated,  in  consequence  of  the  associations  wliich  take 
place  among  their  arbitrary  signs.  Indeed,  in  (he  case  of 
all  our  general  speculations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
other  way  our  thoughts  can  be  associated  ;  for,  I  before 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that,  without  the  use  of  signs  of  one 
kind  or  another,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make 
classes  or  genera  objects  of  our  attention. 

All  the  signs  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expressed,  are 
addressed  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear ;  and  the  impres- 
sions made  on  these  organs,  at  the  time  when  we  Crst  re- 
ceive an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer  hold  of  it. 
Visible  objects  (as  I  observed  in  the  Chapter  on  Concep- 
tion) are  remembered  more  easily  than  those  of  any  of  our 
other  srnsos  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
more  aided  in  their  recollection  by  the  impressions  made  on 
the  eye,  than  by  tliose  made  on  the  ear.  Every  person 
muBt  have  remarked,  in  studying  the  elements  of  geometry, 
how  much  his  recollection  of  the  tlieorems  was  aided  by 
the  diagrams  which  are  connected  with  them :  and  I  have 
little  doubt,  that  the  difficulty  which  students  commonly 
find  to  remember  tlie  propositions  of  the  fifth  book  of  £u* 
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did,  arises  chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  wbich 
they  relate  are  represented  by  straight  lines,  which  do  not 
make  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  memory,  as  the  figures 
which  illustrate  the  propositions  in  the  other  five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objects  of  sight  naturally  have 
over  those  of  hearing,  in  the  distinctness  and  permanence 
of  the  impressions  which  they  make  on  the  memory,  con- 
tinues, and  even  increases,  through  life,  in  the  case  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind ;  because  their  mind»,  being  but  little  ad- 
dicted to  general  and  abstract  disquisition,  are  habitually 
occupied,  either  with  the  immediate  perception  of  such  ob- 
jects, or  with  speculations  in  which  the  conception  of  them 
IS  more  or  less  involved ;  which  speculations,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  individual  thisgs  and  individual  events,  may  be 
carried  on  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  language. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  philosopher,  whose  habits 
of  abstraction  and  generalization  lay  him  continually  under 
a  necessity  of  employing  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 
Such  habits  co-operating  with  that  inattention,  which  he 
is  apt  to  contract  to  things  external,  must  have  an  obvious 
tendency  to  weaken  the  original  powers  of  recollection  and 
conception  with  respect  to  visible  objects  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  retaining  propositions  and 
reasonings  expressed  m  language.  The  common  system  of 
education,  too,  by  exercising  the  memory  so  much  in  the 
acquisition  of  grammar  rules,  and  of  passages  from  the  an* 
cient  authors,  contributes  greatly,  in  the  case  of  men  of 
letters,  to  cultivate  a  capacity  for  retaining  words. 

It  is  surprising,  of  what  a  degree  of  culture  our  power  of 
retaining  a  succession,  even  of  insignificant  sounds,  is  sus- 
ceptible. Instances  sometimes  occur  of  men  who  are  easily 
able  to  commit  to  memory  a  long  poem,  comiiosed  in  a 
language  of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  I  have, 
myself,  known  more  than  one  instance  of  an  individual,  who. 
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aher  having  forgotten  completely  the  claavical  studies  of  hii 
childhood,  was  yet  able  to  repeat,  with  fluency,  long  pas* 
sages  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  without  annexing  an  idea  to 
the  words  that  he  uttered. 

This  susceptibility  of  memory  with  lespect  to  words,  is 
possessed  by  all  men  in  a  very  remarktble  degree  in  their 
early  years,  and  is,  indeed,  necessary  Id  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire the  use  of  language ;  but  unless  it  be  carefully  culti- 
vated afterwards  by  constant  exercise,  it  gradually  decays 
as  we  advance  to  maturity.  The  plan  of  education  which 
is  followed  in  this  country,  however  Imperfect  in  many  re- 
spects, falls  in  happily  with  this  arraigement  of  nature,  and 
stores  the  mind  richly,  even  in  infiincy,  with  intellectual 
treasures,  which  are  to  remain  with  it  through  life.  The 
rules  of  grammar,  which  comprehend  systems,  more  or  less 
perfect,  of  the  principles  of  the  detd  languages,  take  a  per- 
manent hold  of  the  memory,  when  the  understanding  is  yet 
unable  to  comprehend  their  import ;  and  the  classical  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire  them,  do 
little  more  than  furnish  a  gratification  to  the  car,  supply  us 
with  inexhaustible  sources  of  the  most  refined  enjoyment ; 
and,  as  our  various  powers  gradually  unfold  themselves,  are 
poured  forth,  without  effort,  from  the  memory,  to  delight 
the  imagination,  and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  useful 
knowledge,  particularly  with  respect  to  geographical  and 
chronological  details,  might  be  communicated  with  advan- 
tage to  children,  in  the  form  of  memorial  lines.  It  is  only 
in  childhood,  that  such  details  can  be  learned  with  facility ; 
and  if  they  were  once  acquired,  and  rendered  perfectly 
funiliar  to  the  mind,  our  riper  years  would  be  spared  much 
of  that  painful  and  uninteresting  labour,  which  is  perpetually 
distracting  our  intellectual  powers,  from  those  more  impor* 
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tant  exertionfly  for  which,  in  their  mature  state,  they  seem  to 
be  destined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  philosophical  pursuits,  to  exercise  the  thoughts 
about  words,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  effect  in  weak- 
ening the  powers  of  recollection  and  conception  with  respect 
to  sensible  objects ;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  whatever  advantage  the  philosopher  may  possess  over 
men  of  little  education,  in  stating  general  propositions  and 
general  reasonings,  he  is  commonly  inferiour  to  them  in  point 
of  minuteness  and  accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  describe 
any  object  which  he  has  seen,  or  any  event  which  he  has 
witnessed ;  supposing  the  curiosity  of  both,  in  such  cases,  to 
be  interested  in  an  equal  degree.  I  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men  unaccustomed  to 
reflection  are  able  to  give  to  the  objects  of  their  perceptions, 
is,  in  part,  the  cause  of  the  liveliness  and  correctness  of 
their  conceptions. 

With  this  diversity  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  cultivated 
and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  variety  of  mem- 
ory which  seems  to  have  some  connection.  In  recognising 
visible  objects,  the  memory  of  one  man  proceeds  on  the 
general  appearance,  that  of  another  attaches  itself  to  somif 
minute  and  distinguishing  marks.  A  peasant  knows  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  trees  from  their  general  habits ;  a  botanist,  from 
those  characteristical  circumstances  on  which  hb  classifi- 
cation proceeds.  The  last  kind  of  memory  is,  I  think,  most 
common  among  literary  men,  and  it  arises  from  their  habit  of 
recollecting  by  means  of  words.  It  is  evidently  much  easier 
to  express  by  a  description,  a  number  of  botanical  marktr, 
than  the  general  habit  of  a  tree ;  and  the  same  remark  b 
applicable  to  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  But  to 
whatever  cause  we  ascribe  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  that  many  individuals  are  to  be  found,  and  chiefly 
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among  men  of  lettera,  who,  although  they  have  no  memory 
for  the  general  appearances  of  ob jects,  are  yet  able  to  retain^ 
with  correctness,  an  immense  number  of  technical  discrim- 
inations. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  memory  has  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages and  inconvenienciesy  which  the  dread  of  being  tedious 
induces  me  to  leave  to  the  investigation  of  my  readers. 


SECTION  III. 

On  the  Improvement  of  Memory. — Amlysii  of  the  Priociplcs  od  wliich  the  Culture 

of  Memoiy  dependi. 

• 

Th£  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible  by 
culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Memo- 
ry, than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our  faculties.  The  fact  has 
been  often  taken  notice  of  in  general  terms  ;  but  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  the  particular  mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this 
part  of  our  constitution,  has  been  yet  examined  by  phiIoso« 
phers  with  the  attention  which  it  denicrves. 

Of  one  sort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory  is  sus- 
ceptible in  a  very  striking  degree,  no  explaniitioii  ran  be 
given ;  I  mean  the  improvement  which  the  orip:inHl  faculty 
acquires  by  mere  exercise  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  tenden- 
cy which  practice  has  io  increase  our  natural  facility  of  as* 
Bociation.  This  effect  of  practice  upon  the  memory  seems 
to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  our  nature,  or  ralhcr,  to  be  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  that  general  law,  that  all  our  powers, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  may  be  strengthened,  by  applying 
them  to  their  proper  purposes. 

Besides,  however,  the  improvement  which  memory  ad- 
mits of,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the 
original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  operations, 
by  those  expedients  which  reason  and  experience  suggest 
for  employing  it  to  the  best  advantage.     These  expedients 
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famish  a  curious  subject  of  philosophical  examination :  per- 
haps, too,  the  inquiry  may  not  be  altogether  without  use ; 
for,  although  our  principal  resources  for  assisting  the  memo- 
ry be  suggested  by  nature,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  by  following  out  systemati- 
cally the  hints  which  she  suggests  to  us,  a  farther  prepara- 
tion may  be  made  for  our  intellectual  improvement. 

Every  person  must  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon  any 
new  species  of  study,  the  difficulty  of  treasuring  up  m  the 
memory  its  elementary  principles,  and  the  growing  facility 
which  he  acquires  in  this  respect,  as  his  knowledge  becomes 
more  extensive.  By  analyzing  the  difierent  causes  which 
concur  in  producing  this  facility,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led 
to  some  conclusions  which  may  admit  of  a  practical  appli- 
cation. 

1  •  In  every  science,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  peculiar- 
ly conversant  are  connected  together  by  some  particular 
associating  principle  ;  in  one  science,  for  example,  by  asso- 
ciations founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  in 
another,  by  associations  founded  on  the  necessary  relations 
of  mathematical  truths  ;  in  a  third,  by  associations  founded 
on  contiguity  in  place  or  time.  Hence  one  cause  of  the 
gradual  improvement  of  memory  with  respect  to  the  familiar 
objects  of  our  knowledge  ;  for  whatever  be  the  prevailing 
associating  principle  among  the  ideas  about  which  we  are 
habitually  occupied,  it  must  necessarily  acquire  additional 
strength  from  our  favourite  study. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a  science  becomes  more  familiar  to  us, 
we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  attention  with  respect  to 
the  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant ;  for  the  informa- 
tion which  we  already  possess,  gives  us  an  interest  in  every 
jiew  truth,  and  every  new  fact  which  have  any  relation  to  it. 
In  most  cases,  our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  traced  to  a 
want  of  curiosity ;  and  therefore  such  habits  are  to  he  cor- 
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rectedy  not  by  endeavouring  to  force  the  attention  in  parties 
ular  instances,  bnf  by  gradually  learning  to  place  (he  ideas 
which  we  wish  to  remember,  in  an  interesting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literary  pursuit,  we 
are  unable  to  make  a  proper  discrimination  in  point  of  utili- 
ty and  importance,  among  the  ideas  which  are  presented  to 
us ;  and  by  attempting  to  grasp  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in 
making  those  moderate  acquisitions  which  are  suited  to  the 
limited  powers  of  the  human  mind.  As  our  information 
extends,  our  selection  becomes  more  judicious  and  more 
confined ;  and  our  knowledge  of  useful  and  connected  truths 
advances  rapidly,  from  our  ceasing  to  distract  the  attention 
with  such  as  are  detached  and  insignificant. 

4.  Every  object  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a  variety 
of  others ;  and  may  be  presented  to  the  thoughts,  sometimes 
by  one  principle  of  association,  and  sometimes  by  another. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  re- 
lations among  our  ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  result  of 
growing  information,  and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philo- 
sophical study,)  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  T>ccasions 
on  which  they  will  recur  to  the  recollection,  and  the  firmer 
will  be  the  root  which  each  idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in 
the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  observation,  that  the  facility  of 
retaining  a  new  fact,  or  a  new  idea,  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former  objects  of 
our  knowledge ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  such 
acquisition,  so  far  from  loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a 
firmer  hold  of  all  that  part  of  our  previous  mformation,  with 
which  it  is  in  any  degree  connected. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty of  observing,  although  the  remark  be  not  immediately 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  that  the  accession  made 
to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  by  the  new  facts  and  ideaa 
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which  we  acquire,  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
number  of  these  facts  and  ideas  considered  individually ; 
but  by  the  number  of  relations  which  they  bear  to  one 
another,  and  to  all  the  difierent  particulars  which  were  pre- 
viously in  the  mind  ;  for,  *^  new  knowledge,"  (as  Mr.  Maclau- 
rin  has  well  remarked,*)  ^^  does  not  consist  so  much  in  our 
*^  having  access  to  a  new  object,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others 
*^  already  known,  observing  its  relations  to  them,  or  discern* 
"  ing  what  it  has  in  common  with  them,  and  wherein  their 
*^  disparity  consists  :  and,  therefore,  our  knowledge  is  vastly 
**  greater  than  the  sum  of  what  all  its  objects  separately 
*^  could  afford ;  and  when  a  new  object  comes  within  our 
^*  reach,  tl^  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the 
'*  more  we  already  know ;  so  that  it  increases,  not  as  the 
**  new  objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion." 

5.  In  the  last  place,  the  natural  powers  of  memory  are,  in 
the  case  of  the  philosopher,  greatly  aided  by  his  peculiar 
habits  of  classification  and  arrangement.  As  this  is  by  far 
the  most  important  improvement  of  which  memory  is  sus- 
ceptible,  I  shall  consider  it  more  particularly  than  any  of 
the  others  I  have  mentioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a  proper 
classification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  best  conceived  by  at- 
tending to  its  effects,  in  enabling  us  to  conduct,  with  ease, 
the  common  business  of  life.  In  what  inextricable  confusion 
would  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant  be  immediately  involved, 
if  he  were  to  deposit  in  his  cabinet,  promiscuously,  the 
various  written  documents  which  daily  and  hourly  pass 
through  his  hands  ?  Nor  could  this  confusion  be  prevented 
by  the  natural  powers  of  memory,  however  vigorous  they 
might  happen  to  be.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  these 
documents,  and  a  judicious  reference  of  them  to  a  few  gen- 
eral titles,  a  very  ordinary  memory  is  enabled  to  accomplish 

*  See  the  ConcIuaaoD  of  his  View  d  Ncwtos*!  Discoreries. 
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morei  than  the  most  retentive,  unassisted  by  method.  We 
knor,  with  certainty,  where  to  find  any  article  we  may  have 
occasion  for,  if  it  be  in  our  possession  ;  and  the  search  is 
confined  within  reasonable  limits,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  wander  at  random  amidst  a  chaos  of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  instance  still  more  immediately  applicable 
to  olir  purpose :  suppose  that  a  man  of  letters  were  to  re- 
cord, in  a  common-place  book,  without  any  method,  all  the 
various  ideas  and  facts  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  studies;  what  difficulties  would  he  perpetually  expe- 
rience in  applying  his  acquisitions  to  use  ?  and  how  com- 
pletely and  easily  might  these  difficulties  be  obviated  by 
referring  the  particulars  of  his  information  to  certain  general 
heads?  It  is  obvious,  too,  that,  by  doing  so,  he  would  not 
only  have  his  knowledge  much  more  completely  under  hiti 
conunand,  but  as  the  particulars  classed  together  would  all 
have  some  connection,  more  or  less,  with  each  other,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  trace  with  advantage  those  mutual  re- 
lations among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  ascertain. 

A  common-place  book,  conducted  without  any  method,  is 
an  exact  picture  of  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  inquiries  arc 
not  directed  by  philosophy.  And  the  advantages  of  order 
in  treasuring  up  our  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  its  effects  when  they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge  dis- 
tinctly and  permanently,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  fre- 
quently recal  it  to  our  recollection.  But  how  can  this  be 
done  without  the  aid  of  arrangement  ?  Or  supposing  that  it 
were  possible,  how  much  time  and  labour  would  be  neces- 
sary for  bringing  under  our  review  the  various  particulars  of 
which  our  information  is  composed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is 
properly  systematised,  this  time  and  labour  are  abridged* 
The  mind  dwells  habitually,  not  on  detached  facts,  but  on  a 
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comparatively  small  number  of  general  principleB  ;  and,  by 
means  of  these,  it  can  summon  up,  as  occasions  may  require, 
an  Infinite  number  of  particulars  associated  with  them  ;  each 
of  which,  considered  as  a  solitary  truth,  would  have  been  as 
burdensome  to  the  memory,  as  the  general  principle  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  from  these  observa- 
tions, that  philosophy  consists  in  classification  alone,  and 
that  its  only  use  is  to  assist  the  memory.  I  have  often, 
indeed,  heard  this  asserted  in  general  terms ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  although  this  be  one  of  its  most 
important  uses,  yet  something  more  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  definition  of  it.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  all  classifications  are  equally  philosophical,  provided 
they  are  equally  comprehensive.  The  very  great  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  will,  1  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
me,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  correct  some  mistaken 
opinions  which  have  been  formed  concerning  it. 

SECTION  IV. 

C(HiUi]iiation  of  the  same  sul^ect. — Aid  which  the  Memory  derives  from  Philosophr 

ical  Arrangement. 

It  was  before  observed,  tliat  the  great  use  of  the  faculty 
of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up,  for  the  future 
regulation  of  our  conduct,  the  results  of  our  past  experience, 
and  of  our  past  reflections.  But  in  every  case  in  which  we 
judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  must  proceed  on  the 
belief,  that  there  is,  in  the  course  of  events,  a  certain  de- 
gree, at  least,  of  uniformity.  And,  accordingly,  this  belief 
is  not  only  justified  by  experience,  but,  (as  Dr.  Reid  has 
shewn,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner)  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  general 
taws  of  the  material  world,  this  uniformity  is  found  to  be 
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complete ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  same  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstancesy  we  expect,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance, 
that  the  same  results  will  take  place.  In  the  moral  world, 
the  course  of  events  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  regular ; 
but  still  it  is  regular,  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  aflford  us 
manj  rules  of  importance  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence,  is  obtruded 
on  us,  without  any  reflection  on  our  part,  from  our  earliest 
infancy.  It  is  thus  that  children  learn  of  themselves  to 
accommodate  their  conduct  to  the  established  laws  of  the 
material  world.  In  doing  ho,  they  are  guided  merely  by 
memory,  and  the  instinctive  principle  of  anticipation,  which 
has  just  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclusions  concerning  future  events,  the  phi- 
losopher, as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build  with  safety  on 
past  experience  ;  and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the  infant,  proceeds 
on  an  instinctive  belief,  for  which  he  is  unable  to  account, 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  however, 
two  important  respcctd,  which  dislingiiissh  the  knowledge 
he  possesses  from  that  of  ordinary  men.  In  tlie  first  place, 
it  is  far  more  extensive,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance 
which  science  gives  to  his  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
discovery.  Secondly,  it  is  not  only  more  easily  retained 
in  the  memory,  and  more  conveniently  applied  to  use,  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  his  ideas  are  arranged ; 
but  it  enables  him  to  ascertain,  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
all  those  truths  which  may  be  synthetically  deduced  from 
his  general  principles.  The  illustration  of  these  particulars 
will  lead  to  some  useful  remarks ;  and  will  at  the  same  time 
shew,  that,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  this  Section,  I  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  inquiry  which  occasioned  it. 

I.     1.  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural  powers 
of  Memory,  together  with  that  instinctive  anticipation  of  the 
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futare  from  the  past,  which  forms  one  of  the  original  princi* 
pies  of  the  mind,  are  sufficient  to  enable  infants,  after  a  very 
short  experience,  to  preserve  their  animal  existence.  The 
laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  not  so  important  for  us  to  know, 
and  which  are  the  objects  of  philosophical  curiosity,  are  not 
so  obviously  exposed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  general, 
brought  to  light  hy  means  of  experiments  which  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  discovery ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  artifi- 
cial combinations  of  circumstances,  which  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  conjoined  in  the  course  of  our  ordinary 
experience.  In  (his  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  many  con- 
nections may  be  ascertained,  which  would  never  have  occur- 
red spontaneously  to  our  observation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  some  instances,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  astronomical  phenomena,  in  which  events,  (hat  ap- 
pear to  common  observers  to  be  altogether  anomalous,  are 
found,  upon  a  more  accurate  and  continued  examination  of 
them,  to  be  subjected  to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  those 
phenomena  in  the  heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predict  by 
means  of  Cycles.  In  the  cases  formerly  described,  our 
knowledge  of  nature  is  extended  by  placing  her  in  new 
situations.  In  these  cases,  it  is  extended  by  continuing  our 
observations  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  curiosity. 

3.  In  the  case  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  confine  our 
attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  observe  the  same  uni- 
formity, as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  When, 
however,  we  extend  our  views  to  events  which  depend  on  a 
combination  of  different  circumstances,  such  a  degree  of 
uniformity  appears,  as  enables  us  to  establish  general  rules, 
from  which  probable  conjectures  may  often  be  formed  with 
respect  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can  pronounce,  with 
much  greater  confidence,  concerning  the  proportion  of 
deaths  which  shall  happen  in  a  certain  period  among  a  given 
number  of  men,  than  we  can  predict  the  death  of  any  Indi- 
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Tidual ;  and  that  it  is  more  reasonable  1o  employ  our  sagacity, 
in  speculating  concerning  the  probable  determinations  of  a 
numerous  society,  than  concerning  events  which  depend  on 
the  will  of  a  single  person. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depending  on 
contingent  circumstances  is  produced,  I  shall  not  inquire  at 
present.  The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  it  are 
obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to  coHect,  from  our  past  experience^ 
many  general  rules,  both  with  respect  to  the  history  of 
political  societies,  and  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  in 
private  life. 

4.  In  the  last  place  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher  in 
more  extensive  than  that  of  other  men,  in  consequence  of 
the  attention  which  he  gives,  not  merely  to  objects  and  to 
events,  but  to  the  relations  which  different  objects  and  dif- 
ferent events  bear  to  each  other. 

The  observations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar  are 
almost  wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by  the  senses.     A 
similarity  between  different  objects,  or  between  different 
events,  rouses  their  curiosity,  and  leads  them  to  classifica- 
tion, and  to  general  rules.     But  a  similarity  between  differ- 
ent relations^  is  seldom  to  be  traced  without  previous  habits 
of  philosophical  inquiry.     Many  such  familiarities  or  con- 
nections, however,  are  to  be  found  in  nature  ;  and  when 
once  they  are  ascertained,  they  frequently  lead  to  important 
discoveries  ;  not  only  with  respect  to  other  relations,  but 
with  respect  to  the  objects  or  to  the  events  which  are 
related.     These  remarks  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
more  particularly. 

The  great  object  of  Geometry  is  to  ascertain  the  relations 
which  exist  between  different  quantities,  and  the  connections 
which  exist  between  different  relations.  When  we  demon- 
strate, that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of 
the  angle  at  the  circumference  on  the  same  base,  we  ascer* 
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tain  a  relation  betireen  two  quantities.     When  we  demon- 
strate, that  triangles  of  the  same  altitude  are  to  each  othec 
as  their  bases,  we  ascertain  a  connection  between  two  rela- 
tions.    It  is  obvious,  how  much  the  mathematical  sciences 
must  contribute  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
in  consequence  of  such  discoveries.     In  that  simplest  of 
aU  processes  of  practical  geometry,  which  teaches  us  to 
measure  the  height  of  an  accessible  tower,  hy  comparing 
the  length  of  its  shadow  with  that  of  a  staff  fixed  vertically 
in  the  ground,  we  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  rela« 
tion  between   the  shadow  of  the   staff  and   the  height  of 
the  staff  is  the  same  with  the  relation  between  the  shadow 
of  the  tower  and  the  height  of  the  tower.     But  the  former 
relation  we  can  ascertain  by  actual  measurement ;  and^ 
of  consequence,  we  not  only  obtain  the  other  relation,  but, 
as  we  can  measure  one  of  the  related  quantities,  we  obtain 
also  the  other  quantity.     In  every  case  in  which  mathe- 
*  matics  assists  us  in  measuring  the  magnitudes  or  the  distan- 
ces of  objects,  it  proceeds  on  the  same  principle  ;  that  is, 
it  begins  with  ascertaining  connections  among  different  re- 
lations,  and  thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inquiries  from  facta 
which  are  exposed  to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  to  tho 
nost  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

I  observed  also,  that  there  are  various  relations  existing 
among  physical  events,  and  various  connections  existing 
among  these  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
that  mathematics  is  so  useful  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  physical  inquirer.  In  that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens, 
which  demonstrates,  that  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation 
of  a  pendulum  in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body 
would  fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circumfer* 
enceof  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  a  very  curious  and  unexpected  connection  between 

two  relatioDB  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  connection  (acili«w 
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tateB  the  determination  of  a  most  important  fact  with  respect 
to  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth's  surface,  which 
could  not  be  ascertained  conveniently  by  a  direct  experiment. 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among  difier- 
ent  physical  events,  and  the  connections  among  different 
relations)  we  sometimes  are  led  by  mere  induction  to  the 
discovery  of  a  general  law  ;  while,  to  ordinary  observers, 
ftofhing  appears  but  irregularity.  From  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  opticians  we  learn,  that,  in  examining  the  first  princi- 
ples of  dioptrics,  they  were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law 
of  reflection,  to  search  for  the  relation  between  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  refraction,  (in  the  case  of  light  passing 
from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the  angles  themselves  ^ 
and  that  some  of  them,  finding  this  inquiry  unsvccessfaly 
took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  experiments,  (in  the  case 
of  the  media  which  most  frequently  fall  under  considera* 
lion,)  the  angle  of  refraction  corresponding  to  every  minute 
of  incidence.  Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from  ' 
such  experiments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kircher. 
At  length,  Snellius  discovered  what  is  now  called  the  law  of 
refraction,  which  comprehends  their  whole  contents  in  a 
single  sentence* 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by  Kepler 
from  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is  another  striking 
illustration  of  the  order,  which  an  attentive  inquirer  is  some- 
times able  to  trace  among  the  relations  of  physical  events, 
when  the  events  themselves  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  to 
be  perfectly  anomalous. 

Such  laws  are,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  the  cycles 
which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  they  differ  from  them 
in  this,  that  a  cycle  is  commonly  deduced  from  observa- 
tions made  on  physical  events  which  are  obvious  to  the 
senses :  whereas  the  laws  we  have  now  been  considering, 
sire  deduced  from  an  examination  of  relations  which  are 
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known  only  to  men  of  science.  The  most  celebrated  aatro- 
nomical  cycles^  accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  were  probably  discovered  at  a  period,  when  the  study 
of  astronomy  consisted  merely  in  accumulating  and  record- 
ing the  more  striking  appearances  of  the  heavens. 

II.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  shew,  how  much  philo- 
sophy contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  faots,  by 
^ding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and  discovery,  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain,  in  what  manner  it  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  studying  particular  truths,  by  putting  us  in  possession  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  general  principles  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  assistance  which  philosophy 
gives  to  the  memory,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  it 
introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this  respect  even  a  hj^o- 
thetical  theory  may  facilitate  the  recollection  of  facts,  in  the 
aame  manner,  in  which  the  memory  is  aided  in  remembering 
the  objects  of  natural  history  by  artificial  classifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true  philosophy, 
are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are  to  be  expected  from 
any  hypothetical  theories.  These,  indeed,  may  assist  us 
in  recollecting  tlie  particulars  we  are  already  acquainted 
with;  but  it  is  only  from  the  laws' of  nature,  which  have 
been  traced  analytically  from  facts,  that  we  can  venturey 
with  safety,  to  deduce  consequences  by  reasoning  a  prioru 
An  example  will  illubtrate  and  confirm  this  observation. 

Suppose  that  a  glass  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is  filled  with 
mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is  inverted  as  in  the 
Torricellian  experiment,  so  that  the  eight  inches  of  common 
air  may  rise  to  the  top ;  and  that  I  wish  to  know  at  what 
height  the  mercury  will  remain  suspended  in  the  tube,  the 
barometer  being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high. 
There  is  here  a  combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  ia 
necessary  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict  the 
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result.  1.  The  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  measured  bj  the  column  of  mercurj  in  the 
barometer.  2.  The  air  is  an  elastic  fluid;  and  its  elasticity 
at  the  earth's  surface  (as  it  resists  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere)  is  measured  hy  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer.  3.  In  different  states,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
au*  is  reciprocally  as  the  spaces  which  it  occupies.  But,  in 
this  eYperiment,  the  mercury  which  remains  suspended  in 
the  tube,  together  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top 
of  the  tube,  is  a  counterbalance  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  therefore  their  joint  effect  must  be  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty^fcight  inches  high. 
Hence  we  obtain  an  algebraical  equation,  which  affords  an 
easy  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  further  evident,  that 
my  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  which  are  here  com- 
bined, puts  it  in  my  power  to  foretel  the  result,  not  only 
in  this  case,  but  in  all  the  cases  of  a  similar  nature  which 
can  be  supposed.  The  problem,  in  any  particular  instance* 
might  be  solved  by  m:iking  the  experiment;  but  the  result 
would  be  of  no  use  to  me,  if  the  slightest  alteration  were 
made  in  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philosophy,  by  putting  us  in  pos- 
session of  a  few  general  facts,  enables  us  to  determine,  by 
reasoning,  what  will  be  the  result  of  any  supposed  combina- 
tion of  them,  and  thus  to  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of 
particulars,  which  no  memory,  however  vigorous,  would 
bave  been  able  to  retain. 

In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  such  general  facts, 
the  philosopher  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  treasuring 
up  in  his  mind  all  those  truths,  which  are  involved  in  hia 
principles,  and  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  rea- 
soning ;  and  he  can  often  prosecute  his  discoveries  synthet- 
ically, in  those  parts  of  the  universe  which  he  has  no  access 
fo  examine  by  inunediate  observation.    There  is,  thereforc,^ 
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this  important  diflference  between  a  hjrpothetical  theory, 
and  a  theory  obtained  by  induction  ;  that  the  latter  not  only 
enables  as  to  remember  the  facta  we  abready  know,  but  to 
ascertain  by  reasoning,  many  facts  which  we  have  never 
bad  an  opportunity  of  examining :  whereas,  when  we  reason 
from  a  hypothesis  a  priori j  we  are  almost  certain  of  running 
uito  errour ;  and,  consequently,  whatever  may  be  its  use  to 
the  memory,  it  can  never  be  trusted  to,  in  judging  of  cases 
which  have  not  previously  fallen  within  our  experience. 

There  are  some  sciences,  in  which  hypothetical  theories 
are  more  useful  than  in  others ;  those  sciences,  to  wit,  in 
which  we  have  occasion  for  an  extensive  knowledge  and  a 
ready  recollection  of  facts,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are 
yet  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  allow  us  to  obtain  just  theo* 
ries  by  the  method  of  induction.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  science  of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a 
necessity  to  apply  our  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  to  practice. 
It  is  also,  in  some  degree,  the  case  in  agriculture.  In  the 
merely  speculative  parts  of  physics  and  chemistry,  we  may 
go  on  patiently  accumulating  facts,  without  forming  any  one 
conclusion  farther  than  our  facts  authorize  us ;  and  leave  to 
posterity  the  credit  of  establishing  the  theory  to  which  our 
labours  are  subser\ient.  But  in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of 
consequence  to  have  our  knowledge  at  command,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  think,  that  hypothetical  theories  may  be  used 
with  advantage  ;  provided  always,  that  they  are  considered 
merely  in  the  light  of  artificial  memories,  and  that  the  student 
is  prepared  to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  correct  them,  in  propor- 
tion as  his  knowledge  of  nature  becomes  more  extensive. 
I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  confess,  that  this  is  a  caution  which 
it  is  more  easy  to  give  than  to  follow :  for  it  is  painful  to 
change  any  of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to  relinquish 
those  systems  in  which  we  haye  been  educated,  and  which 
liave  loQg  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wiidoin*    Dr^ 
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Gregory  mentions^  it  as  a  striking  and  distinguishing  cir- 
cumstance in  the  character  of  Sydenham,  that,  although 
full  of  hypothetical  reasoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  less 
attentive  to  observation  ;  and  that  his  hypotheses  seem  to 
have  sat  so  loosely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  in- 
fluence his  practice  at  all,  or  he  could  easily  abandon  them, 
whenever  they  would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 

SECTION  V. 

Oontimiation  of  tlie  fBoie  mbjtxrt. — EflTectj-  produced  on  the  Memory  by  oommittiqf- 

to  Writing  our  acquired  Knowledge. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  improve- 
ment of  memory,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  to  consider  what  effects  are  likely 
to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  practice  of  committing 
to  writing  our  acquired  knowledge.  That  such  a  practice 
is  unfavourable,  in  some  respects,  to  the  faculty  of  memory, 
by  superseding,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  necessity  of  its  ex-* 
ertions,  ^as  been  often  remarked,  and  I  believe  is  true  ; 
but  the  advantages  with  which  it  is  attended  in  other  re- 
spects, are  so  important,  as  to  overbalance  greatly  this  tri- 
fling inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  examine  and  com- 
pare together  the  diflTerent  methods  which  have  been  pro- 
posed of  keeping  a  common-place  book.  In  this,  as  in 
other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  it  may  be  diCBcuit,  perhaps, 
or  impossible,  to  establish  any  rules  which  will  apply  uni- 
Tersally.  Individuals  must  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  to  adapt  their  contrivances  to  the  particular  nature  of 
their  literary  pursuits,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of 
association  and  arrangement.  The  remarks  which  I  am  t« 
68er  are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to  illustrate 
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a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of  Writing  affords  to 
the  philosopher,  for  recording,  in  the  course  of  his  progress 
through  life,  the  results  of  his  speculations,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation  to  trans- 
mit its  discoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
gradual  progress  in  the  species,  has  been  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  many  authors.  Little  attention,  however,  has 
been  paid  to  another  of  its  effects,  which  is  no  less  impor- 
tant ;  I  mean,  to  the  foundation  which  it  lays  for  a  perpet- 
ual progress  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  reflections,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  know- 
ledge :  and  henc6  it  is,  that  although  in  youth  the  imagina* 
tion  may  be  more  vigorous,  and  the  genius  more  original, 
than  in  advanced  years  ;  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  obser- 
vation and  inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expected,  at  least 
aa  long  as  his  faculties  remain  in  perfection,  to  become 
every  day  sounder  and  more  enlightened.  It  is,  however, 
only  by  the  constant  practice  of  writing,  that  the  results  of 
our  experience,  and  the  progress  of  our  idea?,  can  be  accu- 
rately recorded.  If  they  are  trusted  merely  to  the  mem- 
ory, they  will  gradually  vanish  from  it  like  a  dream,  or  will 
come  in  time  to  be  so  blended  with  the  suggestions  of  im- 
agination, that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reason  from  them 
with  any  degree  of  confidence.  What  improvements  in 
science  might  we  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of 
accomplishing,  had  we  only  activity  and  industry  to  trea- 
sure up  every  plausible  hint  that  occurs  to  us  !  Hardly  a 
day  passes,  when  many  such  do  not  occur  to  ourselves,  or 
are  suggested  by  others  ;  and  detached  and  insulated,  as 
they  may  appear  at  present,  some  of  them  may  perhaps 
afterwards,  at  the  distance  of  years,  furnish  the  key-stone 
ef  an  important  system. 
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But  it  IB  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  philoso- 
pher derives  advantage  from  the  practice  of  writing.     With- 
oat  its  assistance^  he  could  seldom  be  able  to  advance  be- 
yond those  simple  elementary  truths  which  are  current  in 
the  world,  and  which  form,  in  the  various  branches  of  sci* 
ence,  the  established  creed  of  the  age  he  lives  in.    How 
inconsiderable  would  have  been  the  progress  of  mathemati- 
cians, in  their  more  abstruse  speculations,  without  the  aid 
of  the  algebraical  notation  ;  and  to  what  sublime  discove- 
ries have  they  been  led  by  this  beautiful  contrivance,  which^ 
by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  effort  necessary  for  recol- 
lecting the  steps  of  a  long  investigation,  has  enabled  them 
to  prosecute  an  infinite  variety  of  inquiries,  to  which  the 
imassisted  powers  of  the  human  mind  would  have  been  al- 
together unequal  !  In  the  other  sciences,  it  is  true,  we  have 
seldom  or  never  occasion  to  follow  out  such  long  chains  of 
consequences  as  in  mathematics  ;  but  in  these  sciences,  if 
the  chain  of  investigation  be  shorter,  it  is  far  more  diflScult 
to  make  the  transition  from  one  link  to  another  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  dwelling  long  on  our  ideas,  and  rendering  them 
perfectly  familiar  to  us,  that  such  transitions  can,  in  most 
instances,  be  made  with  safety.     In  morals  and  politics^ 
when  we  advance  a  step  beyond  those  elementary  truths 
which  are  daily  presented  to  us  in  books  or  conversation, 
there  is  no  method  of  rendering  our  conclusions  familiar  to 
us,  but  by  committing  them  to  writing,  and  making  theui 
frequently  the  subjects  of  our  meditation.     When  we  have 
once  done  so,  these  conclusions  become  elementary  truths 
with  respect  to  us  ;  and  we  may  advance  from  them  with 
confidence  to  others  which  are  more  remote,  and  which  are 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  discovery.     By  following 
such  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  our  industry  reward- 
ed in  due  time  by  some  important  improvement ;  and  it  is 
only  by  such  a  plan  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  extend 
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considerablj  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  habits  of  studj  are  equally  favourable  to 
brilliancy  of  conversation.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
those  men  who  possess  this  accomplishment  in  the  highest 
degree,  are  such  as  do  not  advance  beyond  elementary 
truths  ;  or  rather^  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a  single,  step 
beyond  them  ;  that  is,  who  think  a  little  more  deeply 
than  the  vulgar,  but  whose  conclusions  are  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  common  opinions,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  them,  when  called  upon  to  defend  them,  to  exhaust  the 
patience  of  their  hearers,  by  stating  a  long  train  of  interme- 
diate ideas.  They  who  have  pushed  their  inquiries  much 
farther  than  the  common  systems  of  their  times,  and  have 
rendered  familiar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermediate  steps 
by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  conclusions,  are  too  apt 
to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in  the  same  situation  with  them- 
selves ;  and  when  they  mean  to  instruct,  are  mortified  to 
find  that  they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and  visiona- 
ry. It  is  but  rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very  splendid  and 
various  conversation  to  be  possessed  of  a  profound  judg* 
Bient,  or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  (o  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an 
useful  instrument  of  study.  Important  assistance  may  be 
derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course 
of  their  reading  ;  for  although  writing  may  weaken  (as  I 
already  acknowledged  it  does)  a  memory  for  detached  ob- 
servations, or  for  insulated  facts,  it  will  be  found  the  only 
efiectual  method  of  fixing  in  it  permanently  those  agquisi- 
tions,  which  involve  long  processes  of  reasoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the  con- 
clusions which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper  and  more 
tasting  impression  on  the  memory,  than  any  knowledge 
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trhich  wtf  imbibe  passively  from  another.  Thii  is  undoubt'^ 
tdly  owing,  in  part,  to  the  effect  which  the  ardoar  of  dia*' 
tovery  has  in  rousing  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing 
its  attention ;  but  I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  this,  that  when  we  follow  out  a  train  of  thinking  of  oUr 
own,  our  ideas  are  arranged  in  that  order  which  b  mosf 
agreeable  to  our  prevailing  habits  of  association.  The 
only  method  of  putting  our  acquired  knowledge,  on  a  level, 
in  this  respect,  with  our  original  speculations,  is,  after  mak- 
ing ourselves  acquainted  with  our  author's  ideas,  to  study 
the  subject  over  again  in  our  own  way  ;  to  pdluse,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  in  order  to  con- 
sider what  we  have  gained  ;  to  recollect  what  the  propo* 
sitions  are,  which  the  author  wishes  to  establish,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  different  proofs  trhich  he  employs  to  support 
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them.  In  making  such  an  experiment,  we  commonly  find, 
that  the  different  steps  of  the  process  arrange  themselves  in 
our  minds,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  slated  them  ;  and  that,  while  his  argument  seems, 
in  some  places,  obscure,  from  its  conciseness,  it  is  tedious^ 
in  others,  from  being  unnecessarily  expanded.  When  we 
Iiave  reduced  the  reasoning  to  that  form,  which  appears  to 
ourselves  io  be  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory,  we  may 
conclude  nith  certainty,  not  that  this  form  is  better  in  itself 
than  another,  but  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  memory. 
Such  reasonings,  therefore,  as  we  have  occasion  frequent- 
ly to  apply,  either  in  the  business  of  life,  or  in  the  course 
of  our  studies,  it  is  of  importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing, 
in  a  language  and  in  an  order  of  our  own  ;  and  if,  at  any 
time,  we  find  it  necessary  to  refresh  our  recollection  on  the 
subject,  to  have  recourse  to  our  own  composition,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly  followed  is 
very  different  from  that  which  I  have  been  recommending. 
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wHI  not  be  dispnted.  Most  people  read  merely  to  pass  u 
idle  hour,  or  to  please  themselves  with  tbe  idea  of  employ- 
ment,  while  their  indolence  prevents  them  from  any  active 
exertion ;  and  a  considerable  number  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
play which  they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acqai* 
aitions.  From  whichsoever  of  these  motives  a  person  is  led 
to  the  perusal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can 
derive  from  them  any  material  advantage.  If  he  reada 
merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pass  through  fait 
mind  will  probably  leave  litUe  or  no  impression ;  and  if  ht 
reads  from  vanity,  he  will  be  more  anxious  to  select  strik- 
ing particulars  in  the  matter  or  expression,  than  to  seize 
the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  author's  reasoning,  or  to  exam- 
ine how  far  he  has  made  any  additions  to  the  stock  of  use- 
ful and  solid  knowledge.  "  Though  it  is  scarce  possible," 
says  Dr.  Butler,*  "  to  avoid  judging,  in  some  way  or  other, 
"  of  almost  every  thing  which  offers  itself  to  one's  thoughts, 
"  yet  it  is  certain,  that  many  persons,  from  different  causes, 
"  never  exercise  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  before 
"  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  determine  how 
"  far  it  be  conclusive.  They  are  perhaps  entertuned  with 
"  some  things,  not  so  with  others ;  tbey  like,  and  they  die- 
"  like ;  but  whether  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  made  out, 
*'  be  really  made  out  or  not,  whether  a  matter  be  stated 
■*  according  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  seems,  to  the  gen- 
"  erality  of  people,  a  circumstance  of  little  or  no  import- 
"  ance.  Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  some  accidental 
"  purpose ;  but  proof,  as  such,  is  what  they  never  want, 
"for  their  own  satisfaction  of  mind,  or  conduct  in  life, 
"  Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read  merely  for  tbe 
"  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  world,  or 
«  some  such  kind  of  reasons ;  there  are  even  of  the  few  wha 
"  read  for  tbcic  own  entertainment,  and  have  a  real  curioutj 

•  Sw  lk>  Pidht  to  kh  Smwh. 
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<<  to  see  what  is  said,  several,  which  is  astonishing,  who 
^*  have  no  sort  of  cariosity  to  see  what  is  tnie :  I  saj  curi- 
**  ositj,  because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much 
'<  that  religious  and  sacred  attention  which  is  due  to  trutli, 
^*  and  to  the  important  question,  what  is  the  rule  of  life,  ia 
**  lost  out  of  the  worlds 

"  For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  for  they  are 
<'  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into  this 
'^  way  from  different  occasions,  I  have  oflen  wished  that  it 
^*  had  been  the  custom  to  lay  before  people  nothing  in  mat<* 
**  ters  of  argument  but  premises,  and  leave  them  to  draw 
''  conclusions  themselves ;  which,  although,  it  coidd  not  be 
**  done  in  all  cases,  might  in  many, 

'*  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement, 
^*  which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in  one's  way, 
^*  have  in  part  occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with 
^and  humour  Ihis  idle  way  of  reading  and  considering 
*'  things.  By  this  meauH,  time,  even  in  solitude,  is  happily 
'*  got  rid  of  without  (he  pain  of  attention ;  neither  is  any 
*' part  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idleness,  one  can 
"scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with  less  thought,  than 
"great  part  of  that  nhich  is  spent  in  reading." 

If  the  plan  of  study  which  1  formerly  described  were 
adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminish  very  much  the 
number  of  books  which  it  would  be  possible  to  turn  over  | 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  stock 
of  useful  and  solid  knowledge  ;  and  by  rendering  our  ac- 
quired ideas  in  some  measure  our  own,  would  give  us  a 
more  ready  and  practical  command  of  them  :  not  to  mention, 
that  if  we  are  possessed  of  any  inventive  powers,  such  exer- 
cises would  continually  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  of 
displaymg  themselves  upon  all  the  different  subjects  which 
may  pass  under  our  ^view. 

Nothing,  in  trut)i,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not 
only  the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in 
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general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  and  various  reading,  withont 
refltction.  The  activity  and  force  of  the  mind  are  graduaUjr 
insfmired,  in  consequence  of  disuse ;  and  not  unfrequentlj 
all  our  principles  and  opinions  come  to  be  lost  in  the  infinite 
nnultiplicitj  and  discordancj  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

B7  confining  our  ambition  to  pursue  the  truth  with  mod- 
esty and  candour,  and  learning  to  value  our  acquisitions  only 
as  far  as  they  contribute  to  make  us  wiser  and  happier,  we 
may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  temporary  admira- 
tion of  the  common  dispensers  of  literary  fame ;  but  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make 
real  progress  in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  use- 
ful inventions, 

"  It  requires  courage,  indeed,"  (as  Helvetius  has  remark- 
ed,) *'  to  remain  ignorant  of  those  useless  subjects  which  are 
**  generally  valued  ;"  but  it  is  a  courage  necessary  to  men 
who  either  love  the  truth,  or  who  aspire  to  establish  a  per^ 
manent  reputation. 


3EICT10N  VI. 
ContiDaatioo  of  the  same  Satgect.— Of  Aitilidal  Memcny, 

Br  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a  method  of  (onnect^ 
ing  in  the  mind,  things  difficult  to  be  remembered,  with 
things  easily  remembered ;  so  as  to  enable  it  to  retain,  and 
to  recollect  the  former,  by  means  of  the  latter.  For  this 
purpose,  various  contrivances  have  been  proposed,  but  I 
think  the  foregoing  definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  sorts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  assist  the 
natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particular  occasions, 
which  require  a  more  than  ordinary  efibrt  of  recollection  ; 
for  example,  to  assist  a  public  speaker  to  recollect  the 
arranj^m^nt  of  a  long  discoune.    Others  have  beeo  devj0- 
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ed  with  a  view  to  enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our 
acquired  knowledge,  and  to  give  us  a  more  readj  command 
of  all  the  various  particulars  of  our  information. 

The   topical  Memory,  so  much  celebrated  among  the 
ancient  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  description. 

I  already  remarked  the  effect  of  sensible  objects,  in  re- 
dalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  happened  to  be 
occupied,  at  the  time  when  these  objects  were  formerly 
perceived*     In  travelling  along  a  road,  the  sight  of  the  more 
remarkable  scenes  we  meet  with,  frequently  puts  us  in  mind 
of  the  subjects  we  were  thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  last 
saw  them.      Such  fads,  which  are  perfectly  familiar  even 
to  the  vulgar,  might  very  naturally  suggest  the  possibility 
of  assisting  the  memory,  by  establishing  a  connection  be- 
tween the  ideas  we  wish  to  remember,  and  certain  sensible 
objects,  which  have  been  found  from  experience  to  make  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  mind.^     I  have  been  told  of 
a  young  woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  in  life,  who  contrived  a 
method  of  committing  to  memory  the  sermons  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attention,  during  the 
different  heads  of  tlie  discourse,  on  different  compartments 
of  the  roof  of  the  church ;  in  such  a  manner,  as  fhat,  when 
she  afterwards  saw   the  roof,  or  recollected  the  order  in 
which  its  compartments  were  disposed,  she  recollected  the 
method  which  the  preacher  had  observed  in  treating  his 
subject.     This  contrivance  was  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
topical  memory  of  the  ancients ;  an  art  which,  whatever  be 
the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  use,  is  certainly  entitled,  in 
a  high  degree,  to  the  pruise  of  ingenuity. 

Suppose  that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  different 
ajpartments  in  some  very  large   building,  and  that   I  had 

*  ^'  Cum  ID  loca  aliqiia  pout  tempus  revora  sumu^,  oou  i^^a  agnosdnius  tantum,  sed 
etiam,  qiise  in  his  fcccrimufs  reniiuisciimirf  penonspque  subcunt,  nonnunquani  tadtas 
quoquc  cogitaUoues  in  maktem  reverlunUir.  ffnta  est  igitur,  u1  in  plerisque,  an  ab 
^xperimcDlo."  Qiinot.  Insi.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2, 
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accustomed  injself  to  think  of  these  apartments  always  in 
the  same  invariable  order.  Suppose  farther,  that,  in  pre- 
paring myself  for  a  public  discourse,  in  which  I  had  occasion 
to  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix 
in  my  memory  the  order  I  proposed  to  observe  in  the  com- 
munication of  my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper 
division  of  my  subject  into  heads,  and  by  connecting  each 
head  with  a  particular  apartment,  (which  I  could  easily  do, 
by  conceiving  myself  to  be  sitting  in  the  apartment  while 
I  was  studying  the  part  of  my  discourse  I  meant  to  connect 
with  it,)  the  habitual  order  in  which  these  apartments  occur- 
red to  my  thoughts,  would  present  to  me,  in  their  proper 
arrangement,  and  without  any  effort  on  my  part,  the  ideas 
of  which  I  was  to  treat.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  a  very  little 
practice  would  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  contri- 
vance, without  any  embarrassment  or  distraction  of  my 
attention.^ 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  particular  object  which  we  suppose  the 
speaker  to  have  in  view ;  whether,  as  was  too  often  the  case 
with  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  to  bewilder  a  judge,  and  to 
silence  an  adversary ;  or  fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an 
audience  to  the  truth.  On  the  former  supposition,  nothing 
can  possibly  give  an  orator  a  greater  superiority,  than  the 
possession  of  a  secret,  which,  while  it  enables  him  to 
express  himself  with  facility  and  the  appearance  of  method, 
puts  it  in  his  power,  at  the  same  time,  to  dispose  his  argu- 

*^  In  10  fiir  M  it  was  the  ol^ect  of  thb  ipedes  of  artificial  memory  to  anift  on  orator 
hk  Keollectiiig  the  plan  and  arransement  of  hii  diKomie,  the  accounts  of  it  which  are 
given  by  the  anaent  rhetDridau  are  abundantly  satisfactory.  It  appears,  howerer, 
that  its  use  was  more  extensive ;  and  that  it  was  so  oootiived,  as  to  facilitate  the 
reeollection  of  a  praneditated  oompontion.  In  what  manner  this  was  done,  it  is  not 
ffuy  to  ooq{ecture  from  the  imperfect  explanations  of  the  art  which  hare  been  traoi- 
mitted  to  modem  times.  The  reader  may  consult  Cicsio  cfeOraf.  liK  ii.  cap.  87, 88. 
/BMsr.  ad  flcrcmuinn,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  et  seq.— <Iuiicctii..  ituL  Oraf,  lib.  a.  cap.  ?. 
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ments  and  his  facts,  in  whaterer  order  he  judges  to  be  the 
most  proper  to  mislead  the  judgmenti  and  to  perplex  the 
meniorj,  of  those  whom  he  addresses*  And  such,  it  it 
manifest,  is  the  effect,  not  only  of  the  topical  memory  of  the 
ancients,  but  of  all  other  contrivances  which  aid  the  re* 
coUection,  upon  any  principle  different  from  the  natural 
and  logical  arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  those  on  the  other  hand,  who  speak  with  a  view  to 
convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the 
topics  which  they  mean  to  illustrate,  should  be  arranged  in 
an  order  equally  favourable  to  their  own  recollection  and 
to  that  of  their  hearers.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  ef- 
fectual, but  that  method  which  is  suggested  by  the  order 
of  their  own  investigations ;  a  method  which  leads  the  mind 
^firom  one  idea  to  another,  either  by  means  of  obvious  and 
striking  associations,  or  by  those  relations  which  connect  the 
different  steps  of  a  clear  and  accurate  process  of  reasoning. 
It  is  thus  only  that  the  attention  of  an  audience  can  be  com- 
pletely and  incessantly  engaged,  and  that  the  substance  of  a 
tong  discourse  can  be  remembered  without  effort.  And  it  is 
thus  only  that  a  speaker,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  his 
subject,  can  possess  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of 
recollection,  in  stating  all  the  different  premises  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  he  wishes  to  establish. 

In  modem  times,  such  contrivances  have  been  very  little^ 
if  at  all,  made  use  of  by  public  speakers ;  but  varions  in- 
genious attempts  have  been  made,  to  assist  the  memory,  in 
acquiring  and  retaining  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
it  hatf  been  supposed  necessary  for  a  scholar  to  carry  al- 
ways about  with  him ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  number  of  particular  details  which  they  involve,  are  not 
calculated,  of  themselves,  to  make  a  very  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  Of  this  sort  is  the  Memoria  Technica 
ef  Mr.  Orey,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  historical,  chronolo* 
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gical,  and  geographi(!aI  knowledge  is  comprised  in  a  set  of 
verses,  which  the  student  is  supposed  to  make  as  familiar 
to  himself  as  school-boys  do  the  rules  of  grammar.  These 
verses  are,  in  general,  a  mere  assemblage  of  proper  names, 
disposed  in  a  rude  sort  of  measure  ;  some  slight  alterations 
being  occasionally  made  on  the  final  syllables  of  the  words, 
so  as  to  be  Significant  (according  to  certain  principles  laid 
down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work)  of  important  dates,  or  of 
other  particulars  which  it  appeared  to  the  author  useful  to 
associate  with  the  names. 

I  have  heard  very  opposite  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  this  ingenious  system.  The  prevailing  opinion  is, 
I  believe,  against  it ;  although  it  has  been  mentioned  in 
terms  of  high  approbation  by  some  writers  of  eminence* 
Dr.  Priestley,  whose  judgment  in  matters  of  this  sort  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  respect,  has  said,  that  '^  it  is  a  method  so 
**  easily  learned,  and  which  may  be  of  so  much  use  in  re- 
"  collecting  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand,  that 
*^  he  thinks  all  persons  of  a  liberal  education  inexcusable, 
"  who  will  not  take  the  small  degree  of  pains  that  is  neces- 
^^  sary  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it ;  or  who  think  any 
^^  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  so  useful 
"  and  convenient."* 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  contri- 
vance of  the  same  kind,  to  a  particular  person,  a  great  deal 
must  depend  on  the  species  of  memory  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  his 
early  education.  Some  men,  (as  I  already  remarked,) 
especially  among  those  who  have  been  habitually  exercised 
in  childhood  in  getting  by  heart  grammar  rules)  have  an  ex- 
traordinary facility  in  acquiring  and  retaining  the  most  bar- 
barous and  the  most  insignificant  verses  ;  which  another  per- 

*  Lednrei  oo  History,  p.  157. 
VOL.  I.  49 
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son  would  find  as  difficult  to  remember,  as  the  geographical 
and  chronological  details  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
'  art  to  relieve  the  memory.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  gen- 
eral utility  of  the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled  to 
an  exclusive  preference  ;  as  one  contrivance  may  be  best 
suited  to  the  faculties  of  one  pennon,  and  a  very  different 
one  to  those  of  another. 

One  important  objection  applies  to  all  of  them,  that  they 
accustom  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  by  accidental  and 
arbitrary  connections  ;  and,  therefore,  how  much  soever 
they  may  contribute,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  an 
ostentatious  display  of  acquired  knowledge,  they  are,  per- 
haps, of  little  real  service  to  us,  when  we  are  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  I  own,  too,  I  am  very  doubt- 
ful with  respect  to  the  utility  of  a  great  part  of  that 
information  which  they  are  commonly  employed  to  impress 
on  the  memory,  and  on  which  the  generality  of  learned 
men  are  disposed  to  value  themselves.  It  certainly  is  of 
no  usp,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  subservient  to  the  gratification 
of  theii-  vanity  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  it  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention,  which  might  have  been  employed 
in  extcndini:  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To 
those,  however,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  such  con- 
trivances as  .>lr.  Ci rev's  may  be  extremely  useful:  and  to 
all  men  they  may  be  of  service,  in  fixinij  in  the  memory  those 
insulated  and  uninterestins;  particulars,  which  it  is  either 
necessary  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with,  from  their  situa- 
tion ;  or  which  custom  has  rendered,  in  the  common  opinion, 
essential  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  I  would,  in  par- 
ticular, recommend  this  author's  method  of  recollecting 
dates,  by  substituting  letters  for  the  numeral  cyphers ;  and 
forming  these  letters  into  words,  aqd  the  words  into  verses. 
I  have  found  it,  at  least  in  my  own  case,  the  most  effectual 
of  all  such  contrivances  of  which  I  have  had  esperience. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Continuation  of  the  tame  Subject  importance  of  making  a  proper  Selection  amoDf 
the  OlO^B  of  our  Knowledge,  in  order  to  derive  Advantage  from  the  Acquiaitiois 
of  Memory. 

The  cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  that  we 
can  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  use  to  us,  unless  we 
make  a  proper  selection  of  the  particulars  to  be  remem- 
bered. Such  a  selection  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  profit 
by  reading  ;  and  still  more  so,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  ob- 
servation, to  which  every  man  is  indebted  for  by  far  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  knowledge. 

When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literary  pursuit,  we  com- 
monly find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful  and  unsatisfactory. 
We  have  no  discrimination  in  our  curiosity,  and  by  grasp- 
ing at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making  those  moderate  acqui- 
sitions which  are  suited  to  our  limited  faculties.  As  our 
knowledge  extends,  we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  us,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  directing  our 
examination  to  these,  without  distracting  the  attention  with 
others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a  similar  circumstance,  that 
most  readers  complain  of  a  defect  of  memory,  when  they 
first  enter  on  the  study  of  history.  They  cannot  separate 
important  from  trifling  facts,  and  find  themselves  unable  to 
retain  any  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  our  attention  in 
the  course  of  our  studies,  it  is  useful,  before  engaging  in 
particular  pursuits,  to  acquire  as  familiar  an  acquaintance 
as  possible  with  the  great  outlines  of  the  different  branch- 
es of  science  ;  with  the  most  important  conclusions  which 
have  hitherto  been  formed  in  them,  and  with  the  most  im- 
portant desiderata  which  remain  to  be  supplied.  In  the 
case  too  of  those  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  formation  of  philosopbibal  systems^  it  may  bo  of 
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use  to  study  the  yarions  hypolhetical  theories  which  haTc 
been  proposed  for  connecting  together  and  arranging  the 
phenomena.  By  such  general  views  alone  we  can  prevent 
ourselves  from  being  lost  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  partic- 
ulars, or  can  engage  in  a  course  of  extensive  and  various 
reading,  with  an  enlightened  and  discriminating  attention. 
While  they  withdraw  our  notice  from  barren  and  insuhited 
facts,  they  direct  it  to  such  as  tend  to  illustrate  principles 
which  have  either  been  already  established,  or  which,  from 
having  that  degree  of  connection  among  themselves,  which 
is  necessary  to  give  plausibility  to  a  hypothetical  theory^ 
are  likely  to  furnish,  in  time,  the  materials  of  a  juster 
system. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I  think,  been 
led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  induction,  to  censure 
hypothetical  theories  with  too  great  a  degree  of  severitj'. 
Such  theories  have  certainly  been  frequently  of  use,  in  put- 
ting philosophers  upon  the  road  of  discovery.  Indeed,  it 
has  probably  been  in  this,  way,  that  most  discoveries  have 
been  made  ;  for  although  a  kiioivledge  of  facts  must  be  prior 
to  tlie  formation  of  a  just  theory,  yet  a  hypothetical  theory 
is  generally  our  best  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  useful  facts. 
If  a  man,  without  forming  to  himself  any  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  unknown  laws  of  nature,  were  to  set  himself 
merely  to  accumulate  facts  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps, 
stumble  upon  some  important  discover}' ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  labours  would  be  wholly  useless.  Every 
philosophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a  set  of  experi- 
mentis,  has  some  general  principle  in  his  view^  which  he 
suspects  to  be  a  law  of  nature  :^  and  although  his  conjec- 
tures may  be  often  wrong,  yet  thcj  serve  to  give  his  inqui 

*  "Rccte  fiquldem  Plato,  "Qui  aliquid  quaurit,  id  Ipsiim,  iiiod  quserit,  g^rarraU 
quadam  notione  comprehmdit :  alitor,  qui  tlrri  jxitrst,  ut  illud,  cum  fuerit  inventuiqy 
agnofcat  p**  Iddrco  tpio  aoiplior  et  c«Ttior  fucrit  anticipatio  nofitra ;  eo  magiB  dirorlJt 
et  ronipeddio«a  erit  iuvestigatio."— />6  Aug,  SciirU.  lib.  v.  rap.  3. 
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ries  a  particular  directioDy  and  to  .  bring  under  his  eye  a 
number  of  facts  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other- 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  discover 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
have  led  to  many  useful  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  math- 
ematics. And  they  have  plainly  done  so,  merely  by  limit- 
ing the  field  of  observation  and  inquiry,  and  checking  that 
indiscriminate  and  desultory  attention  which  is  so  natural 
to  an  indolent  mind.  A  hypothetical  theory,  however 
erroneous,  may  answer  a  similar  purpose.  ^'  Prudens  inteiv 
"rogatio,"  (says  Lord  Bacon,)  ''  est  dimidium  scientioe. 
**  Vaga  enim  experientia  et  se  tantum  sequens  mera  palpa- 
''  tio  est,  et  homines  potius  stupefacit  quam  informat.'^ 
What,  indeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but  so  many  hypo- 
theses which  are  proposed  as  subjects  of  examination  to 
philosophers  ?  And  did  not  even  the  great  doctrine  of 
gravitation  take  its  first  rise  from  a  fortunate  conjecture  ? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers  of  Bacon, 
that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved,  any  farther  than 
it  is  supported  by  facts,  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  to  those  writers  who  hazard  their 
conjectures  to  the  world  with  modesty  and  diffidence. 
And  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  sys- 
tematizing turn  are  not  now  so  useless  as  formerly  ;  for  we 
are  already  possessed  of  a  great  stock  of  facts ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  theory  so  bad  as  not  to  bring  together  a 
number  of  particulars  which  have  a  certain  degree  of  rela- 
tion or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our  varioiu« 
studies  ;  whether  they  are  conducted  in  tlie  way  of  reading, 
or  of  observation.  From  neither  of  these  two  sources  of 
information  can  we  hope  to  derive  much  advantage,  unless^ 
we  have  some  general  principles  to  direct  our  attention  to 
proper  objects. 
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With  respect  to  observation,  some  farther  cautions  may 
be  useful ;  for  in  guarding  against  an  indiscriminate  accu- 
mulation of  particulars,  it  is  possible  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of  inattention  to  the  phe- 
nomena which  present  themiielvcg  to  our  senses.  The 
former  is  the  errour  of  men  of  little  education ;  the  latter  is 
more  common  among  men  of  retirement  and  study. 

One  of  the  chief  effects  of  a  liberal  education,  is  to  ena- 
ble us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  present  objects  of 
our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  pleasure  on  the  past,  the 
absent,  or  the  future.  But  when  we  are  led  to  carry  these 
efforts  to  an  excess,  either  from  a  warm  and  romantic  im- 
agination, or  from  an  anxious  and  sanguine  temper,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  power  of  obsen'ation  is  likely  to  be  weaken- 
ed, and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contracted. — The  sanie 
effect  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  indulgence  in  phi- 
losophical pursuits,  before  the  mind  has  been  prepared  for 
the  study  of  general  truths  by  exercising  its  faculties  among 
particular  objects,  and  particular  occurrences.  In  this  way, 
it  contracts  an  aversion  to  the  examination  of  details,  from 
the  pleasure  which  it  has  experienced  in  the  contemplation 
or  in  the  discovery  of  general  principles.  Both  of  these 
turns  of  thought,  however,  presuppose  a  certain  degree  of 
observation ;  for  the  materials  of  imagination  are  supplied  by 
the  senses  ;  and  the  general  truths  which  occupy  the  phi- 
losopher would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  if  he  was  a 
total  stranger  to  all  experience  with  respect  to  the  course 
of  nature  and  of  human  life.  The  obsenations,  indeed, 
which  are  made  by  men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are  likely 
to  be  inaccurate  and  fallacious,  and  those  of  the  speculative 
philosopher  are  frequently  carried  no  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which  relate  to 
the  subjects  of  his  reasonings ;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  must  have  looked  abroad  occasionally  at  nature,  and 
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at  the  world ;  if  not  to  ascertain  facta  by  actual  examination, 
at  least  to  store  their  minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphysician,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the 
faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  ooly  man  who 
possesses  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  speculations 
and  reasonings.  It  is  accordingly  among  this  class  of  lite- 
rary men,  that  habits  of  inattention  to  things  external  have 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  reflectioni 
(by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending  to  the  subjects 
of  our  consciousness,)  is  the  last  of  our  intellectual  faculties 
which  unfolds  itself;  and  that  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
it  never  unfolds  itself  at  all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which 
being  subservient  merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphysical 
curiosity,  it  is  not  essentially  necessary  for  us  to  possess,  in 
any  considerable  degree.  The  power  of  observation,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  even 
of  our  animal  existence,  discovers  itself  in  infants  long  be- 
fore they  attain  the  use  of  speech  ;  or  rather,  I  should  have 
said,  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world :  and  where  na- 
ture is  allowed  free  scope,  it  continues  active  and  vigorous 
through  life.  It  was  plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  in 
infancy  and  youth  it  should  occupy  the  mind  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  that  we  should  acquire  all  our  necessary  informa- 
tion before  engaging  in  speculations  which  are  less  essential : 
and  accordingly  this  is  the  historjr  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress, in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  individuals.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  difficulty  of  metaphysical  researches 
is  undoubtedly  much  increased ;  for  the  mind  being  con- 
stantly occupied  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  about  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the 
subjects  of  consciousness,  which  are  not  to  be  surmounted, 
without  a  degree  of  patience  and  perseverance  of  which  few 
men  are  capable :  but  the  inconvenience  would  evidently 
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have  been  greatly  increased,  if  (he  order  of  nature  had,  in 
this  respect,  been  reversed,  and  if  the  curiositj  had  been 
excited  at  as  early  a  period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  intel- 
kctual  world,  as  by  those  of  the  material.  Of  what  would 
have  happened  on  this  supposition,  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment from  those  men  who,  in  consequence  of  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  metaphysical  pursuits,  have  weakened,  to  an 
unnatural  degree,  their  capacity  of  attending  to  external  ob- 
jects and  occurrences.  Few  metaphysicians,  perhaps,  are 
to  be  found,  who  are  not  de6cicnt  in  the  power  of  observa- 
tion :  for,  although  a  taste  for  such  abstract  speculations  is 
far  from  being  common,  it  is  more  apt,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  take  an  exclusive 
hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  shut  up  the  other  sources  of  intel- 
lectual improvement.  As  the  metaphysician  carries  within 
himself  the  materials  of  his  reasoning,  he  is  not  under  a 
necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  speculation  or 
amusement ;  and  unless  he  be  very  careful  to  guard  against 
the  effects  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  he  is  in  more  danger 
than  literary  men  of  any  other  denomination,  to  lose  all 
interest  about  the  common  and  proper  objects  of  human 
cnriosily. 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  apprehend 
that  the  study  of  the  mind  should  form  the  last  branch  of  the 
education  of  youth  ;  an  order  which  nature  herself  seems  to 
point  out,  by  what  I  have  already  remarked,  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  our  faculties.  After  the  understand- 
ing is  well  stored  with  particular  facts,  and  has  been  con- 
versant with  particular  scientific  pursuits,  it  will  be  enabled 
to  speculate  concerning  its  own  powers  with  additional  ad- 
vantage, and  will  run  no  hazard  of  indulging  too  far  in  such 
inquiries.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  on  this  as  well  as 
on  many  other  accounts,  than  the  conmion  practice  which 
is  followed  in  our  universities,  of  beginning  a  course  of  phi- 
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losophical  education  with  the  study  of  logic.  If  this  order 
were  completely  reversed,  and  if  the  study  of  logic  were 
delayed  till  after  the  mind  of  the  student  was  well  stored 
with  particular  facts  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  natural  and* 
civil  history,  his  attention  might  be  led  with  the  most  im- 
portant advantage,  and  without  any  danger  to  his  power  of 
observation,  to  an  examination  of  his  own  faculties  ;  which, 
besides  opening  to  him  a  new  and  pleasing  field  of  specula- 
tion, would  enable  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  of  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  of  the  habits  he 
has  formed,  and  of  the  farther  improvements  of  which  his 
mind  is  susceptible. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  an  incapa- 
«ity  of  observation,  are  very  remarkable,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  early  education.  I 
already  remarked,  that,  when  nature  is  allowed  free  scope, 
the  curiosity,  during  early  youth,  is  alive  to  every  external 
object,  and  to  every  external  occurrence,  while  the  powertf 
of  imagination  and  reflection  do  not  display  themselves  till  a 
much  later  period ;  the  former  till  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  the  latter  till  we  approach  to  manhood.  It  sometimes, 
however,  happens  that,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily  constitution,  a  child  is 
led  to  seek  amusement  from  books,  and  to  lose  a  relish  for 
those  recreations  which  are  suited  to  his  age.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  ordinary  progress  of  the  intellectual  powers  ia 
prematurely  quickened ;  but  that  best  of  all  educations  is 
lost,  which  nature  has  prepared  both  for  the  philosopher 
and  the  man  of  the  world,  amidst  the  active  sports  and  the 
hazardous  adventures  of  childhood.  It  Is  from  these  alone 
that  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  character  which 
is  suited  to  the  more  arduous  situations  of  life,  but  that  com- 
plete and  prompt  command  of  attention  to  things  external, 
without  which  the  highest  endowments  of  the  understanding, 
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however  (hey  may  fit  a  man  for  the  ftoHtary  speculations  of 
the  closet,  are  but  of  little  ukc  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  or 
for  enabling  him  to  pmfit  by  his  personal  experience. 

Where,  however,  such  habits  of  inattention  have  unfor- 
tunately been  contracted,  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  them 
as  perfectly  incurable.  The  attention,  indeed,  as  I  former- 
ly remarked,  can  seldom  be  forced  in  particular  instances  ; 
but  we  may  gradually  learn  to  place  the  objects  we  wish  to 
attend  to,  in  lights  more  interesting  than  those  in  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expect- 
ed from  a  change  of  scene,  and  a  change  of  pursuits ;  but 
above  all,  much  may  be  expected  from  foreign  travel.  The 
objects  which  we  meet  with  excite  our  surprise  by  their 
novelty ;  and  in  this  manner  we  not  only  gradually  acquire 
the  power  of  observing  and  examining  them  with  attention, 
but,  from  the  effects  of  contrast,  the  curiosity  comes  to  be 
roused  with  respect  to  the  corresponding  objects  in  our  own 
country,  which,  from  our  early  familiarity  with  them,  we 
had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  overlook.  In  this  respect 
the  effects  of  foreign  travel,  in  directing  the  attention  to 
familiar  o))jects  and  occurrences,  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  the  study  of  a  dead  or  a  foreign  language  pro- 
duces, in  leading  the  curiosity  to  examine  (he  grammatical 
structure  of  our  own. 

Considerable  advantage  may  also  be  derived,  hi  overcom- 
ing the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may  have  contracted 
to  particular  subjects,  from  studying  the  systems,  true  or 
false,  which  philosophers  have  proposed  for  explaining  or 
for  arranging  the  facts  connected  with  them.  By  means  of 
these  systems,  not  only  is  the  curiosity  circumscribed  and 
directed,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  being  enabled  to  connect  facts  with 
general  principles,  it  becomes  interested  in  the  examination 
of  those  particulars  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped 
our  notice. 
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SECTION  Via. 

Of  the  CoQMction  betwerji  Memory  and  philaaoplikal  Geniui. 

It  18  commonly  supposed,  that  genius  is  seldom  united 
with  a  very  tenacious  memory.  So  far,  however,  as  my 
own  observation  has  reached,  I  can  scarcely  recollect  one 
person  who  possesses  the  former  of  these  qualities,  without 
a  mere  than  ordinary  share  of  the  latter. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  indeed,  the  common 
opinion  has  Home  appearance  of  truth  ;  for,  we  are  naturally 
led,  in  consequence  of  the  topics  about  which  conversation 
is  usually  employed,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  memory,  by 
the  impression  which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it,  and 
these  in  general  escape  the  recollection  of  a  man  of  ability, 
not  because  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but  because  he 
does  not  attend  to  them.  It  is  probable,  likewise,  that  ac- 
cidental associations,  founded  on  contiguity  in  time  and 
place,  may  make  but  a  slight  impression  on  his  mind.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  his  stock  of  facts  is  small. 
They  are  connected  together  in  his  memory  by  principles 
of  association,  difTerent  from  those  which  prevail  in  ordinary 
minds ;  and.  they  are  on  that  very  account  the  more  useful : 
for  as  the  associations  are  founded  upon  real  connections 
among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be  less  conducive  to 
the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of  conversation,)  they 
are  of  incomparably  greater  use  in  suggesting  facls  which 
are  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  reasoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  man  of  genius,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  peculiar  strong  attachment  to  a  particular 
subject,  may  first  feel  a  want  of  inclination,  and  may  after- 
wards acquire  a  want  of  capacity  of  attending  to  common 
occurrences.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  stock  of 
ideas  in  his  mind^  is  not  inferiour  to  that  of  other  men ;  and 
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that  however  unprofitablj  he  may  have  directed  his  curios- 
itjy  the  ignorance  which  he  discovers  on  ordinary  subjects 
does  not  arise  from  a  want  of  memory,  but  from  a  peculiarity 
in  the  selection  which  he  has  made  of  the  objects  of  his 
study. 

Montaigne^  frequently  complains  in  his  writings  of  hia 
want  of  memory ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  his  ignorance  on  some  of  (he  most  ordi- 
nary topics  of  information.  But  it  is  obvious  to  any  person 
who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did 
not  proceed  from  an  original  defect  of  memory,  but  from 
the  singular  and  whimsical  direction  which  his  curiosity  had 
taken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  <<  I  can  do  nothing,"  saya 
he,  "  without  my  memorandum  book ;  and  so  great  is  my 
*<  difficulty  in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I  am  forced 
**  to  call  my  domestic  ser\'ants  by  their  offices.  I  am  igno* 
*'  rant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  use ;  of  the  differ- 
'^  ence  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth  and  in 
*^  the  granary ;  what  use  leaven  is  of  in  making  bread,  and 
^'why  wine  nui$st  stand  some  time  in  the  vat  before  it  fer- 
"ments."  Yet  the  same  author  appears  evidently,  from 
his  writings,  to  have  had  his  memory  stored  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  apothegms,  and  of  historical  passages,  which  had 
struck  his  imagination  ;  and  to  have  been  familiarly  ac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  absurd  and 
exploded  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  with  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the  plenum  and  va<« 
cuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the  water  of  Thales, 
the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of  Parnienides,  and 
the  imity  of  Musa;us.  In  complaining  too  of  his  want  of 
presence  of  mind,  he  indirectly  acknowledges  a  degree  of 

*  ]1  n*cst  hommr  i.  qui  il  {.irse.si  mal  cle  sc  metier  dc  parUr  de  mciiiolre.  Car  je 
ii*en  rccojjnoy  qiia*i  trace  rn  iiioy ;  vi  ne  pcnse  qu'il  >■  en  itit  an  uiondc  unc  autre  s» 
,Tiarveilleu;c  en  defaillanre  Esmii  rft  Montaionb,  liv.  i.  ch.  9 
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memory  which,  if  it  had  been  judiciousij  employed,  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  all 
those  common  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  deficient.  ''  When  I  have  an  oration  to 
''speak,"  says  he,  "of  any  considerable  length,  I  am  reduced 
''  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  getting  it,  word  for  word,  by 
«« heart." 

The  strange  and  apparently  inconsistent  combination  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings  of  Montaigne 
exhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  seems  to  have  formed  too 
low  an  opinion  both  of  his  genius  and  character)  to  tax  him 
with  affectation ;  and  even  to  call  in  question  the  credibil- 
ity of  some  of  his  assertions.  But  no  one  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  this  most  amusing  author,  can  reasonably 
9uspect  his  veracity ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  I  can 
give  him  complete  credit,  not  only  from  my  general  opinion 
of  his  sincerity,  but  from  having  observed,  in  the  course  of 
my  own  experience,  more  than  one  example  of  the  same 
sort  of  combination ;  not  indeed  carried  to  such  a  length  as 
Montaigne  describes,  but  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  It. 

The  observations  which  have  already  been  made,  account, 
in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion,  that  genius  and 
memory  are  seldom  united  in  great  degrees  in  the  same 
person ;  and  at  the  same  time  shew,  that  some  of  the  facts? 
on  which  that  opinion  is  founded,  do  not  justify  such  a  con- 
clusion. Besides  these,  however,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances, which  at  first  view,  seem  rather  to  indicate  an 
inconsistency  between  extensive  memory  and  original 
genius. 

The  species  of  memory  which  excites  the  greatest  degree 
of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  is  a 
memory  for  detached  and  insulated  facts ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  those  men  who  are  possessed  of  it,  arc  very  seldom 
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distinguished  by  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Such  a  spe- 
cies of  ineniorj  is  unfavourable  to  philosophical  arrange- 
ment, because  it  in  part  supplies  the  place  of  arrangement. 
One  great  use  of  philosophy,  as  I  already  shewed,  is  to  give 
us  an  extensive  command  of  particular  truths,  by  fumisliing 
us  with  general  principles,  under  which  a  number  of  such 
truths  is  comprehended.  A  person  in  whose  mind  casual 
associations  of  time  and  place  make  a  lasting  impression,  has 
not  the  same  inducements  to  philosophize,  with  others  n  iio 
connect  facts  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of  cause  and 
efTect,  or  of  premises  and  conclusion.  I  have  heard  it 
observed,  that  those  men  who  have  risen  to  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  profession  of  law,  liave  been  in  general  such 
as  had,  at  first,  an  aversion  to  the  study.  The  reason  pro- 
bably is,  that  to  a  mind  fond  of  general  principles,  every 
study  must  be  at  first  disgusting,  which  presents  to  it  a 
chaos  of  facts  apparently  unconnected  with  each  other. 
But  this  love  of  arrangement,  if  united  with  persevering 
industry,  will  at  last  conquer  every  diflSculty  ;  will  uitroduce 
order  into  what  seemed  on  a  superficial  view,  a  mass  of 
confusion,  and  reduce  the  dry  and  uninteresting  detail  of 
positive  statutes  hito  a  system  comparatively  luminous  and 
beautiful. 

The  observation,  I  believe,  mjiy  be  made  more  general, 
and  may  be  applied  to  every  science  in  which  there  is  a 
great  multiplicity  of  fiicts  to  be  remembered.  A  man  des- 
titute of  genius  may,  with  little  eilbrt,  treasure  up  in  his 
memory  a  number  of  particulaj's  in  chemistry  or  natural 
histor}',  which  he  refers  to  no  principle,  and  from  which  he 
deduces  no  conclusion ;  and  from  his  facility  in  acquiring 
this  stock  of  information,  mav  flatter  himself  with  the  belief 
that  he  possesses  a  natural  taste  for  these  branches  of 
knowlod|;e.  But  they  who  are  really  destined  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  science,  when  th<?y  first  enter  on  new 
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pursuitR,  feel  their  attention  distracted,  and  their  memory 
overloaded  with  facts  among  which  they  can  trace  no  rela- 
tion, and  are  sometimes  apt  to  despair  entirely  of  their  future 
progress.  In  due  time,  however,  their  superiority  appears, 
and  arises  in  part  from  that  very  dissatisfaction  which  they 
at  first  experienced,  and  which  does  not  cease  (o  stimulate 
their  inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidst  a  chaos 
of  apparently  unconnected  materials,  that  simplicity  and 
beauty  which  always  characterize  the  operations  of  nature. 

There  are,  besides,  other  circumstances  which  retard  the 
progress  of  a  man  of  genius,  when  he  enters  on  a  new  pur- 
suit, and  which  sometimes  render  him  apparently  inferiour  to 
those  who  are  possessed  of  ordinary  capacity.  A  want  of 
curiosity,*  and  of  invention,  facilitates  greatly  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  It  renders  the  mind  passive,  in  receiving 
the  ideas  of  others,  and  saves  all  the  time  which  might  be 
employed  in  examining  their  foundation,  or  in  tracing  their 
consequences.  They  who  are  possessed  of  much  acutenesa 
and  originality,  enter  with  difficulty  into  the  views  of  others  ; 
not  from  any  defect  in  their  power  of  apprehension,  but 
because  they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have  not 
examined  ;  and  because  their  attention  is  often  seduced  by 
their  own  speculations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  u 
man  of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himself  surpassed  by  othei's : 
he  has  commonly  his  information  much  less  at  command, 
than  those  who  are  possessed  of  an  inferiour  degree  of 
originality;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  he  has  it 
least  of  all  at  command  on  those  subjects  on  which  he  has 
found  his  invention  most  fertile.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  was  often  at  a  loss,  when  the 

*  I  mean  a  want  of  curiosity  ahoiil  truth.  "  There  are  many  ment**  says  Dr.  Cut- 
ler, "who  have  a  itroog  euriotity  to  know  what  isfaid,  who  have  little  or  no  njria<iity 
tokDowlrhitbtnK.'^ 
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conversation  turned  on  his  own  discoveries.^  It  is  probable 
that  they  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  his  mind,  and  that 
a  consciousness  of  his  inventive  powers  prevented  him  from 
taking  much  pains  to  treasure  them  up  in  his  memory.  Men 
of  little  ingenuity  seldom  forget  the  ideas  they  acquire ;  be- 
cause they  know  that  when  an  occasion  occurs  for  applying 
their  knowledge  to  use,  they  must  trust  to  memory  and  not 
to  invention.  Explain  an  arithmetical  rule  to  a  person  of 
common  understanding,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science ;  he  will  soon  get  the  rule  by  heart, 
and  become  dexterous  in  the  application  of  it.  Another, 
of  more  ingenuit}',  will  examine  the  principle  of  the  rule 
before  he  applies  it  to  use,  and  will  scarcely  take  the  trouble 
to  commit  to  memory  a  process,  which  he  knows  he  can,  at 
any  time,  with  a  little  reflection,  recover.  The  consequence 
will  be,  that,  in  the  practice  of  calculation,  he  will  appear 
more  slow  and  hesitating,  than  if  he  followed  the  received 
rules  of  arithmetic  without  reflection  or  reasoning. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happens  e\ery  day  in  con- 
versation. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  we  an- 
nounce in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  result  of  reasoning  on 
the  spot,  but  have  been  previously  formed  in  the  closet,  or 
perhaps  have  been  adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of 
otherfi.  The  promptitude,  therefore,  with  which  a  man 
doc  ides  in  ordinary  discourse,  is  not  a  certain  test  of  the 
quickness  of  his  apprehension  ;t  as  it  may  perhaps  arise 
from  those  unconmion  eflbrts  to  furnish  the  memory  with 
acquired  knowledge,  by  which  men  of  slow  parts  endeavour 
to  compensate  for  their  want  of  invention ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  consciousness  of  originality 
may  give  rise  to  a  manner  apparently  embarrassed,  by  lead- 

"See  Note  (T.) 

-f  Mcmoria  facit  prompti  inf^nii  famam,  ut  ilia  qtisp  dicunas,  noa  domo  attuUsiie, 
fed  ibi  protimv  »imp8i»<e  videaiuur.  Qunctil.  Inst.  OrtU,  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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ing  the  person  who  feels  it,  to  trust  too  much  to  extempore 
exertions.^ 

In  general,  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
those  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree  of  acquired 
information,  which  they  have  always  at  command,  or  who 
have  rendered  their  own  discoveries  so  familiar  to  them,  at 
always  to  be  in  a  condition  to  explain  them,  without  recol- 
lection, are  very  seldom  possessed  of  much  invention^  or 
even  of  much  quickness  of  apprehension.  A  man  of  original 
genius,  who  is  fond  of  exercising  his  reasoning  powers  anew 
on  every  point  as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  submit 
to  rehearse  the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  deduced  from  previous  reflection, 
often  appears,  to  superficial  observers,  to  fall  below  the  level 
of  ordinary  understandings ;  while  another,  destitute  both  of 
quickness  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that  promptitude  in 
his  decisions,  which  arises  from  the  inferiority  of  his  Intel* 
lectual  abilities. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  last 
description  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  conversation  they  form 
the  most  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  most  instructive  comp 
panions.  How  inexhaustible  soever  the  invention  of  an 
individual  may  be,  the  variety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  useful  and  ciirioua 
information  of  which  the  world  is  already  possessed.  The 
conversation,  accordingly,  of  men  of  genius,  is  sometimes 

*  In  the  foregoing  observationB  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied,  that  originaBty  oC 
genius  u  incompatible  with  a  ready  recollection  oT  acquired  knowledge;  but  oatf 
that  it  has  a  tendency  unfavourable  to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  pRictiee  will  com- 
monly be  necessary  to  familiarixe  tlie  mind  of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas  of  otben, 
or  even  to  the  conclusions  of  liis  own  understanding,  than  are  requisite  in  ordinaiy 
cases.  Habits  of  literary  conversation,  and,  still  more,  habits  of  extempore  diacuniQD 
in  a  popular  assembly,  are  peculiarly  useful  in  giving  us  a  ready  and  practical  com- 
mand of  our  knowledge.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  tlie  following  aphorism  of 
Bacon :  **  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  correct,  man,  and  speaking  a  rea^y 
man."  8eeaeoinmeotaiyoDthisaphorisfl^inoo«of  the  Nimbsn  of  the  Adventurer. 
VOL.  !•  ^1 
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«3itremel7  limited ;  and  is  interesting  to  the  few  alone,  who 
know  the  value,  and  who  can  distinguish  the  marks  of  ori- 
ginalitj.  In  consequence  too  of  that  partiality  which  every 
man  feels  for  his  own  speculations,  they  are  more  in  danger 
f^  being  dogmatical  and  disputatious,  than  those  who  have 
no  system  which  they  are  interested  to  defend. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  authors.     A 
book  which  contains  the  discoveries  of  one  individual  only, 
may  be  admired  by  a  few,  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  science  to  which  it  relates,  but  it 
has  little  chance  for  popularity  with  the  multitude.     An 
anflior  who  possesses  industry  sufficient  to  collect  the  ideas 
of  others,  and  judgment  sufficient  to  arrange  them  skilfully, 
is  the  most  likely  person  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  literary 
fame :  and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened  judgesi, 
invention  forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  genius,  yet  if 
coounonly  happens  that  the  objects  of  public  admiration  are 
men  who  are  much  less  distinguished  by  this  quality,  than 
by  extensive  learning  and  cultivated  taite.     Perhaps  too, 
for  the  multitude,  the  latter  class  of  authors  is  the  most 
useful ;  as  their  writings  contain  the  more  solid  discoveriea 
which  others  have  brought  to  light,  separated  from  those 
errours  with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the  first  forma- 
tion of  a  system. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

OF  IMAGIVATIOH. 

SECTION  I. 
Analysis  of  Imagnuitioo. 

I?r  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between  Conception  and 
Imagination,  I  have  alreadj  observedy  that  the  province  of 
the  former  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what 
we  have  formerly  felt  and  perceived ;  that  of  the  latter,  to 
make  a  selection  of  qualities  and  of  circumstances  from  a 
variety  of  different  objects,  and  by  combining  and  dispos- 
ing these,  to  form  a  new  creation  of  .its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted,  in  general,  by  mo* 
dern  philosophers,  the  province  of  imagination  would  appear 
to  be  limited  to  objects  of  sight.  <^  It  is  the  sense  of  sight,'' 
(says  Mr.  Addison,)  ^^  which  furnishes  the  Imaginatkm 
^  with  its  ideas  ;  so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  Imagination^  I 
^'  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when 
^<  we  have  them  actually  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their 
"  ideas  into  our  minds,  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions, 
^'  or  any  the  like  occasions.  We  cannot,  indeed,  have  a 
*'  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not  make  its  first  en- 
^'  trance  through  the  sight."  Agreeably  to  the  same  view 
of  the  subject,  Dr.  Reid  observes,  that  **  Imagination  pro- 
'^  perly  signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight ;  the 
*^  former  power  being  distinguished  from  the  latter,  as  a 
'^  part  from  the  whole." 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  imagination  to  one 
particular  class  of  our  perceptions  is  altogether  arbitrary, 
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•eeniB  to  me  to  be  evident ;  for,  although  the  greater  part 
of  the  materials  which  imagination  combines  be  supplied 
hy  this  sense,  it  is  nevertheless  indisputable,  that  our  other 
perceptive  faculties  also  contribute  occasionally  their  shau-e. 
How  manj  pleasing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves ;  not 
to  mention  that  sisler  art,  whose  magical  influence  over  the 
human  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  highest  boast  of 
poetry  to  celebrate !  In  the  following  passage,  even  the 
more  gross  sensations  of  Taste  form  the  subject  of  an 
ideal  repast,  on  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  with 
•dme  complacency ;  particularly  after  a  perusal  of  the  pre* 
ceding  lines,  in  which  the  Poet  describes  "  the  wonders  of 
«<  the  Torrid  Zone." 

Boor  me,  Foboim  !  to  thy  citroo  grorM ; 
To  where  the  lemoD  nnd  the  picrciDg  Ume, 
With  the  dec^  onngf,  glowing  through  the  greeo. 
Their  lighter  gloricf  blend.    Lblj  me  reeHnM 
Beoesth  the  ipreading  ttaarind  thtt  ibalDBi, 
FtnnM  by  the  breeM,  iti  fever-cooling  finiit  : 
Or,  itretchM  amid  these  orchards  of  the  wn, 
O  let  me  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl, 
More  bounteoa  iu  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours !   Nor,  on  its  ilender  twigf 
Low  bending,  be  the  ftill  pomegranate  scomM ; 
Nor,  crecfiing  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  betriGi.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  aboye  festidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  Poets  imagM  in  the  golden  age : 
Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  spiny  coat, 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove  !* 

What  an  assemblage  of  other  conceptions,  different  from 
all  those  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of  Virgil  cook 
bined  in  one  distich  I 


^  Thom8on*s  Suipmcr. 
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Hie  gelidi  fontes,  Lie  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hic  nemui :  hie  ipso  tecum  ooosumerer  ttvo. 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  shove,  how  inade- 
quate a  notion  of  the  province  of  Imagination  (considered 
even  in  its  reference  to  the  sensible  world)  is  conveyed  by 
the  definitions  of  Mr.  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Reid. — But  the 
sensible  world,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  the  only  field 
where  Imagination  exerts  her  powers.  All  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  supply  materhls  to  her  forming  hand; 
diversifying  infinitely  the  works  she  produces,  while  the 
mode  of  her  operation  remains  essentially  uniform.  As  it 
is  the  same  power  of  Reasoning  which  enables  us  to  carry 
on  our  investigations  with  respect  to  individual  objects, 
and  with  respect  to  classes  or  genera ;  so  it  was  by  the 
same  process  of  Analysis  and  Combination,  that  the  ge« 
nius  of  Milton  produced  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  that  of 
Harrington,  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana;  and  that  of 
Shakespeare,  the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Falstaff.  The 
difference  between  these  several  efforts  of  invention,  con- 
sists only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  materials 
were  acquired ;  as  far  as  the  power  of  Imagination  is  con- 
cerned, the  processes  are  perfectly  analogous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to  limit 
the  province  of  imagination  to  objects  of  sight,  have  plainly 
proceeded  from  a  very' important  fact,  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  illustrate  more  particularly ; — That  the  mind 
has  a  greater  facility,  and,  of  consequence,  a  greater  delight 
in  recalling  the  perceptions  of  this  sense  than  those  of  any 
of  the  others  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  variety  of  quali- 
ties perceived  by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  this  sense, 
accordingly,  which  supplies  the  painter  and  the  statuary 
with  all  the  subjects  on  which  their  genius  is  exercised ; 
and  which  Aimishes  to  the  descriptive  poet  the  largest  and 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  materials  which  he  com- 
bines.    In  that  absurd  species  of  prose  composition,  too. 
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which  borders  on  poetrj,  nothing  is  more  remarkdble  thaa 
the  predominance  of  phrases  that  recal  to  the  memorj  glar- 
ing colours,  and  those  splendid  appearances  of  nalnrey 
which  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  eje.    It  has  been 
mentioned  by  different  writers,  as  a  characteristical  circum- 
stance in  the  Oriental  or  Asiatic  style,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  metaphors  are  taken  from  the  celestial  luminaries. 
"The  Works  of  the  Persians,"  (says  M.  de  Voltaire,) 
arc  like  the  titles  of  their  kings,  in  which  we  are  perpetu- 
ally dazzled  with  the  sun  and  the  moon/'     Sir  William 
Jones,  in  a  short  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  Eastern  Nations, 
has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  bad 
taste  of  the  Asiatics,  but  to  the  old  language  and  popular 
religion  of  their  country.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the  very 
same  criticism  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  juvenile  pro- 
ductions of  every  author  possessed  of  a  warm  imagination ; 
and  to  the  compositions  of  every  people  among  whom  a 
cultivated  and  philosophical  taste  has  not  established  a  suf- 
ficiently marked  distinction  between  the  appropriate  styles 
of  poetry  and  of  prose.     The  account  given  by  the  Abb^ 
Girard  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  PhibuSy  as  employed  by 
the  French  critics,  confirms  strongly  this  observation.  ^'Le 
Phebus  a  un  brillant  qui  signifie,  ou  semble  signi6er  quel- 
que  chose :  le  soleil  y  entre  d'ordinaire ;  &  c'est  peut-etre 
ce  qui,  en  notre  langue,  a  donn6  lieu  au  nom  de  Phibtis.**'^ 
Agreeably  to  these  principles,  Gray,  in  describing  the 
hifantine  reveries  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed,  with  exquisite 
judgment,  on  this  class  of  our  conceptions : 

Vet  oft  befOTe  his  infant  eye  woold  run 
Such  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Musc*b  ray 
With  Orient  hues    • 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  easily  understood,  why 
the  word  Iinaginationy  in  its  most  ordinary  acceptatidj^, 

*  S>TX)oymes  Francoit. 
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■hould  be  applied  to  cases  where  our  conceptions  are  de« 
rived  from  the  sense  of  sight ;  although  the  province  of  this 
power  be,  in  fact,  as  unlimited  as  the  sphere  of  human  en- 
jojmeDt  and  of  human  thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  those 
partial  definitions  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correct ; 
and  hence  too,  the  origin  of  the  word  Imagination ;  the 
etymology  of  which  implies  manifestly  a  reference  to  visible 
objects. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  imagination  may  dis 
play  itself,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  contained  in  this 
chapter  will  be  found  to  apply,  under  proper  limitations ; 
but,  in  order  to  render  the  subject  more  obvious  to  the 
reader's  examination,  I  shall,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  it, 
endeavour  to  convey  my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particu- 
lar examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles ;  leaving 
it  to  his  own  judgment  to  determine,  with  what  modifications 
the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led,  may  be  extended  to 
other  combinations  of  circumstances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this  part  of  ouf 
constitution  presents  io  our  examination,  the  combinations 
which  the  mind  forms  out  of  materials  supplied  by  the  power 
of  conception  recommend  themselves  strongly,  both  by  their 
simplicity,  and  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  discussions 
to  which  they  lead.  I  shall  avail  myself,  therefore,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  the  following  inquiries,  of  whatever 
illustrations  I  am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arts  of  Poetry  and 
of  Painting ;  the  operations  of  imagination  in  these  arts 
furnishing  the  most  intelligible  and  pleasing  exemplifications 
of  the  imtellectual  processes,  by  which,  in  those  analogous 
but  less  palpable  instances  that  fall  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Moralist,  the  mind  deviates  from  the  models  present- 
ed to  it  by  experience,  and  forms  to  itself  new  and  untried 
objects  of  pursuit.  It  is  in  consequence  of  such  processes 
(which,  how  little  soever  they  may  be  attended  to,  are  habit- 
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ually  passing  in  the  thoughts  of  all  men,)  that  human  affaire 
Exhibit  so  busj  and  so  various  a  scene ;  tending,  in  one 
case,  to  improvement,  and,  in  another,  to  decline  ;  accord- 
ing as  our  notions  of  excellence  and  of  happiness  are  just  or 
erroneous. 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  imagi- 
nation is  a  complex  power.^  It  includes  Conception  or 
simple  Apprehension,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of 
those  former  objects  of  perception  or  of  knowledge,  out  of 
which  we  are  to  make  a  selection  ;  Abstraction,  which  sep- 
arates the  selected  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circum- 
stances which  are  connected  with  them  in  nature  ;  and 
Judgment  or  Taste,  which  selects  the  materials,  and  directs 
their  combination.  To  these  powers,  we  may  add,  that 
particular  habit  of  association  to  which  I  formerly  gave  the 
name  of  fancy ;  as  it  is  this  which  presents  to  our  choice, 
all  the  different  materials  which  are  subservient  to  the  ef- 
forts of  imagination,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  forming  the  ground-work  of  poetical  genius. 

To  illustrate  these  observations,  let  us  consider  the  steps 
by  which  Milton  must  have  proceeded  in  creating  his  im- 
aginary garden  of  Eden.  When  he  first  proposed  to  him- 
self that  subject  of  description,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  he  had 
seen  crowded  into  his  mind.  The  association  of  ideas  8Ug« 
gested  them,  afkd  the  power  of  conception  placed  each  of 
them  before  him  with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfections.  la 
every  natural  scene,  if  we  destine  it  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, there  are  defects  anJ  redundancies,  which  art  may 
feometi/ncs,  but  cannot  always,  correct.  But  the  power  of 
imagination  is  unlimited.  She  can  create  and  aiiniliilate  ; 
and  dispose,  at  pleasure,  her  woods,  her  rocks,  and  her  riv- 
ers.    Milton,  accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden  from 
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an/  one  scene,  but  would  select  from  each  the  features 
which  were  most  eminently  beautiful.  The  power  of  ab- 
straction enabled  him  to  make  the  separation,  and  taste  di- 
rected him  in  the  selection.  Thus  he  was  furnished  with 
his  materials  ;  by  a  skilful  combination  of  M'hich,  he  has 
created  a  landscape,  more  perfect  probably  in  all  its  parts, 
than  was  ever  realized  in  nature ;  and  certainly  very  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  which  this  country  exhibited,  at  the 
period  when  he  wrote.  It  is  a  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free  from  the  defects  of  the 
old  English  garden,  and  is  imagined  on  the  same  principles 
which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  age  to  carry  into 
execution. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
Imagination  is  not  a  simple  power  of  the  mind,  like  Atten- 
tion, Conception,  or  Abstraction ;  but  that  it  is  formed  by 
a  combination  of  various  faculties.  It  is  farther  evident, 
that  it  must  appear  under  very  different  forms,  in  the  case 
of  different  individuals ;  as  some  of  its  component  parts  are 
liable  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidental 
circumstances.  The  variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  combinations  of  the  Poet  or  the  Painter  are 
formed,  will  depend  much  on  the  tendency  of  external  situ- 
ation to  store  the  mind  with  a  multiplicity  of  Conceptions ; 
and  the  beauty  of  these  combinations  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  success  with  which  the  power  of  Taste  has  been  cul- 
tivated. What  we  call,  therefore,  the  power  of  Imagina- 
tion, is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  result  of  acquired 
habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accomplishment  formed 
by  experience  and  situation  ;  and  which,  in  its  different 
gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the  first  efforts 
of  untutored  genius,  and  the  sublime  creations  of  Baphael 
or  of  Milton. 
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An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagination  conBtitutea  poetical 
genius  ;  a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  displayed  in  poe- 
tical composition,  is  also  the  foundation  (though  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner)  of  various  other  Arts.  A  few 
remarks  on  the  relation  which  Imagination  bears  to  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  will  throw  additional  light  on 
its  nature  and  office. 


SECTIOIf  IT. 
Of  ImapnatioD  coosidercd  in  its  Relation  to  some  of  the  Fine  Arti. 

Among  the  Arts  connected  with  Imagination,  some  not 
only  take  their  rise  from  this  power,  but  produce  objects 
which  are  addressed  to  it.  Others  take  their  rise  from  Ima- 
gination, but  produce  objects  which  are  addressed  to  the 
power  of  Perception. 

To  the  latter  of  these  two  classes  of  Arts,  belongs  that 
of  Gardening ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  the  art  of 
creating  Landscape.  In  this  Art,  the  designer  is  limited  in 
his  creation  by  nature  ;  and  his  only  province  is  to  correct, 
to  improve,  and  to  adorn.  As  he  cannot  repeat  his  expe- 
riments, in  order  to  observe  the  effect,  he  must  call  up,  in 
his  imagination,  the  scene  which  he  means  to  produce ;  and 
apply  to  this  imaginary  scene  his  taste  and  his  judgment ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  a  lively  conception  of  visible  objects, 
he  must  add  a  power  (wliich  long  experience  and  attentive 
observation  alone  can  give  him)  of  judging  beforehand,  of 
the  effect  which  they  would  produce,  if  they  were  ac^ 
tually  exhibited  to  his  senses.  This  power  forms  what 
Lord  Chatham  beautifully  ami  expressively  called,  (he  Pro- 
phetic Eye  of  Taste  ;  that  eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the 
language  of  Mr.  Gray)  "  sees  all  the  beauties  that  a  place 
**  is  susceptible  of,  long  before  they  are  born ;  and  when 
"  it  plants  a  seedling,  already  sits  under  the  shade  of  if. 
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and  enjojs  the  efTect  it  will  have,  from  every  point  of 

view  that  lies  in. the  prospect."^  But  although  the  artiat 
who  creates  a  landscape,  copies  it  from  his  imagination,  the 
scene  which  he  exhibits  is  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  may 
produce  its  full  effect  on  the  minds  of  others,  without  any 
effort  on  their  part,  either  of  imagination  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  remark,  that,  in  the  last  observation,  I  speak  merely  of 
the  natural  effects  produced  by  a  landscape,  and  abstract 
entirely  from  the  pleasure  which  may  result  from  an  acci- 
dental association  of  ideas  with  a  particular  scene.  The 
effect  resulting  from  such  associations  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  liveliness  with  which  the  associated 
objects  are  conceived,  and  on  the  affecting  nature  of  the 
pictures  which  a  creative  imagination,  when  once  roused, 
will  present  to  the  mind ;  but  the  pleasures  thus  arising 
from  the  accidental  exercise  that  a  landscape  may  give  to 
the  imagination,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  which 
it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  those  instances  in  which  it 
exhibits  a  faithful  copy  of  a  particular  object,)  the  original 
idea  must  be  formed  in  the  imagination :  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  exercise  of  imagination  must  concur  with  perception, 
before  the  picture  can  produce  that  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  which  the  artist  has  in  view.  Painting,  there* 
fore,  does  not  belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  classes  of 
Arts  formerly  mentioned,  but  has  something  in  common 
with  them  both. 

As  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exactly  what  he 
sees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  general  rules ;  and 
he  requires  no  aid  from  that  creative  genius  which  is  char- 
acteristical  of  the  Poet.  The  pleasure,  however,  which 
results  from  painting,  considered  merely  as  an  imitative  art; 

♦  iiRAT'ii  workf,  by  Maron,  p.  277 
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is  extrrniBly  trifling ;  and  is  specitically  different  from  that 
which  it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination. 
Even  in  portrait-painting,  the  servile  copyist  of  nature  is  re- 
garded in  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a  tradesman.  **  De- 
"  ception/'  (as  Reynolds  has  excellently  observed,)  "  instead 
"  of  advancing  the  art,  is,  in  reality,  carrying  it  back  to  its 
'*  infant  state.  Tlie  first  essays  of  Painting  were  certainly 
**  nothing  but  mere  imitations  of  individual  objects  ;  and 
^*  when  this  amounted  to  a  deception,  the  artist  had  acconi- 
**  plished  his  purpose."* 

When  the  history  or  the  landscape  Painter  indulges  his 
genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own,  he  vies  with 
the  Poet  in  the  noblest  exertion  of  the  poetical  art :  and  he 
avails  himself  of  his  professional  skill,  as  the  Poet  avails 
himself  of  language,  only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  niiud. 
To  deceive  the  eye  by  accurate  representations  of  parti- 
cular forms,  is  no  longer  his  ann ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  an 
expressive  pencil,  to  speak  to  the  imaginations  of  others. 
Imitation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  which  he  proposes  to 
himself,  but  the  means  which  he  employs  in  order  to  ac- 
complish it :  nay,  if  the  imitation  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
preclude  all  exercise  of  the  spectator's  imagination,  it  will 
disappoint,  in  a  great  measure,  the  purpose  of  the  artist. 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  species  of  composition,  in 
which  one  person  attempts,  by  means  of  language,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  another,  the  objects  of^iis  own  imagina- 
tion, this  power  is  necessary,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
to  the  author  and  to  the  reader.  When  we  peruse  a  de- 
scription, we  naturally  feci  a  disposition  to  form,  in  our  own 
minds,  a  distinct  picture  of  what  is  described ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  attention  and  interest  which  the  subject 
excites,  the  picture  becomes  steady  and  determinate.      It  is 

*  Notui  an  MiksoN*ti  Tr:inj«l:ition  of  Fhisnot*s  Poem  on  Uic  Xri  of  Piuntjii*.' 
p.  114. 
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scarcely  possible  for  ua  to  hear  much  of  a  particular  town, 
without  forming  some  notion  of  its  figure  and  size  and 
situation ;  and  in  reading  history  and  poetry,  I  believe  it 
seldom  happens,  that  we  do  not  annex  imaginary  appear- 
ances to  the  names  of  our  favourite  characters.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  certain,  that  the  imaginations  of  no  two 
men  coincide  upon  such  occasions ;  and,  therefore,  though 
both  may  be  pleased,  the  agreeable  impressions  which 
they  feel,  may  be  widely  different  from  each  other,  accord- 
uig  as  the  pictures  by  which  they  are  produced  are  more 
or  less  happily  imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  person 
accustomed  to  dramatic  reading  sees,  for  the  first  time, 
one  of  his  favourite  characters  represented  on  the  stage,  he 
is  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  exhibition,  however  emi- 
nent the  actor  may  be ;  and  if  he  should  happen,  before 
this  representation,  to  have  been  very  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  character,  the  case  may  continue  to  be  the  same 
through  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  received 
from  any  Falstaff*  on  the  stage,  half  the  pleasure  which 
Shakespeare  gives  me  in  the  closet ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  I  should  feel  some  degree  of  uneasiness,  if  I  were  pre- 
sent at  any  attempt  to  personate  the  figure  or  the  voice  of 
Don  Quixote  or  Sancho  Panca.  It  is  not  always  that  the 
actor,  on  such  occasions,  falls  short  of  our  expectation.  He 
disappoints  us,  by  exhibiting  something  different  from 
what  our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  conse- 
quently appears  to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  unfaithful 
representation  of  the  Poet's  idea:  and  until  a  frecjucnt 
repetition  of  the  performance  lias  completely  obliterated 
our  former  impressions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an 
adequate  estimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  observations  may  be  applied  to  other  siibjecffs. 
The  sight  of  any  natural  scene,  or  of  any  work  of  art,  pro- 
vided we  have  not  previously  heard  of  it,  commonly  pvn- 
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duces  a  greater  efTect,  at  first,  than  ever  afterwards  :  but  if, 
in  consequence  pf  a  description,  we  have  been  led  to  form 
aprevi4>us  notion  of  it,  I  apprehend,  the  effect  will  be  found 
less  pleasing,  the  first  time  it  is  seen,  than  the  second. 
Althougli  the  description  should  fall  short  greatly  of  the 
reality,  yet  the  disappointment  which  we  feel,  on  meeting 
with  something  different  from  what  we  expected,  diminishes 
our  satisfaction.  The  second  time  we  see  the  scene,  the 
effect  of  novelty  is  indeed  less  than  before;  but  it  is  still 
considerable,  and  the  imagination  now  anticipiites  nothing 
which  is  not  realized  in  the  perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  so  few  are  to  be  found  who  have  a  genuine 
relish  for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The  designs  of  Kent  and 
of  Brown  evince  in  their  authors  a  degree  of  imagination 
entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the  descriptive  Poet ;  but 
when  they  are  once  executed,  their  beauties  (excepting 
those  which  result  from  association)  meet  the  eye  of  every 
spectator.  In  poetry  the  effect  is  inconsiderable,  unless 
upon  a  mind  which  possesses  some  degree  of  the  author^s 
genius ;  a  mind  amply  furnished,  by  its  previous  habits, 
with  the  means  of  interpreting  the  language  which  he  em- 
ploys ;  and  able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to  co-operate  with 
the  efforts  of  his  art. 

It  has  l>een  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words  which 
express  complex  ideas,  seldom  convey  precisely  the  same 
meaning  to  different  individuals,  and  that  hence  arises  much 
of  the  ambiguity  of  language.  The  same  observation  holds, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  with  respect  to  the  names  of 
sensible  objects.  When  the  words  River,  Mountain,  Grove, 
occur  in  a  description,  a  person  of  lively  conceptions  natu- 
rally thinks  of  some  particular  river,  mountain,  and  grove, 
Uiat  have  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  whatever 
ihe  notions  are,  which  he  is  led  by  his  imagination  to  form 
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of  these  objects,  thej  must  necessarily  approach  to  the 
standard  of  what  he  has  seen.  Hence  it  is  evident  that, 
according  to  the  different  habits  and  education  of  individ- 
uals ;  according  to  the  liveliness  of  their  conceptions,  and 
according  to  the  creative  power  of  their  imaginations,  (he 
same  words  will  produce  very  different  effects  on  dif- 
(erent  minds*  When  a  person  who  has  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  country,  reads  a  descriplion  of  a  rural  retire- 
ment ;  the  house,  the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was 
first  accustomed,  present  themselves  spontaneously  to  his 
conception,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  the  recollection  of 
his  early  friendships,  and  all  those  pleasing  ideas  which  are 
commonly  associated  with  the  scenes  of  childhood  and  of 
youth.  How  different  is  the  effect  of  the  description  upon 
his  mind,  from  what  it  would  produce  on  one  who  has 
passed  his  tender  years  at  a  distance  from  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  whose  infant  sports  are  connected  in  his  memory 
with  the  gloomy  alleys  of  a  commercial  city  ! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular  words  of 
a  description,  that  the  powers  of  Imagination  and  Concep- 
tion are  employed.  They  are  farther  necessary  for  filling 
up  the  different  parts  of -that  picture,  of  which  the  most 
minute  describer  can  only  trace  the  outline.  In  the  best 
description,  there  is  much  left  to  the  reader  to  supply  ;  and 
the  effect  which  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  taste  with  which 
the  picture  is  finished.  It  is  therefore  possible,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  happiest  efforts  of  poetical  genius  may  be 
perused  with  perfect  indifference  by  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  and  not  destitute  of  natural  sensibility  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  cold  and  common-place  description 
may  be  the  means  of  awakening,  in  a  rich  and  glowing 
imagination,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  as 
taking  their  rise  from  the  imagination,  have  this  in  common, 
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that  their  primary  object  is  to  please.     This  obserration 
applies  to  (he   art  of  Poetry,  no  less  than  to  the  others  ; 
nay,  it  is  this  circumstance  which  characterizes  Poetry,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  olher  classes  of  literary  compo- 
sition.    The  object  of  (he  Philosopher  is  to  inform  and  en- 
lighten mankind  ;  that  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an  ascen- 
dant over  the  will  of  others,  by  bending  to  his  own  pur- 
poses their  judgments,  their  imaginations,  and  their  pas- 
sions :  but  the  primary  and  the  distinguishing  aim  of  the 
Poet  is,  to  please  ;  and  the  principal  resource  which   he 
possesses  for  this  purpose,  is  by  addressing  the  imagination. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  seem  to  encroach  on  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Philosopher  or  of  the  Orator  ;  but,  in  these  in- 
stances, he  only  borrows  from  them  the  means  by  which  he 
accomplishes  his  end.     If  he  attempts  to  enlighten  and  to 
inform,  he  addresses  the  understanding  only  as  a  vehicle 
of  pleasure  :  if  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  passions,  it  is  only 
to  passions  which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge.     The  Philoso- 
pher, in  like  manner,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  end  of  in- 
struction, may  find  it  expedient,  occasionally,  to  amuse  the 
imagination,  or  to  make  an  appeal    to  the   passions  :  the 
Orator  may,  at  one  lime,  state  to  his  hearers  a   process  of 
reasoning  ;  at  ano(her,  a  calm  narralivc  of  facts ;  and,  at  a 
(hird,  he  may  give  (he  reins  to  poetical  fancy.     But  still 
the  ullimate  end  of  the  Philosopher  is  to  instruct,  and   of 
the  Orator  to  persuade  ;  and  whatever  means  (hey   make 
use  of,  which  arc  not  subservient  to  this  purpose,  are  out  of 
place,  and  obs(ruct  (he  effect  of  (heir  labours. 

The  measured  composi(ion  in  which  (lie  Poet  expresses 
himself,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he  employs 
to  please.  As  (he  delight  which  he  conveys  to  the 
iniacination,  is  heightened  by  (he  o(hcr  agreeable  impres- 
sions which  he  can  unite  in  (he  mind  altmMme  time  ;  he 
studies  to  bestow,  upon  tlic  medium  of  ^^'^iviMlication  which 
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he  employs,  all  the  various  beauties  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible. Among  these  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is 
not  the  least  powerful  ;  for  its  effect  is  constant,  and  does 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleasures  which  language 
produces.  A  succession  of  agreeable  perceptions  is  kept 
up  by  the  organical  effect  of  words  upou  the  ear  ;  while 
they  inform  the  understanding  by  their  perspicuity  and 
precision,  or  please  the  imagination  by  the  pictures  they 
suggest,  or  touch  the  heart  by  the  associations  they  awak- 
en. Of  all  these  charms  of  language,  the  Poet  may  avail 
himself ;  and  they  are  all  so  many  instruments  of  his  art. 
To  the  Philosopher  and  the  Orator  they  may  occasionally 
be  of  use  ;  and  to  both  they  must  be  conslantly  so  far  an 
object  of  attention,  that  nothing  may  occur  in  their  compo- 
sitions, which  may  distract  the  thoughts,  by  offending 
either  the  ear  or  the  taste  ;  but  the  Poet  must  not  rest  sat'* 
is&ed  with  this  negative  praise.  Pleasure  is  the  end  of  his 
art ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  sources  of  it  which  he  can 
open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  otaly  by  the  variety 
of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  reality  subser- 
vient to  our  happiness,  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  when  pre- 
sented to  our  conceptions,  and  may  sometimes  derive  from 
the  heightenings  of  imagination  a  momentary  charm,  which 
wc  exchange  with  reluctance  for  the  substantial  gratifications 
of  the  senses.  The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  statu- 
ary, is  confined  to  the  imitation  of  visible  objects,  and  to  the 
exhibition  of  such  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  as  the  hu- 
man body  is  fitted  to  express.  In  ornamental  architecture, 
and  in  ornamental  gardening,  the  sole  aim  of  the  artist  is  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of 
material  forms.  But  to  the  poet  all  the  glories  of  external 
nature;  all  that  is  amiable  or  interesting,  or  respectable  in 
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human  character ;  all  that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent 
affections ;  all  those  truths  which  make  the  heart  feel  itself 
better  and  more  happy;  all  these  supply  materials,  out  of 
which  he  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his  own,  where  no 
inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyments,  and  where  no  clouds 
darken  our  prospects. 

That  the  pleasures  of  poetry  arise  chiefly  from  Ihe 
agreeable  fceliuji^s  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by  awaken- 
ing the  imagination,  is  a  proposition  which  may  seem  loo 
obvious  to  stand  in  need  of  proof.  As  the  ingenious  Inqui- 
rer, however,  into  "  The  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sub- 
'*limc  and  Beautiful,"  has  disputed  the  common  notions  upon 
this  subject,  I  shall  consider  some  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments by  which  he  has  supported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  the(H*y  which  I  am  now  to 
examine  is,  *^  TJiat  the  common  effect  of  poetry  is  not  ta 
**  raise  ideas  of  things ;"  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose   to 
express  it,  its  common  effect  is  not  to  give  exercise  to  the 
powers  of  conception  and  imagination.    That  I  may  not  be 
accused  of  misrepresentation,    I  sliall  stale  the  doctrine  at 
length  in  the  words  of  the  aullior.     '^  If  words  have  all  their 
'*  possible  extent  of  power,  three  effects  arise  in  the  mind  d* 
**  the  hearer.     The  first  is  the  sound  ;  the  second,  the  pic- 
**  tvrey  or  representation  of  tlie  thing  signified  by  the  sound  ; 
«*  the  third  is,  the  affect  ton  of  the  soul  produced  by  one  or 
''by  both  of  the  foregoing.     Compounded  abstract  words. 
"  (honour,  justice,  liberty,  and  the  like,)  produce  the   fu  s-t 
"  and  the  last  of  tlicse  cflerts,  but  not  the  second.      Simple 
"  abstracts  are  u^od  to  Jsipiirv  some  one  simple  idea,  without 
*' much  adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it  z 
"  as  blue,  r;rcen,  hot,  cold,  and  the  like  :  these  are  capable 
"of  effcctinii  all  tJirce  uf  the  purposes  of  words;  as  tlic  aj;- 
**  gregate  words,  man,  castle,  Jiorse,  &c.  are  in  a  \o{  higher 
"  degree.     But  I  am  uf  opinion,  that  the  mos»t  general  ef- 
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^'  feet  even  of  these  words,  does  not  arise  from  their  forming 
*'  pictures  of  the  several  things  they  would  represent  in  the 
''  imagination  ;  because,  on  a  very  diligent  examination  oT 
*^  my  own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  consider  theirs,  I  do 

not  find  that  once   in  twenty  times  any  such  picture  is 
*'  formed  ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  most  commonly  a  par^ 

ticular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  purpose.  But 
^'  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  said  of  the  compound 
^'abstracts,  not  by  presenting  any  image  to  the  mind,. but 
*^  by  having  from  use  the  same  eflfect  on  being  mentioned, 
^'  that  their  original  has  when  it  is  seen.  Suppose  we  were 
<<  to  read  a  passage  to  this  effect  :  *'  The  river  Danube 
^'  rises  in  a  moist  and  mountainous  soil  in  the  heart  of  6er« 
"  many,  where,  winding  to  and  fro,  it  waters  several  princi- 
*'  palities,  until  turning  into  Austria,  and  leaving  the  walls 
^^  of  Vienna,  it  passes  into  Hungary  ;  there  with  a  vast 
^^  flood,  augmented  by  the  Saave  and  the  DrLve,  it  quits 
^*  Christendom,  and  rolling  tiirougii  the  barbarous  countriei 
"  which  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into 
^*  the  Black  Sea."  In  this  description  many  things  are 
'^  mentioned  ;  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the  sea,  &c.  But 
*'  let  any  body  examine  himself,  and  see  whether  he  has 
'<  had  impressed  on  his  imagination  any  pictures  of  a  river, 
"  mountain,  watery  soil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
^^  possible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  words 
V  in  conversation,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the  sound  of  tiie 
'^  word,  and  of  the  thing  represented  ;  besides,  some  words 
"  expressing  real  essences,  are  so  mixed  ivith  others  of  a 
*^  general  and  nominal  import,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
''jump  from  sense  to  thought,  from  particulars  to  generals, 
^'  from  things  to  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the 
"  purposes  of  life  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  w^e  should." 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Burke  refers 
to  the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  ingenious  Dr. 
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Blacklock.  **  HerCy^  sajs  he,  '<  t«  a  pott,  doubtless  as 
**  much  affected  by  his  own  descriptions^  as  any  that  reads 
^*  them  can  be  ;  and  yet  he  is  aflfected  with  this  strong 
^*  enthusiasm,  by  things  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can 
'^  possibly  have,  any  idea,  farther  than  that  of  a  bare  sound  ; 
**  and  why  may  not  those  who  read  his  works  be  affected  in 
*'  the  same  manner  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of  any  real 
*'  ideas  of  the  things  described." 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  renuurks  on  these  passages, 
I  must  ohiCi've  in  g^eneral,  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Burke,  in  thinking  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
words  which  we  habituully  employ,  have  no  effect  to  '*  raise 
**  ideas  in  the  miuJ  ;*'  or  to  exercise  the  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  imagination.  My  notions  on  this  subject  I  have 
already  suilicicnlly  explained  in  treating  of  abstraction. 

I  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
words  which  arc  used  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  produce 
rery  powerful  effects  on  the  mind,  by  exciting  emoliona 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  particu- 
lar sounds  ;  without  leading  the  imagination  to  form  to  itself 
any  pictures  or  representations  ;  and  his  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  words  operate,  appears  to  me  satis- 
factory. "  Such  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  sounds  ; 
^'but  they  are  soundi;,  which,  being  used  on  particular 
"occasions,  wherein  we  receive  some  good,  or  sutler 
"some  evil  ;  or  see  others  affected  with  good  or  evil  ;  or 
"which  we  hear  applied  to  other  interesting  thii];z;s  or 
**  events  ;  and  beina;  applied  in  such  a  variety  of  casey, 
"  that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they  belong, 

*  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they  are  afterwards 
"  mentioned,  effects  similar  to  those  of  their  occasions. 
"  The  sounds  being  often  used   without   reference  to   anv 

*  particular  occasion,  and  carrying  still  their  first  impres- 
^^  sions,  they  at  last  utlerjy  lose  their  ctiuncction  with    the 
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^^  particular  occasions  that  gave  rise  to  them  ;  yet  the  sound, 
^*  without  any  annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate  as  be. 
"fore." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  concessions,  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its  principal 
effect.  Whence  is  it  that  general  and  abstract  expressions 
are  so  tame  and  lifeless,  in  comparison  of  those  which  are 
particular  and  figurative  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  former  do 
not  give  any  exercise  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ? 
Whence  the  distinction,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  an- 
cient and  modem,  between  that  charm  of  words  which 
evaporates  in  the  process  of  translation,  and  those  perma- 
nent beauties,  which  presenting  to  the  mind  the  distinctness 
of  a  picture,  may  impart  Pleasure  to  the  most  remote 
regions  and  ages  ?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  Poet 
addresses  himself  to  associations  which  arc  local  and  tem- 
porary ;  in  the  other,  to  those  essential  principles  of  human 
nature,  from  which  Poetry  and  Painting  derive  their  com- 
mon attractions  ?  Hence,  among  the  various  sources  of  the 
sublime,  the  peculiar  stress  laid  by  Longinus  on  what  he 

calls   f^isionSy  (^rreCtf-Mi)— o^otF  ihfyifti  u^  wf^ouffULO-fiw  kcu  int&wc  )0Xf- 

In  treating  of  abstraction  I  formerly  remarked,  that  the 
perfection  of  the  philosophical  style  is  to  approach  as  nearlj' 
as  possible  to  that  species  of  language  we  em])loy  in  algebra, 
and  to  exclude  every  expression  which  has  a  tendency  to 
divert  the  attention  by  exciting  the  imagination,  or  to  bias 
the  judgment  by  casual  associations.  For  this  purpose  the 
Philosopher  ought  to  be  sparing  in  the  employment  of  fig- 
urative words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by  general  terms 
which  have  been  accurately  defined.     To  the  Orator,  on 

*  Dc  Subliin.  \  xv. — Q.u9fi  ^Arrai^uLt  Graeci  vocanl,  nos  sane  fi^iimet  appcIU. 
inu*  J  pPT  qiia«  imaginf?  rcrumabiicnthimilii  rrpnnentantiiraiumo,ut  caBCGmere  ocul^ 
«c  ynr^iontpi!  habere  videamnr.     Qlinct.  /n«l  Orat  vi.  'J. 
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the  other  hand,  when  he  wishes  to  prevent  the  cool  exer- 
riae  of  the  iinderstani]ing;,  it  may,  on  the  same  account,  be 
freqiirntly  useful  to  delight  or  to  agitate  his  hearers,  by  blend- 
ing with  his  reasonings  the  illusions  of  poetry,  or  the  magi- 
cal influence  of  sounds  consecrated  by  popular  feelings. 
A  regard  to  the  diflercnt  cuds  thus  aimed  at  in  Philoso- 
phical and  in  Rhetorical  composition,  renders  the  ornaments 
which  are  so  I jc coming  in  the  one,  inconsistent  with  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

In  poetry,  as  truth  and  facts  are  introduced,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  information,  but  to  convey  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
nothing  offends  more,  than  those  general  expressions  wliicli 
form  the  great  instrument  of  philosophical  reasoning.  The 
original  pleasures,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to 
the  mind,  are  all  derived  from  individual  objects  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does  not 
belong  to  my  present  subject  to  enumerate,)  the  more 
particular,  and  the  more  appropriated  its  language  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  charm  it  possesses. 

With  respect  to  the  description  of  the  course  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  result  of  the 
experiment  to  be  as  the  author  represents  it.  That  words 
may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper  purposes,  without  our 
annexing  any  particular  notions  to  them,  1  have  formerly^ 
shewn  at  great  length  ;  and  I  admit  that  the  meaning  of 
ihis  description  may  be  so  understood.  But  to  be  under- 
stood, is  not  the  sole  object  of  the  poet  :  his  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  please  ;  and  the  pleasure  which  he  conveys  will, 
in  general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beauty  and 
liveliness  of  the  iniai^cs  which  he  sujrcests.  In  the  case  of 
a  poet  born  blind,  the  effect  of  poetry  must  depend  on  other 
causes  ;  but  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  point, 
it  appears  to  me  inipossible,  that  such  a  poet  should  receive, 
*»ven  from  his   ow?i  deT?criptions,  the  same  degree  of  plea- 
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sure,  which  tiiey  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capalil^pf 
conceiving  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Indeed  this 
imtance  which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  support  of  his  theory, 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  shew,  that  the  theory  cannot  be  true 
in  the  extent  in  which  it  is  staled. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  description  of  (he  Danube,  1 
shall  quote  a  stania  from  Gray,  which  affords  a  very  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  two  different  effects  of  poetical  expres- 
sion. The  pleasure  conveyed  by  the  two  last  lines  resolves 
almost  entirely  into  Mr.  Burke's  principles;  but,  great  as 
this  pleasure  is,  how  inconsiderable  is  it  in  comparison  of 
that  arising  from  the  continued  and  varied  exercise  which 
the  preceding  lines  give  to  the  imagination? 

"  In  cliiae  bcyood  Ilie  Mlar  rood, 
"  Wb«e  sliag^  Ionia  o'er  ice-built  mauntaini  raam. 
"  Tlw  iDiuR  hu  broti>  tlic  t«il!gbt  gloom, 
"  To  di*t?  Ihc  thiv'fiiig  nalivH'  dull  abode. 
"  An.i  oil,  beneath  the  od'roui  ilinde, 
"  urCliili'i  boundtetn  Toml.  kiid, 
"Slw  deiEm  lo  limr  Ibe  nivagc  youth  npcst, 
"  In  looic  niunbcn  wildly  i^eiit, 
"  Thiir  fisilhcr-cinftur'd  cliicfj,  and  dusly  lovet. 
"  Her  track  itbere'er  the  goddfw  rovei, 
"  Glory  punue,  uhI  genemut  flmne, 
"  Tb'  uDcon^uerBble  mini,  and  freedom's  holy  Bime." 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effect  of  the  solemn 
and  uniform  flow  of  the  verse  in  this  exquisite  stanza,  in  re> 
tartlin^  Ihc  pronunciation  of  the  reader ;  so  as  to  arrest  his 
allenlion  to  every  successive  picture,  till  it  has  time  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  impression.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetica 
rhythm  arises  from  this  circumstance,  than  is  commoiil^- 
imngined. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  theory  of  poetical  ex- 
pression, no  author  in  our  language  affords  a  richer  variety 
of  illustrations  than  the' poet  last  quoted.     His  merits,  in 
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mmj  other  respects,  are  great ;  but  his  skill  in  this  partic* 
ular  is  more  peculiarly  conspicuous.  How  much  he  had 
made  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  his  art  an  object  of 
study,  appears  from  his  letters  published  by  Mr.  Mason. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  last  line  of  the 
following  passage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  different  effects 
of  words  already  described  ;  the  effect  of  some,  in  awaken- 
ing the  powers  of  Conception  and  Imagination ;  and  that 
Af  others,  in  exciting  associated  emotions  : 


"  Hark,  hu  handi  the  I>t«  explore ! 
Bri)cht-ey*d  Faucy  hovering  o*er, 
"  Scattcru  from  her  picturM  urn, 
Tliouglit*,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  bum.**- 


ti 
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SECTION  III. 
CoDtiiiiiatioB  of  the  same  Sulgect'— Relatioa  of  ImaginatioD  and  of  TaitP.  to  Geniui. 

From  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Sections,  it  is 
obvious,  in  what  manner  a  person  accustomed  to  analyze 
and  combine  his  conceptions,  may  acquire  an  idea  of  beau- 
ties supcriour  to  any  which  he  has  seen  realized.  It  may 
ali40  be  easily  inferred,  that  a  haliit  of  forming  such  intel- 
lectual combinations,  and  of  remarking  their  effects  on  our 
own  minds,  must  contribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Taste, 
to  a  degree  which  it  never  can  attain  in  those  men,  who 
s'udy  to  improve  it  by  the  observation  and  comparison  uf 
external  obiocts  onlv. 

A.  cultivated  Taste,  combined  with  a  creative  Imagina- 
tion, constitutes  Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Without  taste, 
imagination  could  produce  only  a  random  analysis  and  com- 
bination of  our  conceptions  :  and  withimt  imagination,  taste 
v.oiild  be  des^lilule  of  the  faculty  of  invention.  These  two 
i.'igrcilients  of  i^oiiius  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  possible 
j)ro])ortionr< :  iind  where  rillicr  is  po^icr-^cd  in  a  degree  re- 
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markablj'  exceeding  what  fails  to  tlie  ordmary  share  of  mant 
kind,  it  majr  compensate  yi  some  measure  for.  a  deficiency  ia 
the  other.  An  uncommonly  correct  taste,  with  little  imagi- 
nation, if  it  does  not  produce  works  which  excite  admiratioUj 
produces  at  least  nothing  which  can  offend.  An  uncommon 
fertility  of  iraagioation,  even  when  it  offends,  excites  our 
wonder  by  its  creative  power ;  and  shews  what  it  could  have 
performed,  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a  more 
perfect  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  these  two  powers 
in  the  same  mind  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  every 
work  of  genius.  Taste,  without  imagination,  is,  in  such  a 
situation,  impossible  ;  for,  as  there  are  no  monuments  of  an* 
cient  genius  on  which  it  can  be  formed,  it  must  be  the  result 
of  experiments,  which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every 
individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a  taste  must  ne- 
cessarily be  imperfect,  iu  consequence  of  the  limited  expe- 
rience of  which  it  is  the  result ;  but,  without  imagination,  it 
eould  not  have  been  acquired  even  in  this  imperfect  degree. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Arts  the  case  comes  to  be  altered. 
The  productions  of  genius  accumulate  to  such  an  extent, 
that  taste  may  be  formed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works 
of  others ;  and,  as  formerly  imagination  had  served  as  a  ne- 
cessary foundation  for  taste,  so  taste  begins  now  to  invade 
the  province  of  imagination.  The  combinations  which  the 
latter  faculty  has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  approach  (o  infinity  ;  and  present  such 
ample  materials  to  a  judicious  selection,  that  with  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  continually  present  to  the  thoughts, 
industry,  assisted  by  the  most  moderate  degree  of  Imagina- 
tion, will,  in  time,  produce  performances,  not  only  more 
free  from  faults,  but  incomparably  more  powerful  in 
their  effects,  than  the  most  original  efforts  of  untutored 
genius,  which,  guided  by  an  unculti\'atetl  taste,  copies^  aflet^ 
VOL.  r.  54 
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in  inferiour  model  of  perfection-  What  Reynolds  obserres 
^of  Painting,  maj  be  applied  to  all  ike  other  Fine  Arts ;  that, 
*^  as  the  Painter,  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece,  those 
"  beauties,  which  are  dispersed  amongst  a  great  variety  of 
**  individuals,  produces  a  Ggure  more  beautiful  than  can  be 
^*  found  in  nature ;  so  that  artist  who  can  unite  in  himself 
<*  the  excellencies  of  the  various  painters,  will  approach 
^*  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  of  his  masters."* 

SECTION  IV. 
Of  the  Influence  of  Imagination  on  Human  Ctiancter  and  Happiom. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  power  of  Imagina- 
tion chiefly  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  But  it 
deserves  our  attention  still  more,  on  account  of  its  exten- 
sive  influence  on  human  character  and  happiness. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are 
entirely  occupied  with  the  objects  of  their  present  percep- 
tions: and  the  case  is  nearly  (he  same  with  the  inferiour  or- 
ders of  our  own  species.  One  of  the  principal  effects  which 
a  liberal  education  produces  on  the  mind,  is  to  accustom  us 
to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  objects  of  sense,  and  to 
direct  it,  at  pleasure,  to  those  intellectual  combinationtj 
which  delight  the  imagination.  Even,  however,  among 
men  of  cultivated  understandings,  this  faculty  is  possessed 
in  very  unequal  degrees  by  different  individuals  ;  and  these 
differences  (whether  resulting  from  original  constitution  or 
from  early  education)  lay  the  foundation  of  some  striking 
varieties  in  human  character. 

What  we  commonly  call  sensibility,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point  out  to  twci 
men,  any  object  of  compassion  ; — a  man,  for  example,  re- 
duced by  misfortune  from  easy  circumstances  to  indigence* 
The  one  feels  merely  in  proportion  to  what  he  perceives 

•  Page  228. 
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bj  his  senses.  The  other  followsy  in  imagination^  the  un- 
fortunate man  to  his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and 
his  family  in  their  domestic  distresses.  He  listens  to  their 
eonrersation,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance  the  flatter- 
ing prospects  they  once  indulged ;  the  circle  of  friends  they 
had  been  forced  to  leave  ;  the  liberal  plans  of  education 
which  were  begun  and  interrupted  ;  and  pictures  out  to 
himself  all  the  various  resources  which  delicacy  and  pride 
suggest,  to  conceal  poverty  from  the  world.  As  he  pro* 
ceeds  in  the  painting,  his  sensibility  increases,  and  he  weeps, 
not  for  what  he  sees,  but  for  what  he  imagines.  It  will  be 
said,  that  it  was  his  sensibility  which  originally  roused  his 
Imagination  ;  and  the  observation  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but 
it  is  equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of 
his  imagination  increases  and  prolongs  his  sensibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  Sentimental  Journey 
of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  reflections  on  the 
State  Prisons  in  France,  the  accidental  sight  of  a  starling 
in  a  cage  suggests  to  him  the  idea  of  a  captive  in  hia  dun- 
geon. He  indulges  his  imagination,  **  and  looks  through 
^*  the  twilight  of  the  grated  door  to  take  the  picture." 

^<  I  beheld,"  (says  he,)  "  his  body  half-wasted  away  with 
^*  long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of 
^'  sickness  of  the  heart  it  is,  which  arises  from  hope  defer- 
^'  red.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish  : 
^'  in  thirty  years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his 
^*  blood  :  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor 
<^  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed  through  his 

"  lattice. His  children But  here  my  heart  began  to 

^'  bleed,  aiyd  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the 

portrait. 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthest  corner 
^<  of  his  dungeon,  on  a  little  straw,  which  was  alternately 
^'his  chair  and  bed:  a  little  calendar  of  .jimall  sticks  was 
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'<  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dhiinal  daya* 
"  and  nights  he  had  passed  there  : — he  bad  one  of  these 
"  little  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  wilh  a  nistj  nail  he  w^» 
**  etching  another  daj  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I 
"  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifled  up  a  hopeless 
^*  ej-e  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down — shook  his  head, 
^<  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  aflBiction.'* 

The  foregoing  observations  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
efTcct  which  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress  produce  on 
aome  persons,  who  do  not  discover  much  sensibility  to  the 
distresses  of  real  life.  In  a  Novel,  or  a  Tragedy,  the  picture 
is  completely  finished  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  we  are  made 
acquainted  not  only  with  every  circumstance  on  which 
the  distress  turns,  but  with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
every  character  with  respect  to  his  situation.  In  real  life 
we  see,  in  genera],  only  detached  scenes  of  the  Tn^dy  ; 
and  the  impression  is  slight,  unless  imagination  finishes  the 
characters,  and  supplies  the  incidents  that  are  wanting. 

It  is  not  only  to  scenes  of  distress  that  imagination  in- 
creases our  sensibility.  It  gives  us  a  double  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partnke,  with  a  more 
lively  interest,  in  every  fortunate  incident  that  occurs  either 
to  individuals  or  to  conimuniticst.  Even  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  it  carriet» 
forward  our  thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the 
sensitive  creation,  and  by  interesting  our  benevolent  affec- 
tions in  the  scenes  we  behold,  lends  a  new  charm  to  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  tJial  the  apparent 
coldness  and  selfishness  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  a  want  of  attention  and  a  want  of  imagina- 
tion. In  the  case  of  misfortunes  which  happen  to  ourselves, 
or  to  our  near  connections,  neither  of  these  powers  h 
necessary  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  situation  ;  fo 
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that  we  feely  of  necessity,  the  correspondent  emotions.  But 
without  an  uncommon  degree  of  both,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  comprehend  completely  the  situation  of  his 
neighbour,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a  great  part  of  the  distress 
which  exists  in  the  world.  If  we  feel  therefore  more  for 
onrMlves  than  for  others,  the  difference  is  to  be  ascrib- 
ed, at  least  partly,  to  this  ;  that,  in  the  former  case,  the 
facts  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  are  more 
fully  before  us  than  they  possibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  my  meaning,  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  inter- 
ference between  our  own  interest  and  that  of  other  men, 
to  give  a  certain  degree  of  preference  to  ourselves  ;  even 
supposing  our  neighbour's  situation  io  be  as  completely 
known  to  us  as  our  own.  I  only  aflSrm,  that,  where  this 
preference  becomes  blameable  and  unjust,  the  effect  is  to 
be  accounted  for  partly  in  tlie  way  I  mentioned."^  One 
striking  proof  of  this  is,  the  powerful  emotions  which  may 
be  occasionally  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  most  callous, 
when  the  attention  has  once  been  fixed,  and  the  imagination 
awakened,  by  eloquent  and  circumstantial  and  pathetic 
description. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralist,  in  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  sense  of  justice, 
has,  i  think,  drawn  a  less  pleasing  picture  of  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  agreeable  to  truth. 
To  disturb,"  (says  he,)  "  the  happiness  of  our  neigh- 
bour, merely  because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  our  own  ;  to 
*^  take  from  him  what  is  of  real  use  to  him,  merely  because 
''  it  may  be  of  equal  or  of  more  use  to  us  ;  or,  to  indulge, 
*^  in  this  manner,  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  the  natu- 

*  I  say  partly ;  for  hahits  of  inattention  to  the  gituaf  Ion  of  other  men  undoubtedly 
praeuppose  some  defect  io  the  locia]  affections. 


it 
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^*  ral  preference  which  every  man  hag  for  his  own  happi- 
"  nesa  above  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  imparlial  spec- 
'*  tafor  can  go  along  with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  firat 
<*  and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care  ;  and  as  lie 
"  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himself  than  of  any  other  peraon, 
'*  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Every  man, 
'*  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply  interested  in  whatever 
**  immediately  concerns  himself,  than  in  what  concerns  any 
*<  other  man  :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the  death  of  another 
'^  person  with  whom  we  have  no  particular  connection,  wiH 
*'  give  UM  less  concern,  will  npoil  our  stomach,  or  break  our 
'*  rest,  much  less  than  a  very  insignificant  disaster  which 
*'  has  befallen  ourselves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our  neiglr- 
^*  hour  may  affect  us  much  less  than  a  very  small  misfortune 
'*  of  our  own,  we  must  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that  small 
*^  misfortune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  must 
*'  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  view  ourselves  not  so  much 
^  according  to  that  light  in  which  we  may  naturally  appear 
"  to  ourselves,  as  according  to  that  in  which  we  naturally 
*'  appear  to  others.  Though  every  man  may,  according  to 
^'  the  proverb,  be  the  whole  world  to  himself,  to  the  reat  of 
'*  mankind  he  is  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it.  Though  his 
**  own  happiness  may  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
*'  that  of  all  the  world  besides,  to  every  other  person  it  is 

of  no  more  consequence  than  that  of  any  other  man. 

Though  it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual, 
''  in  his  own  breast,  naturally  prefers  himself  to  all  mankind, 
^'  yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  face,  and  avow  that 
'^  he  acts  according  to  this  principle.  lie  feels  that,  in  tUia 
'*  preference  they  can  never  go  along  with  him,  and  that  how 
<<  natural  soever  it  may  be  to  him,  it  must  always  appear 
"excessive  and  extravagant  to  them.  When  he  viewfr 
'<  himself  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  conscious  that  others 
"  win  view  him,  lie  sees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the 
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^'  multitude,  in  no  respect  better  than  any  other  in  it.  If 
*^  he  wonid  act  so  as  that  the  impartial  spectator  may  enter 
into  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  which  is  what  of  all 
things  he  has  the  greatest  desire  to  do,  he  must,  upon 
**  this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  humble  the  arrogance  of 
*'  his  self-love,  and  bring  it  down  to  something  which  other 
*^  men  can  go  along  with.'' 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  passage ;  and  that  a  prudential  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  might  teach  a  man  of  good  sense,  without  the  aid  of 
more  amiable  motives,  to  conceal  his  unreasonable  partialis 
ties  in  favour  of  himself,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  sentiments  of  impartial  spectators.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  fact  is  much  too  strongly 
stated  with  respect  to  the  natural  partiality  of  self-love, 
supposing  the  situatipn  of  our  neighbours  to  be  as  com- 
pletely presented  to  our  view,  as  our  own  must  of  necessity 
be.  When  the  Orator  wishes  to  combat  the  selfish  passions 
of  his  audience,  and  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  what  they 
owe  to  mankind;  what  mode  of  persuasion  does  nature  dic- 
tate to  him  ?  Is  it  to  remind  them  of  the  importance  •  of 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  necessity,  iu 
order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  conduct  to  the 
sentiments  of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  feelings  1 
Such  considerations  undoubtedly  might,  with  some  men, 
produce  a  certain  effect,  and  might  lead  them  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  virtue ;  but  they  would  never  excite  a 
sentiment  of  indignation  at  the  thought  of  injustice,  or  a 
sudden  and  involuntary  burst  of  disinterested  affection. 
If  the  Orator  can  only  succeed  in  fixing  their  attention  to 
facts,  and  in  bringing  these  facts  home  to  their  imagina- 
tion by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  has  completely  at- 
tained his  object.  No  sooner  are  the  facts  apprehended, 
than  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  nature  display  them- 
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selres  in  all  their  beauty.  The  most  cautious  and  tiinid 
lose,  for  a  moment,  all  thought  of  themselves,  and  despising 
every  consideration  of  prudence  or  of  safetj,  i)ecome 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Many  other  facts,  which  are  commonly  alleged  as  proofs 
of  the  original  selfishness  of  mankind,  may  be  explained,  ia 
part,  in  a  similar  way ;  and  ipay  be  traced  to  habits  of 
inattention,  or  to  a  want  of  imagination,  arising,  probably 
from  some  fault  in  early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  the  aocial 
principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  passions,  ex- 
cepting those  which  take  their  rise  from  the  body.  They 
are  commonly  strong  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  and  vigour 
of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an  imagina- 
tion, which  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  which,  like  those  of 
the  vulgar,  has  little  activity  from  a  want  of  culture,  i» 
foirly  roused  by  the  descriptions  of  the  Orator  or  of  the 
Poet,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  the  violence  of  enthusiasm, 
than  in  nrinds  of  a  superiour  order.     By  giving  this  faculty 
occasional  exercise  we  acquire  a  great  degree  of  command 
over  it.     As  we  can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleasure 
from  objects  of  sense,  and  transport  ourselves  into  a  world 
of  our  own,  so  when  we  wish  to  moderate  our  enthusiasm, 
we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  imagination,  and  return  to 
our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations.     But  in  a  mind 
to  which  these  intellectual   visions  ^ire  not  familiar,   and 
which  borrows  them  completely  from  the  genius  of  another, 
imagination,  when  once  excited,  becomes  perfectly  ungo- 
vernable, and  produces  something  like  a  temporary  insanity. 
Hence  the  wonderful  effects  of  popular  eloquence  on  the 
lower  orders  ;  effects  which  are  much  more  remarkable,  thau 
what  it  ever  produces  on  men  of  education. 
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It  was  undoubleilly  the  intention  of  Nature,  that  tbe  ob- 
jects of  perception  should  produce  much  stronger  impres* 
siona  on  tlie  mind  than  its  own  operations.  And,  accord- 
ingly, they  alfrays  do  so,  when  proper  care  lias  been  talceo 
in  early  life,  to  exercise  the  different  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution. But  it  is  possible,  by  long  habits  of  solitary 
reflection,  to  reverse  lliis  order  of  things,  and  to  weaken 
tbe  attention  to  sensible  objects  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to 
leave  the  conduct  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  ima- 
gination. Removed  to  a  distance  from  sociefy,  and  from 
the  pnrsuila  of  life,  when  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  converse  with  our  own  thoughts,  and  have  found  our 
activity  gratified  by  intellectual  exertions,  which  afford 
■cope  to  all  our  powers  and  atTectiona,  without  exposing  ui 
to  tbe  inconveniences  resulting  from  tlie  bustle  of  th« 
world,  we  are  apt  to  contract  an  unnatural  predilection  for 
meditation,  and  to  lose  all  interest  in  external  occurrences. 
In  such  a  situafion  too,  the  mind  gradually  loses  that  com' 
Biand  which  education,  when  properly  conducted,  gives  it 
over  the  train  of  its  ideas ;  till  at  length  the  most  extrava- 
gant  dreams  of  imagination  acquire  as  powerful  an  influence 
in  exciling  all  its  passions,  as  if  they  were  realities.  A  wild 
and  mountainous  country,  which  presents  but  a  limited  va- 
riety of  objects,  and  these  only  of  such  a  sort  as  "  awake 
*'  to  solemn  thought,"  haa  a  remarkable  effect  in  cherish- 
ing this  enthusiasm. 

When  such  disorders  of  the  imagination  have  been  long- 
confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  beyond  a  re- 
medy ;  but  in  their  inferioor  degrees,  much  may  be  expected 
(rom  our  own  efforts ;  in  particular,  from  mingling  gradu- 
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ally  in  the  business  and  amusements  of  the  world ;  or,  if  we 
have  sufficient  force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  reso- 
lutely plunging  into  those  active  and  interesting  and  ha- 
zardous scenes,  which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to 
external  circumstances,  may  weaken  the  impressions  of 
imagination,  and  strengthen  those  produced  by  realities. 
.The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  these  cases,  is  equally  beautiful 
and  just : 

**  Go,  soft  enthofust!  quit  the  cjrpren  frov<n, 

'*  Nor  to  the  rivulet*!  lonely  moaningi  tune 

"  Your  sad  complaint    Go,  seek  the  cheerful  luumt« 

**  Of  mcD,  and  mingle  with  the  hustling  crowd ; 

'*  Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fiuuc,  the  wUh 

**  Of  noMer  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  da/. 

*^  Or  join  the  caravan  iu  quest  of  scenes 

**  New  to  your  eyes,  and  shilling  every  hour, 

**  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenioes. 

*^  Or,  more  adventurous,  rush  into  the  field 

**  Where  war  grows  hot  ;  and  raging  through  tlic  sky, 

'*  The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd^nmg  soul ; 

**  And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  marcli, 

**  Forget  all  sofLcr  and  less  manly  cares.*** 

The  disordered  state  of  mind  (o  which  these  observa- 
tions refer  is  the  more  interesting,  that  it  is  chiefly  incident 
to  men  of  uncommon  sensibility  and  genius.  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  genius 
and  melancholy  ;  and  there  is  one  sense  of  the  word  mc- 
lanchoh/y  in  which  the  remark  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  a  sense 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  define,  but  in  which  it  implies 
nothing  either  gloomy  or  malevolent. f  This,  I  tliink,  is  not 
only  confirmed  by  facts,  but  may  be  inferred  from  some 
principles  which  were  formerly  stated  on  the  subject  of  in- 
vention ;  for  as  the  disposition  now  alluded  to  has  a  ten- 

•  Armstrong. 
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dency  (o  retard  the  current  of  thought,  and  to  collect  ftie 
attention  of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarlj  favourable  to  the  dis- 
covery of  those  profound  conclusions  which  result  from  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  less  obvious  relations  among 
our  ideas.  From  the  same  principles  too  may  be  traced 
some  of  the  effects  which  situation  and  early  education 
produce  on  the  intellectual  character.  Among  the  natives 
of  wild  and  solitary  countries  we  may  expect  to  meet  with 
sublime  exertions  of  poetical  imagination  and  of  philoso- 
phical research ;  while  those  men  whose  attention  has 
been  dissipated  from  infancy  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  worlds 
and  whose  current  of  thought  has  been  trained  to  yield 
and  accommodate  itself,  every  moment,  to  the  rapid  suc^- 
cession  of  trifles  which  diversify  fashionable  life,  acquire 
without  any  effort  on  their  part  the  intellectual  habits  which 
are  favourable  to  gayety,  vivacity,  and  wit. 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a  warm 
imagination,  is  obliged  to  mingle  occasionally  in  the  scenes 
of  real  business,  he  is  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  misled 
by  his  own  enthusiasm.  What  we  call  good  sense  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  consists  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  per- 
fect coolness  and  accuracy,  all  the  various  circumstances 
of  his  situation  ;  so  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due 
impression  on  him,  without  any  exaggeration  arising  from 
Jiis  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a  man  of  an  ill-regulated 
imagination,  external  circumstances  only  serve  as  hints  to 
excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  conduct  he  pursues  has, 
in  general,  fai*  less  reference  to  his  real  situation,  than  to 
some  imaginary  one,  in  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be 
placed  :  in  consequence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  him- 
self to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect  wisdom  and  consis- 
tency, he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the  appear- 
ances of  folly.     Such,  pretty  nearly,  seems  to  be  the  idea 
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wljich  the  Aathor"^  of  the  '^  Reflections  on  the  Character 
"  and  Writings  of  Bxiusscati,"  has  formed  of  that  extraor- 
dinarj  man.  ^*  His  faculties,"  we  are  told,  ^*  were  slow 
'*  in  their  operation,  but  his  heart  was  ardent :  it  was  m 
'*  consequence  of  his  own  meditations,  that  he  became  im- 
**  passioned :  he  discovered  no  sudden  emotions  but  all 
^'  his  feelings  grew  upon  reflection*  It  has,  perhaps,  hap- 
**  pened  to  him  to  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  woman, 
^  by  dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  absence*  Some* 
^'  times  he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  affection ; 
^'  but  if  an  expression  had  escaped  you,  which  might  bear 
"  an  unfavourable  construction,  he  would  recollect  it,  ex- 
*'  amine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a  month, 
and  conclude  by  a  total  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  waSf 
that  there  was  scarce  a  possibility  of  undeceiving  him  ; 
**  for  the  light  which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not 
**  sufficient  to  efface  the  wrong  impressions  which  had  taken 
"  place  so  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  extremely  diffi- 
'*  cult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing  with  hiin. 
"  A  word,  a  gesture,  furnished  him  with  matter  of  pro- 
" found  meditation:  he  connected  the  most  trifling  circum- 
'^  stances  like  ho  nrdny  niathciiiatical  propositions,  and 
"  conceived  his  conclusions  to  lie  supported  by  the  evi- 
**  dence  of  demonstration.  I  believe,"  continues  this  inge- 
nious writer,  'Mhat  imagination  was  the  strongest  of  his 
*^  faculties,  and  that  it  had  almost  absorbed  ail  the  rest. 
"He  dreamed  rather  than  existed,  and  the  events  of  his  life 
"  might  be  said,  more  properly,  to  have  passed  in  his  mind, 
"  than  without  him :  a  mode  of  being,  one  should  have 
**  thought,  that  ought  to  have  secured  him  from  distrust,  as 
'' it  prevented  him  from  observation;  but  the  truth  was,  it 
'^  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempting  to  observe ;  it  only 
*^  rendered  his  observations  erroneous.     That  his  soul  was 
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**  tender,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  having  read  Iiis  works ; 
*^  but  his  imagination  sometimes  interposed  between  his 
**  reason  and  his  affections,  and  destroyed  their  infiuence  : 
'*  he  appeared  sometimes  void  of  sensibility  ;  but  it  was 
*^  because  he  did  not  perceive  objects  such  as  they  were. 
^<  Had  he  seen  them  with  our  eycs^  his  heart  would  have 
*'  been  more  affected  than  ours." 

In  this  very  striking  description  we  see  the  melancholy 
picture  of  sensibility  and  genius  approaching  to  insanity.  It 
is  a  case,  probably,  that  but  rarely  occurs,  in  the  extent 
liere  described  :  but,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  who  has 
lived  much  in  the  world,  who  will  not  trace  many  resem- 
bling features  to  it,  in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances  : 
perhaps  there  are  few,  who  have  not  been  occasionally  con- 
tciouB  of  some  resemblance  to  it  in  themselves. 

To  these  observations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  the  taste  may 
acquire  a  fastidious  refinement  unsuitable  to  the  present  sit- 
uation of  human'  nature ;  and  those  intellectual  and  moral 
habits,  which  ought  to  be  formed  by  actual  experience  of 
the  world,,  may  be  gradually  so  accommodated  to  the 
dreams  of  poetry  and  romance,  as  to  disqualify  us  for  the 
scene  in  which  we  are  destined  to  act.  Such  a  distemper- 
ed state  of  the  mind  is  an  endless  source  of  errour  ;  more 
particularly  when  we  are  placed  in  those  critical  situations, 
in  which  our  conduct  determines  our  future  happiness  or 
misery  ;  and  which,  on  account  of  this  extensive  influence 
on  human  life,  form  the  principal  ground-work  of  fictitious 
Composition.  The  effect  of  novels,  in  misleading  the  pas- 
sions of  youth,  with  respect  to  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  all  relations,  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 

The  passion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  favourite 
mibject  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  ijne9t  pror 
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ducUoiis  of  liuman  genius.     These  are  the  natural  delight 
of  the  young  and  susceptible,  long  before  the  influence  of 
the  passions  is  felt  ;  and  from  these  a  romantic  mind  forme 
1o   itself  ail  ideal  model  of  beauty  and  perfection,  and  be- 
comes enamoured  with  its  own  creation.     On  a  Iieart  which 
has  been  long  accustomed  to  be  thus  wanned  by  the  imagi- 
nation, the  excellencies  of  real  characters  make  but  a  slight 
impression':  and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found,   that  men 
of  a  romantic  turn,  unless  when  under  the  influence   of 
violent  passions,  are  seldom  attaclied  to  a  particular  object. 
Where,  indeed,  such  a  turn  is  united  with  a  warmth  of  tem- 
perament, the  cflccts  are  different ;  but  they  are  equally 
fatal  to  happiness.     As  the  distinctions  which  exist  among 
real  characters  are  confounded  by  false  and  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  ideal  perfection,  the  choice  is  directed  to 
some  object  by  caprice  and  accident ;  &  slight  resemblance 
is  mistaken  for  an  exact  coincidence  ;  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  poet  and  novelist  are  applied  literally  to  an  individu- 
al, who  perhaps  falls  short  of  the  common  standard  of  ex- 
cellence.    "  I  am  certain,"  says  the  Author  last  quoted,  in 
her  account  of  the  character  of  Rousseau,  *^  that  he  never 
^'  formed  an  attachment  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice. 
^M(  was  illusions  alone  that  could  captivate  his  passions  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  always  to  accomplish  liis 
nji>lress  from  his  own  fancy.     I  am  certain  also,  "  she 
adds,  ^<  tliat  the  woman  whom  he  loved  the  most,  and  per- 
'*  haps  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  constantly,  was  his 
*'  own  Jtdie.^* 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  passion,  the  effects  of  a  ro- 
mantic imagination  are  obvious  to  the  most  careless  obser- 
ver ;  and  tjiey  have  often  led  moralists  to  regret,  that  a 
toiiiper  of  mind  so  dangerous  to  happiness  should  have  re- 
ceived so  much  encouragement  from  some  writers  of  our 
own  age,  who  might  have  employed  their  genius  to  better 
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purposes.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only  eflfects  T^hich 
such  habits  of  study  have  on  the  character.  Some  others, 
which  are  not  so  apparent  at  first  view,  have  a  tendency, 
not  only  to  mislead  us  where  our  own  happiness  is  at  stake^ 
but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  those  active  principles,  which 
were  intended  to  unite  us  to  society.  The  manner  in  which 
imagination  influences  the  mind,  in  the  instances  which  I 
allude  to  at  present,  is  curious,  and  deserves  a  more  par- 
ticular explanation. 

I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  shew,^  in  treating  of 
our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminishes  the  influence 
of  passive  impressions  on  the  mind,  but  strengthens  our 
active  principles.  A  course  of  debauchery  deadens  the 
sense  of  pleasure,  but  increases  the  desire  of  gratification. 
An  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors  destroys  the  sensibility 
of  the  palate,  but  strengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance. 
The  enjoyments  we  derive  from  any  favourite  pursuit  gra- 
dually decay  as  we  advance  in  years  :  and  yet  we  continue 
to  prosecute  our  favourite  pursuits  with  increasing  steadi- 
ness and  vigour. 

On  these  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  fonnded  our  capacity 
of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  obey  our  sense  of  duty,  the  influence  of  the  temptation^ 
to  vice  is  diminished  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  our  habit  of 
virtuous  conduct  is  confirmed.  How  many  passive  impres- 
sions, for  instance,  must  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of 
beneficence  can  exert  itself  uniformly  and  habitually  !  How 
many  circumstances  are  there  in  the  distresses  of  others, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  alienate  our  hearts  from  them, 
and  which  prompt  us  to  witlidraw  from  the  sight  of  the 
miserable  !  The  impressions  we  receive  from  these  are 
unfavourable  to  virtue  :  their  force,  however,  every  day 

•  The  following  reasoning  was  sniggcsted  to  mc  by  a  passage  ia  Biitlcr^s  Aualo;;jr, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  Note  (U)  at  the  end  of  the  ^-olnmp^ 
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diminishes,  and  it  may  perhaps,  by  perseverance,  be  wholly 
destroyed.  It  is  thus  that  the  character  of  the  beneficent 
man  is  formed.  The  passive  impressions  which  he  felt  ori- 
ginally, and  which  counteracted  his  sense  of  duty,  have 
lost  their  influence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become 
part  of  his  nature. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  this  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be 
retorted  ;  for  among  those  passive  impressions,  which  are 
weakened  by  repetition,  there  are  some  which  hare  a  benefi* 
cial  tendency.  The  uneasiness,  in  particular,  which  the  sight 
of  distress  occasions,  is  a  strong  incentive  to  acts  of  human^ 
ity  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  lessened  by  experi- 
ence. This  might  naturally  lead  ns  to  expect,  that  the 
young  and  unpractised  would  be  more  disposed  to  perform 
beneficent  actions,  than  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and 
who  have  been  familiar  with  scenes  of  misery.  And,  in 
truth,  the  fact  would  be  so,  were  it  not  that  the  effect  of  cus- 
tom on  this  passive  impression  is  counteracted  by  its  effect 
on  others ;  and,  above  all,  by  its  influence  in  strengthening 
the  active  habit  of  beneficence.  An  old  and  experienced 
physician  is  less  affected  by  the  sight  of  bodily  pain,  than  a 
younger  practitioner  ;  but  he  has  acquired  a  more  confirm- 
ed habit  of  assisting  the  sick  and  helpless,  and  would  offer 
greater  violence  to  liis  nature,  if  he  sliould  withhold  from 
them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow.  In  this 
case,  we  see  a  beautiful  provision  made  for  our  moral  im- 
provement, as  the  eflfects  of  experience  on  one  part  of  our 
constitution  are  made  to  counteract  its  efiects  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed  in  retirement 
but  by  mingling  in  the  scenes  of  acti\e  life,  and    that  an 
habitual  attention  to  exhibitions  of  fictitiuus  distress,  is  not 
merely  useless  to  the  character,  but  posilively  hurtful. 
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It  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed,  that  the  frequent  pent- 
4sal  of  pathetic  compositions  diminishes  the  uiieasinesd 
which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A  person  who 
indulges  habitually  in  such  studies,  may  feel  a  growing  de- 
sire of  his  usual  gratification,  but  he  is  every  day  less  and 
less  affected  by  the  scenes  which  are  presented  to  him. 
I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  actor  long  hack* 
neyed  on  the  stage,  who  is  capable  of  being  completely  in- 
terested by  the  distresses  of  a  tragedy.  The  effect  of  such 
^compositions  and  representations,  in  rendering  the  mind 
callous  to  actual  distress,  is  still  greater;  for  as  the  imagi- 
nation  of  the  Poet  almost  always  carries  him  t>eyond  truth 
and  nature,  a  familiarity  with  the  tragic  scenes  which  he 
exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  deaden  the  impression  produced 
by  the  comparatively  trifling  sufferings  which  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs  presents  to  us.  In  real  life,  a  pro^- 
vision  is  made  for  this  gradual  decay  of  sensibility,  by  th^ 
proportional  decay  of  other  passive  impressions, '  which 
have  an  opposite  tendency,  and  by  the  additional  force 
which  our  active  habits-  are  daily  acquiring.  Exhibitions 
«f  fictitious  distress,  while  they  produce  the  former 
change  on  the  character,  have  no  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  latter :  on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  strength- 
en those  passive  impressions  which  counteract  bene& 
4^ence.  The  scenes  into  which  the  Novelist  introduces 
lis  are,  in  general,  perfectly  unlike  those  which  occur  in 
the  world.  As  his  object  is  to  please,  he  removes  from 
his  descriptions  every  circumstance  which  is  disgusting, 
and  presents  us  with  histories  of  elegant  and  dignified  dis- 
tress. It  is  not  such  scenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  act,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  characters,  but 
with  the  mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate* 
The  perusal  of  fictitious  history  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
•tjiat  disgust  which  we  naturally  feel  at  the  concomitahtB  of 
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distress,  and  to  cultivate  a  false  refinement  of  taste,  incon- 
sistent with  our  condition  as  members  of  societj.  Nay,  it 
IB  posssible  for  this  refinement  to  be  carried  so  far,  as  to 
withdraw  a  man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  eren  from  the 
sight  of  those  distresses  which  he  might  alleriate.  And, 
accordiugl J,  manj  are  to  be  found,  who,  if  the  situations  of 
romance  were  realized,  would  not  fail  to  display  the  vir- 
tues of  their  favourite  characters,  whose  sense  of  duty  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  engage  them  in  the  humble  and 
private  scenes  of  human  misery. 

To  these  effects  of  fictitious  history  we  may  add,  that  it 
^ives  no  exercise  to  our  active  habits.  In  real  life,  we  pro* 
ceed  from  the  passive  impression  to  those  exertions  which 
it  was  intended  to  produce.  In  the  contemplation  of  ima- 
ginary sufferings,  we  stop  short  at  the  impression,  and  what- 
ever benevolent  dispositions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  carrying  them  into  action. 

From  these  reasonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual  attes-. 
tion  to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  is  in  every  view 
calculated  to  check  our  moral  improvement.  It  diminishes 
that  uneasiness  which  we  feel  at  the  sight  of  distress,  and 
which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  strengthens  that  disgust 
which  the  loathsome  concomitants  of  distress  excite  in  the 
mind,  and  which  prompts  us  to  avoid  the  sight  of  misery ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  confirm  those 
htibits  of  active  beneficence,  without  which,  the  best  dispo- 
sitions  are  uselcs*).  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood 
to  disapprove  entirely  of  fictitious  narratives,  or  of  pathetic 
compositions.  On  the  confrary,  I  think  (hat  the  perusal  of 
Ihem  may  be  attended  with  advantage,  when  the  effects 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  corrected  bv  habits  of  real 
business.  They  soothe  the  mind  when  ruflled  by  the  rude 
intercourse  of  society,  and  stealing  the  attention  insensibly 
from  our  own  cares,  substitute,  instead  of  discontent  and 
distress,  a  tender  and  pleasing  melancholy.     By  exhibitions 
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df  characters  a  lillte  elevated  above  (he  common  Hlandard, 
they  have  a  lendenGj  to  cultivate  the  lastc  in  life ;  to  quicken 
our  diagust  at  what  is  mean  or  offensive,  and  to  form  the 
mind  inseniiiblj  to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  teudencjr 
to  cultivate  tlie  powers  of  moral  perception  has  never  been 
ilispuled;  and  when  the  influence  of  snch  perceptions  ia 
powerfully  felt,  and  is  united  with  an  active  and  manly  tem- 
per, they  render  the  character  not  only  more  amiable,  but 
more  happy  in  itself,  and  more  useful  to  others  ;  for  al- 
though a  rectilude  of  judgment  with  respect  to  conduct,  and 
iilrong  mor&l  feelings,  do,  by  no  means,  alone  constitute 
virtue  ;  yet  they  are  frequently  necessary  to  direct  our  be- 
iiavtonr  in  the  more  critical  situatieuB  of  life  ;  and  they 
increase  the  interest  we  lake  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
virtue  in  the  world.  I  believe,  likewise,  that,  by  means  of 
fictitious  history,  displays  of  character  may  be  most  sue. 
vessfully  given,  and  the  var'tous  weaknesses  of  the  heart 
exposed.  I  only  meanl  to  insinuate,  that  a  taste  for  them 
may  be  carried  too  far ;  that  tfae  sensibility  which  termi- 
nates in  imagination,  is  but  a  refined  and  selfish  luxury  • 
and  tliat  nothing  can  efiectually  advance  our  moral  improve- 
ment, but  an  attention  to  the  active  duties  which  belong  to 
our  stations. 

steTTlON  VI, 

CiMliatutioa  of  the  niw  nlyrel.— Importiint  Vra  to  ulucb  tbc  pontr  rX  Ima^di- 

lion  It  sulMmnit. 

Trr  faculty  of  Imagination  is  the  great  spring  of  human 
activity,  and  the  principal  source  of  huniao  improvemeut. 
An  it  delights  in  presenting  to  the  mind  scenes  and  charac- 
ters more  perfect  than  tlwse  which  we  are  acquainted  with, 
it  prevcuts  us  from  ever  being  completely  satislled  with  oar 
pieaeot  condition,  or  with  our  past  attuinments,  and  engage^ 
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ji8  continuallj  in  (he  pursuit  qf  some  untried  eojoyment,  or 
ef  some  ideal  excellence.  Hence  Ike  ardour  of  (he  selfish 
to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  (heir  personal  accom- 
plisbments  ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the  Patriot  and  the 
Philosopher  (o  advance  the  virtue  aud  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  Vntroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of 
man  vill  become  as  stationary  aa  that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  exceUence  which 
■imaginalian  has  formed,  are  greatly  raised  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard,  they  interest  the  passions  too  deeply  to  leave 
HB  at  all  times  the  cool  exercise  of  reason,  and  produce  that 
.state  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  oi 
^Enthusiasm;  a  temper  which  isoneof  tliemost  fruitful  sour- 
ces of  errour  and  disappointment;  but  which  is  a  source,  at 
the  same  time,  of  heroic  actious  and  of  exalted  characters. 
To  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which  perpet- 
ually revolved  in  the  miod  of  Cicero;  to  that  idea,  which 
haunted  his  thoughts  of  aliqitid  immenmim  injinftumque; 
.ve  are  indebted  fw  some  of  the  most  splendid  displays  of 
human  genius :  and  it  is  probable  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  felt  by  every  man  who  has  risen  much  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  either  in  speculation  or  in  action,  it 
19  happy  for  the  iniUvidual,  when  theite  enthusiastic  desires 
are  directed  to  events  wbicli  do  not  depend  ou  the  caprice 
of  fortune. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of  poetrj 
takes  ritio,  in  part,  from  that  diKsatisfaction  which  the  objects 
of  im.i;£!natiou  inspire  us  with,  for  the  scenes,  the  events, 
<aml  the  i-haraclcra,  wilh  which  orir  senses  are  couversant. 
Tired  and  disgusted  with  this  world  of  imperfection,  we  de- 
light to  escape  to  uuollier  of  the  |>oet's  creation,  where  the 
cltarms  of  nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  sources 
of  enjoyment  are  opened  to  us,  suited  to  the  vast  capacities 
of  Ihu  human  mind.     Oa  this  natural  love  of  poetical  fictioq. 
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Iiofd  Bacon  has  fountled  a  very  ingCQious  argnment  for  tbe 
loul's  immort alitor;  anct,  indeed,  one  of  Oie  most  iiiiportsot 
purposes  to  wbich  it  is  Bubaerrient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind 
above  the  purauilB  of  our  present  condition,  and  to  direct 
the  views  to  higher  objects.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  render- 
ed subservient  also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  (he  improve* 
ment  and  happiness  of  manliind,  by  tiie  tendencj  wfaicb  it 
has  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  societ/^ 

As  the  pictures  which  the  Poet  presents  to  us  are  never 
(even  in  works  of  pure  description)  faithful  copies  from 
nature,  but  are  always  meant  to  be  improvements  on  the 
original  she  aHbrd^,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  must  have 
some  effect  in  refining  and  exalting  our  taste,  both  with  re- 
Bpect  to  material  beauty,  and  to  the  objects  of  our  pursuit 
in  life.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  descrip- 
tive poets  have  contributed  to  diSuse  that  taste  for  pictu- 
resque beauty,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  England,  and  to  recal 
the  public  admiration  from  the  fantastic  decorations  of  art, 
to  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  charmi  of  cultivated 
nature ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  first  ardours  of  many  an 
illustrious  character  have  been  kindled  by  the  composition* 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  to  what  & 
degree,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  the  rude  composi* 
tions  of  the  bard  and  the  minstrel  may  have  been  instru- 
mental in  humanizing  tlie  minds  of  eikvage  warriors,  and  in 
accelerating  tlie  growth  of  cultivated  manners.  Among  (he 
Scandinavians  and  the  CeltK  we  know  that  this  order  of 
men  was  held  in  very  peculiar  veneration ;  an<l,  according- 
ly, It  would  appear,  from  the  monuments  which  remain  of 
these  nations,  that  they  were  distinguished  by  a  delicacy 
in  the  passion  of  love,  and  by  a  humanity  and  generosity  to 
the  vanquished  in  war,  which  seldom  appear  among  barbarous 
tribes ;  and  with  which  it  is  hardly  pouible  to  conceive  haw 
■Ka  imnch  a  state  of  Mcieiy  could  lure  been  inspired,  bni  ■ 
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by  a  separate  class  of  individuals  in  the  communify,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pacific  profession  of  poetrj,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which 
anticipates  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and  presents,  in 
prophetic  vision,  to  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  bles- 
sings which  accompany  the  progress  of  reason  and  refine- 
ment. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  effects  of 
Imagination  in  multiplying  the  sources  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, beyond  what  this  limited  scene    affords.      Not  to 
insist  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  genius,  which  have  rendered 
this  part  of  our  constitution  subservient  to  moral  improve- 
ment ;  how  much  lias  the  sphere  of  our  happine3S  been  es« 
tended  by  those  agreeable  fictions  which  introduce  us  to 
new  worlds,  and  make  us  acquainted  with  new  orders  of 
being !     What  a  fund  of  amusement,  through  life,  is  pre- 
pared for  one  who  readft,-  in  his  childhood,  the  fables  of  an- 
cient Greece  !     They  dwell  habitually  on  the  memory,  and 
are  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  inten^als  of  business,  or 
of  serious  reflection ;  and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retirement 
and  leisure,  they  warm  bis  mind  with  the  fire  of  ancient 
genius,  and  animate  every  scene  he  enters,  with  the  off- 
spring of  classical  fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  scenes  that  Ima- 
gination loves  to  indulge  herself,  and  her  prophetic  dreams 
are  almost  always  favourable  to  happiness.  By  an  errone- 
ous education,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  render  this  faculty 
an  instrument  of  constant  and  of  exquisite  distress  ;  but  in 
such  cases  (abstracting  from  the  influence  of  a  constitutional 
melancholy)  the  distresses  of  a  gloomy  imagination  are  to  be 
ascribed  not  to  nature,  but  to  the  force  of  early  impressions. 
The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is,  (such  is 
the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,)  to  think  favour- 
ably of  the  future ;  to  overvalue  the  chuuccs  of  possible 
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£ood,  and  to  underrate  the  risks  of  possible  evil ;  and  in 
Ibe  case  of  some  fortiinate  individualfi,  this  disposition  re- 
mains after  a  thousand  disappointments.  To  what  this  bias 
of  our  nature  is  owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire  : 
the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happi- 
ness. It  supports  us  under  the  real  distresses  of  life,  and 
cheers  and  animates  all  our  lalmurs :  and  although  it  is  some- 
times apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak  and  indolent  mind,  those 
deceitful  suggestioDS  of  ambition  and  vanity,  which  lead  us 
to  sacrifice  the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  romantic  hopes  and  expectations  ;  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  when  connected  with  habita  of  activity,  and 
regulated  hy  a  solid  judgment,  to  have  a  favourable  elTect 
on  the  character,  b^  inspiring  that  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
which  both  prompt  to  great  enterprises,  and  are  necessary 
to  ensure  their  success.  When  such  a  temper  is  united 
(as  it  commonly  is)  with  pleasing  notions,  concerning  the 
order  of  the  universe,  and  in  particular  concerning  (he  con- 
dition and  the  prospects  of  man,  it  places  our  happiness  in 
a  great  measure  beyond  the  power  of  fortune.  While  it 
adds  a  double  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  it  bltints  the  edge 
of  all  our  sufTerings  ;  and  even  when  human  life  presents  to 
us  no  object  on  which  our  hopes  cm  rest,  it  invites  the 
imagination  beyond  the  dark  and  troubled  horizon  which  fer< 
mihates  all  our  earthly  prospects,  to  wander  uncoufined  in 
the  regions  of  futurity.  A  man  of  benevolence,  whose 
mind  is  enlarged  by  Philosophy,,  will  indulge  the  same 
agreeable  anticipations  with  respect  fo  society ;  will  view 
all  (he  different  improvements  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in 
the  sciences,  as  cooperating  to  promote  the  union,  the  hap- 
pineaa,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind ;  and,  amidst  the  political 
disorders  resulting  from  the  prejudtcea  and  Collies  of  his 
own  times,  will  look  forward  with  tranaport,  to  the  blessiogB 
>whi(rh  are  reservcil  for  posterity  in  a  more  enlightened  agt. 
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Note   (A.)  pi^  4. 

I  AH  bapp7  ia  being  able  to  quote  the  following  passage,  in 
illustration  o(  a  doctrine,  against  whicb  I  da  not  conceive  it 
possible  to  orge  any  thing,  bat  the  authority  oi  some  illustrious 
names. 

"  Puisque  I'exislcnce  des  corps  n*e«t  pour  nous  que  la  perma- 
■'  nence :  d'etre!  dont  tei  propri€t£s  r£pondent  a  un  certain  onlre 
"  de  DOS  sensations,  il  en  rCsulle  qu'elle  n'ariende  plus  certain 
"que  ceTIe  d'autres  etres  t|ui  se  maniTestent  tgalement  par 
'  leura  effets  sur  notu ;  et  puisque  noa  observations  sur  no« 
**  propres  facull^s,  conRmiSeH  par  celles  que  nous  faisons  sur 
"  les  etres  penannts  qui  auiment  aussi  dea  cnpi,  ne  nous  montrent 
''  Bucune  analogie  entre  I'etre  qui  sent  ou  qui  pease  et  I'etre  qui 
•<  nous  oCTre  le  phSnomene  de  l'£fendue  ou  de  rimpSn^trabilit^' 
"  il  n'y  a  aucune  raisoa  de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  mSme  nature. 
"  Ainsi  la  spirituditf  de  I'ame  n'est  pas  ui\e  opinion  ^ui  ait  be- 
"  soin  de  preuves,  mais  le  i^sultal  simple  et  naturel  I'une  analyse 
"  exRcte  de  dob  IdiSes,  et  de  nos  facultfis." — Vie  de  M.  Turgal 
par  M.  Condorcct. 

Des  Cartes  was  the  first  philosopher  who  stated,  in  a  clear  and 
satleroctory  manner,  the  distinction  betneen  mind  and  matter, 
and  who  pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  studying  the  intellectual 
phenomena.  It  is  chieBy  in  consequence  of  his  precise  Ideaa 
with  respect  to  this  distinction,  (hat  we  may  remark,  in  all  his 
metaphysical  writings,  a  penplcuity  ^Tldeb  U  not  obHTrable  io 
those  of  any  of  his  predecessore. 
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Dr.  Reid  lias  remarked,  that  aUlioiigh  Des  Cartes  infers  the 
«xi8tence  of  mind,  from  the  operations  of  which  we  are  conscioiis, 
yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  notion  of  an  unknown 
substance,  or  substratum,  to  which  these  operations  belonged. 
And  it  was  on  this  account,  he  conjectures,  that  he  made  the 
essence  of  tlie  soni  to  consist  in  thought ;  as,  for  a  similar  reason, 
he  had  made  the  essence  of  matter  to  consist  in  extension.  But 
I  am  afraid,  that  thb  supposition  is  not  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  Des  Cartes'  writings ;  for  he  repeatedly  speaks  with  the  ut- 
most confidence  of  the  existence  of  substances  of  which  we  have 
only  a  relative  idea;  and,  even  in  attempting  to  shew  that 
tliought  is  the  essential  attribute  of  mind,  and  extension  of  mat- 
ter, he  considers  them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  qualities 
belonging  to  these  substances. 

**  Per  sulwtantiam  nihil  aliud  intelligere  possumus,  qoam  rem 
**  qusB  ita  existit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  existendum.  Et  qui- 
**  dem  substantia  qusB  nulla  plane  re  indigeat,  unica  tantum  potest 
**  intelligi,  nempe  Deus.  Alias  vero  onmes,  non  nisi  ope  eon- 
**  cursus  Del  existere  posse  perclpimus.  Atque  ideo  nomen  snb- 
**  stantiiB  non  convenit  Deo  et  illis  univoce  ut  did  solet  in  scholis; 
**  hoc  est,  nulla  ejus'nominis  significatio,  potest  distincte  intelligi« 
^'  que  Deo,  et  creaturis  sit  communis. 

"  Possunt  autem  substantia  corporea,  et  meps,  sive  substantia 
**  cogitauB,  crcata,sub  hoc  communi  conceptu  intelligi;  quod  sint 
^*  res,  qute  solo  Dei  concursu  agent  ad  existendum.  V erumtaroen 
*^  nop  potest  substantia  primum  animadverti  ex  hoc  solo,  quod  sit 

res  existens,  quia  hoc  solum  per  se  nos  non  afficit:  sed  facile 
*  ipsam  agnoscimus  ex  quoltl)et  ejus  attribute,  per  communem 

illam  notionem,  quod  nihili  uiilla  sunt  attributa,  nullteve  propri- 
**^  etates  aut  qualitates.  Ex  hoc  enim,  quod  aliquo<i  attributum 
*'  adessc  perciplamus,  concludimus  aliquam  rem  exi8ten1rm,8ive 
^'  substantiam  cui  illud  tribui  possit,  necessario  etiam  adesste. 

"  Et  quidem  ex  quolibet  attributo  substantia  cx)gnogcitur  :  scd 
^*  una  tamen  est  cujusque  substantia   pra'cipua  proprietas,  qua^ 

ipsius  naturam  essentiamque  constituit,  et  iid  quam  alitc  omnes 

referuntur.  Nempe  extcnsio  in  longum,  latum  et  profunduui 
**  substantisB  corpores  naturam  constituit ;  tt  cogitatio  constituit 
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**  natunun    substanluB  cogitantis.^' — Princip.  Philoscplu  pars  i. 
cap.  51,  52,  53. 

In  Btadng  the  relative  notions,  which  we  have  of  mind  and  of 
body,  I  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  substanciy  as  I  am  un- 
willing, to  funish  the  slightest  oceasion  for  controversy ;  and  have 
contented  myself  with  defining  mind  to  be  thai  which  feels, 
thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  desires,  &c.  That  my  consciousness 
of  these  and  other  operations  is  necessarily  accompanietl  with  a 
conviction  of  my  own  existence,  and  with  a  conviction  that  all 
of  them  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being,  is  not  an  hypothcsi9, 
but  a  fact ;  of  which  it  is  no  more  possible  for  me  to  doubt,  than 
of  the  reality  of  my  own  sensations  or  volitions. 

Note  (B.)  p.  59. 

Doctor  Reid  remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  of 
the  ancient  theory  of  perception,  and  adopted  the  other  part. 
*•  That  theory,"  says  he,  "  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the 
^  first,  that  images,  species,  or  forms  of  external  oljects,  come  from 
the  olject,  and  euter  by  the  avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind  s 
the  second  part  is,  that  the  external  olject  itself  is  not  perceiv- 
ed, but  only  the  species  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.    Th« 
first  part,  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejected  and  refuted  by 
solid  arguments ;   but  the  second  part,  neither  he  nor  his  fol- 
lowers have  thought  of  calling  in  question ;  being  persuaded 
that  it  is  only  a  representative  image  in  the  mind  of  the  external 
object  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the  object  itself.     And  this 
image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea^ 
changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing." 
The  account  which  this  passage  contains  of  Des  Cartes'  doc^ 
trine  concerning  perception,  is,  I  believe,  agreeable  to  his  pre- 
vailins;  opinion,  as  it  may  be  collected  from  the  general  tenor  of 
his  writings ;   and  the  observation  with  which  it  concludes  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  followers  ever 
called  in  question  the  existence  of  ideas,  as  the  immediate  olgects 
of  our  perception.      With  respect,  however,  to  the  first  part  of 
the  ancient  theory,  aa  liere  stated,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
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that  Dei  Caries,  altbough  evldeDtly  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
It,  sometiines  expresses  himseir  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  Uiatt 
expressly  denied  it;  and  at  other  times^  when  pressed  with  otgec- 
tions  to  his  own  particular  system,  he  admits,  at  least  in  part,  the 
truth  of  it  The  following  passage  is  one  of  the  most  explicit  I 
recollect,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  doctrine. 

^  Observandum  prseterea,  animam,  nuUis  imaginibus  ab  olgectia 
*^  ad  cerebrum  missis  egere  ut  sentiat,  (contra  quam  eonununiter 
^  philosophi  nostri  statuunt,)  aut  ad  minimum  longe  aliter  illarum 
^  imaginum  qaturam  concipiendam  esse  quam  vulgo  fit  Qauns 
^'enim  circa  eas  nil  considerent,  prster  similitndinem  earma 
**  cum  objectb  quae  reprsesentant,  non  possunt  explicare,  qua  rar 
^  tione  ab  oljeotis  formari  queant,  et  recipi  ab  organb  sensuum 
**  exteriomm,  et  demum  nervis  ad  cerebrum  transvehi.  Nee  alia 
'^  causa  imagines  istas  fingere  eos  impulit,  nisi  quod  viderent 
*^  mentem  nostram  efficaciter  pictura  excitari  ad  apprehendeodani 
^  olyectum*  illud,  quod  exhibet :  ex  hoc  enim  judiearunt,  illan 
^eodem  modo  excitandam,  ad  apprehendenda  ea  que  aensus 
*'  movent,  per  exiguas  quasdam  imagines,  in  capite  nostro  deline- 
*^  atas.  Sed  nobis  contra  est  advertendum,  multa  preter  imagines 
*'  esse,  qn»  cogitationes  excitant,  ut  exempli  graUa,  verba  et 

f^signa,  nuUo  modo  simiiia    iis  qus   significant/' Diopiric. 

cap.  4.  §  6, 

In  his  third  meditation  (which  coutains  his  celebrated  argur 
ment  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity)  the  following  passage  occurs. 

^  Sed  hie  pnecipue  de  iis  est  quierendum  quas  tanquam  a  rebus 
^  extra  me  existentibus  desumptas  considero,  qiiaenam  me  moveat 
**  ratio  ut  illas  istis  rebus  similes  ess^e  existimem;  nempe  ita  vi- 
*'  deor  doctus  a  natura,  et  pra^tereu  experior  illas  non  a  mea  vo- 
*'  lutttate  nee  proinde  a  me  i;;80  pendere,  s&'|>e  enim  vel  invito 
**  obversantur,  ut  jam,  sive  velim  sive  nolim,  sentio  calorem,  et 

ideo  puto  sensum  ilium,  sive  ideam  colorls  a  re  a  me  diversa^ 

nempe  ab  ignis,  cui  as&ideo  calore  mihi  advenire,  nihilque  ma- 
**  ojis  olivium  est,  quam  ut  judicem  istam  rem  suam  similitudinem 
^'  potius,  quam  aliud  quid  iu  me  immitteref  quae  raliones  an  satis 
•^firmffi  sint,  jam  videlK).  Cum  hie  dico  me  ita  doctum  esse  r 
^'  natura.  intelligo  tantum  spontant^o  quodam  Impetu  me  ferri  ad 
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*^  hoc  credendum,  non  lumine  aliquo  natural!  miiii  OBteqdi  esse 
^*  vemin,  qvod  duo  multum  discrepant,  nam  quecumque  lumine 
natutali  mihi  08tenduntur»(ut  quod  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  aequatmr 
me  esse,  et  simiKa,)  nuUo  modo  dubia  esse  possunt,  quia  nulla 
"  alia  facultas  esse  potest,  cui  aeque  fidam  ac  lumini  isti,  qufeque 
"  ilia  non  vera  possit  docere ;  sed  quantum  ad  im|)etus  naturales, 
jam  ssepe  olim  judicavi  me  ab  illis  in  deteriorem  partem  fuisseim- 
pulsum  cum  de  bono  eligendo  ageretur,  nee  video  cur  iisdem  in 
' '  uUa  alia  re  magis  fidam.  Deinde  quamvis  idee  ill®  a  voluntate 
*'  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo  constat  ipsas  a  rebus  extra  me 
positis  necessarip  procedere ;  ut  enim  impetus  illi,  de  quibus 
mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in  me  sint,  a  voluntate  tamen  mea 
*^  diversi  esse  videntur,  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua  alia  est  in  me  facultas 
^*  nondum  mibi  satis  cognita  istarum  idearum  effectrix,  ut  hactenus 
*'  semper  visum  est  ilfas,  dum  somnio,  absque  ulla  rerum  externa- 
*'  rum  ope  in  me  formari ;  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me  diver- 
'*  sb  procederent,  non  inde  sequitur  illas  rebus  istis  similes  esse 
**  debere ;  quinimo  in  multis  saepe  magnum  discrimen  videor  de- 
^  prehendbse ;  sic,  exempli  causa^  duat  divenas  solis  ideas  apud 
**  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a  sensibus  haustam,  et  quae  maxime 
'*  inter  illas  quas  adventitias  existimo  est  recensenda,  per  quam 
'*  mihi  valde  parvus  apparet ;  aliam  vero  ex  rationibus  astronomic 
"  deaumptam,  hoc  ^t  ex  notionibus  quibusdani  mibi  innatis  elici- 
**  tam  vel  quocumque  alio  modo  a  me  factam,  per  quam  aliquoties 
**  major  quam  terra  exhibetur;  utraque  profecto  similis  eidem  soli 
**  extra  me  existenti  esse  non  potest,  et  ratio  persuadet  illam  ei 
**  maxime  esse  dissimilem,  que  quam  proxime  sb  ipso  videtur 
**  emanftsse.  Quae  omnia  satb  demonstrant  me  non  hactenus  ex 
'*  ccrto  judicio,  sed  tantum  ex  cseco  aliquo  impulsu  credidisse  res 
^  quasdam  a  me  diversas  existere,  que  ideas  sive  imagines  suas 
*^  per  organa  sensuum,  vel  quolibet  alio  pacto  mihi  immittant" 

Among  other  animadversions  upon  this  meditation  sent  to  Des 
Cartes  by  one  of  his  correspondents,  it  is  objected;  ^Videris 
*'  vertere  in  dubium  lion  tantum  utrum  idesB  aliqua;  procedant  ex 
*^  rebus  externis,  sed  etiam  utrum  omnino  sint  extemas  res  aliqux/^ 
To  which  Des  Cartes  answers :  ^  Notandum  est,  me  non  affir- 
''  m&sse  ideas  rerum  materialium  ex  niente  deduci,  ut  non  satis 
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"  bona  fide  Iiic  Gngii ;  exprewe  enim  poatea  oileiidi  ipau  >  cor- 
"  poribo*  lepe  advenire,  ae  par  boe  oorponm  exlatantiun  pro- 
"  bui."— ride  ObjtetiMut  m  JUolitatuNM  AmAi  Du  Carto,  om 


Note  (C.)  page  62. 

In  consrquence  of  the  inrerencea  which  Mr.  Hume  haa  deduced 
from  thii  doclrioe  concerning  cause  and  elTect,  aome  laler  antbora 
have  been  led  to  diapule  its  tnith ;  not  perceiving  that  the  faUacy 
of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  system  does  not  consist  ib  hia  pram> 
ises,  bnt  in  Hie  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them. 

That  the  otoect  of  the  physical  imjuirer  is  not  to  trace  neees- 
aary  connections,  or  to  ascertain  the  efficient  causes  of  pbenonwDa, 
is  a  principle  which  Iiaa  been  frequently  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hnma 
as  its  author,  both  by  hia  foUowera  and  by  his  opponents  ;  but  it 
-  is,  in  fact,  of  a  mucb  earlier  date,  and  has  t>een  maintaiaed  by 
many  of  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  least  sceptical  of  our 
modem  pbiloaopbers  :  nor  do  I  know  that  it  was  erer  sn^Mcted 
to  have  a  dangeroos  tendency,  till  the  publication  of  Hr.  Hame'a 
writingr.  '■  If  we  except"  (says  Dr.  Barrow)  "  the  motna)  caua- 
"  ality  and  dependence  of  the  terma  of  a  mathematical  demon- 
"  stration,  I  do  not  think  that  there.is  any  other  causality  in  the 
"  nature  of  things,  wherein  a  necessary  consequence  can  l>e 
*'  founded.  Lt^cians  do  indeed  boast  of  I  do  not  know  wluit 
"kind  of  demonstrations  from  external  causes  either  efficient  or 
"  Gnat,  tnit  without  being  able  to  shew  one  genuine  example  of 
"  any  such;  nay,  I  imagine  it  is  impossiUe  for  them  so  to  du. 
"  For  there  can  be  no  such  connection  of  an  external  efficient 
"  cause  with  its  eflecl,"  (at  least  none  surh  can  be  understood  by 
US,)  "  through  which,  slrictly  speaking,  the  effect  is  necessarily 
"  supposed  by  the  supposition  of  the  efficient  cause,  or  any  deter- 
"  minnte  cause  by  the  supposition  of  the  elTect."  He  adds  after- 
wards, "Tlirrefore  there  can  be  no  argumentiilion  from  an  efficient 
"  cause  to  the  effect,  or  from  an  etTect  to  the  cause  wbii-.Ii  is  Ia«- 
"  fully  necessary." — Mnlhonatical  Lcctuns  rraJ  at  Cambriilge. 

Dr.  Butler  too,  in  his  discourse  on  the  ignorance  of  man,  has 
remarked,  that  "  it  is  in  general  no  more  titan  effects  tliat  tiie 
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"  moBt  knowing  are  acqaainted  Tvith ;  for  as  to  causes  they  are  as 
^'  enUrely  in  the  dark  as  the  most  ignorant"  ''  What  are  the 
**  lavrs,''  (he  continues,)  ^  by  which  matter  ads  on  matter,  but 
**  certain  effects,  which  some,  having  observed  to  be  frequently 
"  repeated,  have  reduced  to  general  rules  ?" — Butler's  Sermons, 
"  The  laws  of  attraction  an'J  repulsion"  (says  Dr.  Berkeley) 
*'  are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion,  and  these  only  as  rules  or 
^  methods  observed  in  the  productions  of  natural  effects,  the  effi- 
'*  cient  and  final  causes  whereof  are  not  of  mechanical  considera- 
'^  tion.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a  phenomenon  be  to  assign  its 
^  proper  efficient  and  final  cause,  it  should  seem  the  mechanical 
*^  philosophers  never  explained  any  thing ;  their  province  being 
only  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  .is,  the  general  rules 
and  methods  of  motion ;  and  to  account  for  particulaT  phenom- 
'*  ena,  by  reducing  them  under,  or  shewing  their  conformity  to 
*'  such  general  rules." — Siris  :  or^  Philosophical  Inquiries  con^ 
eeming  the  Virtues  of  Tar  ^itffr,  p.  108. 

*'  The  woids  aUraction  and  repulsion  may,  in  compliance  with 
^'  custom,  be  used  where,  accurately  speaking,  motion  alone  is 
«*  meant."— JWdL  p.  114. 

**  Attraction  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  sense  account  for, 
^'  the  phenomena ;  being  itself  one  of  the  'phenomena  produced 
**  and  to  be  accounted  for." — Ibid.  p.  115. 

^  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  constancy,  and  uniformity  in  tlie 
'*  phenomena  or  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  a  foundation 
'*  for  general  rules  :  and  these  are  a  grammar  for  the  understand' 
"  ing  of  nature,  or  that  series  of  effects  in  the  visIMe  world, 
"  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  foresee  what  will  come  to  pass  in 
**  the  natural  course  of  things.  Plotinus  observes,  in  his  third 
^*  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  presaging,  is  in  some  sort  the  reading  of 
''  natural  letters  denoting  order,  and  that  so  far  forth  as  analogy 
''  obtains  in  the  universe,  ^ere  may  be  vaticination.  And  in 
"  reality,  he  that  forctrils  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  ef- 
'*  fects  of  medicines,  or  the  result  of  chemical  or  mechanical 
"  experiments,  may  be  said  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination." — 
JhiiL  p.  120,  121. 

^*  Instruments,  occasions,  and  signs,  occur  in,  or  rather  make 
-  up,  the  whole  visible  course  of  nature." — Ibid.  p.  1?3. 
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The  following  very  remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Locke  Bheivs 
elearlj,  that  this  eminent  philosopher  considered  the  connectioa 
between  impulse  and  motion,  as  a  conjtmction  which  we  leam 
from  experience  onlj,  and  not  as  a  consequence  deducible  from 
the  consideration  of  impulse,  by  any  reasoning  a  pricri.  The 
passage  is  the  more  curious,  that  it  is  this  particular  application 
of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  that  has  been  generally  supposed  to  fur- 
nish the  strongest  objection  against  it 

^  Another  idea  we  have  of  bo<ly,  is  the  power  of  Gomnnniica- 
**  ting  motion  by  impulse ;  and  of  our  souls,  the  power  of  exciting 
^  motion  by  thonght.  These  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the  other  of 
our  minds,  every  day's  ex]>erience  clearly  fumislies  ns  with : 
but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in 
the  dark.  For  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impnlsey 
^*'  wherein  as  mnch  motion  is  lost  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the 
"^  other,  which  is  the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  have  no  other  con- 
'*  ception,  but  of  the  passing  of  motion  out  of  the  one  into  another; 
*^  which  I  think  is  as  obscure  and  inconceivable,  as  how  our 
^  minds  move  or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought,  which  we  every 
^*  moment  find  they  do." 

"  The  conununication  of  motion  by  thought,  vrhich 

^'  we  ascribe  to  spirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulse  which  we 
*'^  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experience  makes  us  sensible  of 
^'  lK)th  of  these,  though  our  narrow  understandings  can  compre- 
^*  bend  neither." 

"  To  conclude,  sensation  convinces  us,  that  there 

*'  are  solid  extended  substances  ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are 
''  (binking  ont^s  :  experience  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such 
beiiii^s;  nnd  that  the  one  bath  a  power  to  move  body  by  im- 
pulse, and  (he  other  by  thought. — If  we  would  inquire  farther 
into  their  nature,  causes,  and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the 
"*  nature  of  extension  clearer  than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we 
'^  \vould  explain  them  any  farther,  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other ; 
^'  and  there  is  no  more  difliculty  to  conceive,  how  a  substance 
*' we  know  not,  should  by  thought  set  body  into  motion,  than 
*'  how  a  substance  we  know  not,  should  by  impulse  set  boily  into 
»'  motion." — Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  23.  §  28,  29. 
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It  \%  not  indeeil  very  euy  to  reconcile  the  rore^tns;  (Awnytr 
tioM,  which  are,  in  every  respect,  worthy  oT  the  sa^iicity  of  lhi4 
excellent  ])hiloBOpIiert  witli  the  jNusage  riuuled  frorn  him  in  pBge 
70  of  thu  work. 

Some  uT  Mr.  Hume's  reasonings  concemini;  the  nature  oT  the 
ConnectioiK  among  phyiical  ercnl«,  coincide  perfectly  with  those 
oT  Mulebranche  on  the  game  subjeclt  hut  Ihey  were  employ eil  hy 
this  )a«t  writer  to  sup|)ort  a  very  ililTerent  coDcIuiion. 

At  a  fllill  earlier  period,  Hobbcs  ex|)resse(l  liimBell'  with  re- 
epeet  to  physical  connections,  in  terrns  so  nearly  a|iproaching  lo 
Mr.  Hume's,  that  it  ii  UifGciilt  to  supjMise  that  they  dill  not  Big- 
gest lo  him  the  language  >thich  be  has  em[iIoyed  on  that  sut^ect. 
"  What  n-e  call  experience,"  (he  rcmarkB)  "is  nothing  else  hut 
"remembrance  oT  what  anteceilenls  have  heep  rollowetl  by 
"what  cousetiuents." — "  JJo  man,"  (he  continues,)  '-can  have 
"  in  his  mind  a  conception  oT  the  future ;  for  the  future  is  not  yet ; 
"  hut  of  our  conceptions  of  the  |iasl  we  make  a  future,  or  rather 
"  call  past,  future  relatively.  Thus  after  a  man  hath  been  accui- 
"  tamed  to  see  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  consequents, 
"  whensoever  he  seeUi  the  like  come  to  pass  to  any  thing  he  had 
"  seen  before,  he  looks  there  should  follow  it  the  same  that  fol* 
"  lowed  then. — When  a  man  hath  so  often  olwerved  like  antece- 
"  dents  to  he  followed  by  like  consequents,  that  whensoever  he 
*  leeth  (he  antecedent,  he  iooketh  again  for  the  consequent,  or 
"  when  he  seelh  the  consetiuent,  raaketh  account  there  hath  been 
"  the  like  antecedent,  then  he  callelli  both  the  antecedent  and 
**  the  consequent  si^ns  of  one  another." — Hobres'  Tripos. 

1  am  doubtful  whether  1  should  not  add  to  these  authorities, 
that  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  although  he  has  no  where  formally 
stated  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration,  has  plainly  taken 
it  for  granted  in  all  his  reasonings  on  the  method  of  prosecuting 
philoaophical  iuquiries;  for  if  we  couhl  perceive  in  any  instance 
the  manner  in  which  a  cause  produces  ils  effect,  we  shoidd  be  able 
to  deduce  the  effect  from  its  cause  by  reaioning  a  priori  ;  the  lin- 
posaibility  of  which  he  every  wiiere  strongly  inculcates.  "  Homo 
"  natanc  mtiiistcr  et  inlcrpres  tanliim  Tacit  et  inlelligit  quantum 
"  de  natnm  online  re  vvl  mcntc  olnervaverit;  nee  am^dlusscit 
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'*  aut  iiotest.*'    I  arknoi^  ledge,  at  the  aame  time,  tbat,  friMn  the 
general  scope  of  Lord  Bacou*8  writings,  as  well  as  from  some  par- 
liculcir  expressions  in  them  with  regard  to  causes,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  his  metaphysical  notions  on  the  sulyect  were  not 
very  accurate,  and  that  he  was  led  to  |ierceive  the  necessity  <iC 
recurring  to  observation  and  experiment  in  natural  philosophy^ 
not  from  a  speculative  consideration  of  .our  ignorance  coneeming 
necessary  connections,  but  from  a  conviction,  founded  on  a  review 
of  the  history  of  science,  of  the  insufficiency  of  tlioae  methods  of 
inquiry  which  his  predecessors  had  pursued.    The  notion  which 
the  ancients  had  formed  of  the  object  of  philosophy,  (which  they 
coiiceived  to  be  the  investigationof  efficient  causes,)  was  the  princi* 
pal  circumstance  which  misled  them  in  their  researches :  and  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  on  the  same  subject,  frustrated  all 
the  efforts  of  lib  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the  study  of  physics. 
**"  Perspinuum  est,"  (says  he,  in  one  ])as»age,)  **  oiitimam  philoso- 
^  phandi  viam  nos  sequuturos,  si  ex  ipsius  Dei  cognitione  rerum 
"  ah  eo  creatarum  cognitionem  deducere  conemur,  ut  ita  acientiam 
"  perfectissimam  qu»  est  effectuum  fier  causas  acipiiranras.^* 

The  strong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late 
itgninst  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  concerning  the  connection  amons; 
phyBical  events,  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  conclusions  to 
which  it  has  erroneously  iieen  supposed  to  lend,  will,  I  hope,  be  « 
suflicient  apology  for  multiplying  so  nuiny  authorities  in  support 
of  it. 

Note  (D.)  page  (54. 

Thi3  langiia'i:c  has  even  been  adopted  by  philoiopliers,  and  by 
ntlieists  as  well  as  tbeists.  The  latter  have  represented  natural 
events  as  parts  of  a  great  cliaiii,  the  highest  link  of  \\hirh  is  sup- 
iwtod  by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pretended,  that  there  is 
iiu  ftlwunlity  in  suppojin;;  the  number  of  links  to  be  infinite. 
]\Ir.  Hume  bad  Ihr  merit  of  sliewing  clearly  to  philosopbrrs,  that 
our  common  lann;iiag<s  with  respect  tocaude  and  efftcl,!-*  merely 

■*•  TliL-n   is  J  iK'Ik-viM-iMvjn  lo  (!<>!.■'.;  l!"  Di- tV ;\ >  h;ul  ccr  read  lii-.'  «orUc<4 
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aaajogical ;  sad  Uut  if  there  be  an^  linke  among  [liiyBical  pvpdI*. 
tiny  mt»t  forever  remain  iavisible  to  ua.  ir  thia  part  oT  hit  ij-j- 
tem  be  admitted ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  admit  the  aulhor- 
>t7  of  that  principle  oT  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every 
chan<^  lo  as  efficient  cause;  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  scrms  to  lie 
more  favourable  to  thebm,  than  even  the  common  notions  upon 
thta  Buhject;  as  it  kee|M  the  Deity  altvnyi  in  view,  not  only  aa 
the  first,  but  as  the  conitantly  operating  efRcieat  cause  in  nnture, 
and  aa  the  great  connecting  principle  among  all  the  various 
phenomena  which  we  otwerve.  This,  accordingly,  iviis  the  cou- 
•lusion  which  Malelmnche  dcdnced  from  premises  very  nearly 
the  same  with  Mr.  Hume's. 

Note  (E.)  page  102. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  E»ay  on  Human  Underetanding,  bns  taken 
notice  of  the  quickness  with  which  the  operations  of  the  mitid 
are  carried  on,  and  has  referred  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
light,  as  a  proof  of  it.  The  same  Author  has  been  struck  with 
the  connection  between  this  class  of  facts  and  our  habitual  ac- 
tions ;  but  he  does  not  state  the  question,  whether  such  aclioni 
are  voluntary  or  not.  1  think  it  probable,  from  Ids  mode  of  ex- 
pression, that  his  opinion  on  the  sulyect  was  the  aanie  with  misc. 
The  following  quotation  contains  all  the  remarks  1  recollect  In 
his  nrilings,  that  have  any  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
present  chapter : 

"  We  are  farlher  to  consider,  concerning  perception,  that  the 
"  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  often,  in  grown  people,  alter- 
"  cd  by  the  judgment,  without  our  takinc  notice  of  it.  When  we 
"  set  before  our  eyes  a  round  glc^c,  of  any  uniform  colour,  c.  g. 
"  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idc»  tberetiy  im- 
■'  printed  in  our  mind  is  of  a  Dat  circle,  variously  shatlowed,  with 
"aeveral  degrees  of  light  and  brightness  coming  lo  our  eyes. 
**'  But  we,  having  by  use  been  accustinnetl  to  perceive  what  kind 
••  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  and  what 
"  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflecUons  of  light  by  the  difference 
-•  of  the  aemible  ftguie  of  bodies ;  (he  jmlgment  presently,  Ity  a 
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^' habitual  custom,  alters  the  apiicamnces  into  their  earner; 
"  tiiat,  from  that  which  truly  is  variety  of  shadow  or  colour,  col- 
^'^locting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and 
'*  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uni* 
''form  colour;  wl)en  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a 
'*pjaiie  variously  coloured;  aa  is  evident  in  painting.^ 

Cliap.  ix.  §  8. 

*'  But  Ihi?  is  not,  I  think,  usually  in  any  of  our  ideas  but  those 
'' received  by  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehensive  of 
''all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and 
**  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense,  ami  also  the  far 
"  different  hleas  of  space,  figure,  and  motion,  the  several  varieties 
'*  whereof  change  the  apjiearances  of  its  proper  olject,  viz.  light 
"  and  colours,  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of  the  one  bj 
**  the  other.     This,  in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  in   things 
"  wliereof  we  have  frequent  ex|)erience,  is  perfbnned  so  constantly, 
^and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  ihe  perccptioa  of  our  sensa- 
^  tion,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ;  so  that  one,  tie. 
**  that  of  sensation,  ser^'es  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce 
^  taken    any  notice  of  itself;  as  a  man  who  reads    or  hears 
'<whh  attention  and  understanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the 
^  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him 
by  them. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little  notice,  if 
**  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  |>er- 
«*  formed;  for  as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up  no  space,  to  have  no 
"  extension,  so  hs  actions  seem  to  re(|uire  no  time,  but  many  of 
*'  them  srem  to  be  cmwdod  into  an  instant.     I  speak  (his  in  com- 
''parison  to  the  actions  of  the  bofly.     Any  ono  may  easily  di- 
sserve this  in  his  own  tlinir^hts,  wlio  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect 
"on  them.     How,  as  it  wrro  in  an  instant,  do  our  minds,  with 
"one  glance,  see  all  parts  of  a  demonstration,  which  may  very 
"well  he  calleil  a  long  one,  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will  rc(|uire 
"to  put  it  into  wonls,  and  step  by  stej)  shew  it  to  another  ?  Se- 
*'condly,  we  shall  not  be  much  surprised  that  this  is  done  in  us 
'•with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  the  facility  which  we 
■•get  of  doing  things  by  a  custom  of  doing.,  make^  them  often  fiasTs 
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*'  in  us  witliout  our  notice.  Habits,  eapeciaUy  luch  u  are  begun 
"  verj  eariy,  come  at  last  to  protluce  actions  in  us,  whivti  often 
"  escape  our  observation.  How  frequeatly  do  \re  in  a  day  cover 
"our  e^et  with  our  eje-Uds,  witliout  perceiviug  that  we  are  at 
"  all  in  the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  custom  have  got  tlie  use  of  a  bye- 
*'woFd,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  {ironou nee  sounds,  which, 
'*  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  thej  thcuuelves  neither  hear 
"  nor  olwerve ;  and,  therefore  it  is  not  so  strange  (hat  our  mind 
"  should  often  chao^  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  iia 
"judgnient,  and  make  «ne  serve  only  to  excite  the  other,  w  ilh-. . 
"  Dut  our  taking  notice  of  it."  — Ibid.  \  0,  10. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragnijih,  of  occaeion- 
ally  winking  with  the  eye-liils,  (which  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  memory  of  our  being,  in  every  aucih  instance,  in  a  momentary 
state  of  total  d;irkneu,)  deserves  to  be  added  lo  the  cases  already 
mentioned,  to  »hew  the  ilependeuce  of  memory  itpon  attention. 

Note  (F.)  page  141. 

" Plaloni  quid  idea  Bit(^peculi(iri  tractatione  prolixe  ex- 

**  cassimus,'*  ([uk  runsuli  ab  iis  debet,  t\w  accurate  totnm  rei 
''seriem  pemoscere  cnpiiinl.  Nus  pro  prEseutiu  instituti  mixlo 
"  paucis  notamus,  Platoui  idoam  uon  esse  illam,  qu»  ex  contem- 
"plationc  olycctwum  singularium  exsurgit  notionem  uuiversalem 
"  reii^ue  alici^us  generalem  conceptum,  quem  receutiures  idenm 
"vocant,  ille  •'''<  vocavit  et  ab  idea  dislinxil.  Seil  idetD  sunt  illL 
"estentialia  rerum  -  omnium  singutarium  exemplaria,  amcwia 
"gaudentia,  ad  quorum  naturam  indolemque  res  singidares  foi^ 
"  matte  sunt,  et  quie  illis  vemm  certamque  atque  itabilem  essen- 
"  tiam  larjpuntur.  Has  ideaa  ex  diviaa  mente  oriri,  inque  e& 
"radicari,  sua  autem  propria  substantia  gsudere,  et  esse  aetat  ku 
"  wmc  nn  staluil,  et  circa  earum  ci^nitionem  versari  intellectum 
"  humaiium,  in  his  rerum  essenUis  separatim  et  extra  materism 
"  existentibua  cogiioacendis  cardinem  verti  totius  philosophtK 
"asaeniiL     Ridiculum  id  visum  Aristoteli,  dari  extra  materiam 

■  Bnickrr  hern  alludes  lo  hi)  work,  enlilied,  Ririoria  Phi]o)0|iliica  it  Idru ;  vhtcb 
)  hire  DCTtr  bad  la  opporUmtr  aTnviFig. 
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^ejminodi  essenlias  nniverealcs,  quibus  ret  omnei  singularetf 
**«ientialiter  modificarentur,  rato,  esse  Ymc 'nft'nr/uerti.  ei  nugat 
^^otiosi  ingenii,  Platonemque  sine  causa  rationeque  safficienti 
*'  hBsc  somnia  ex  scholia  Py thagoreonim,  qus  istis  entibm  perao^ 
**iiabant,  recepisse,  suoque  iutulisse  sjsteinati.  Cum  mutem 
**  negare  nou  auderet^  esse  in  relNis  formas  essentiales,  haa  ideas^ 
**Bive  formas,  qua  voce  Platonicum  nomen  exprimere  maluit, 
*'  materia  ab  feterno  esse  impressas,  et  iii«o  latere  affirmavit,  et 
"  ita  demum  ex  rationibus  istis  formisque  seminalibus,  materiam. 
*^  esse  formatam  statuit." — Brack,  Hbt  Pliil.  iii.  p.  005. 


Note  (G.)  page  141. 

The  Stoics,  wlio  borrowed  many  of  their  doctrines  from  the 
other  schools  of  philosophy,  seem,  in  particular,  to  have  derived 
their  notions  on  this  sul^ject  from  some  of  their  predecessors. 
Stilpo,  who  was  of  the  Megaric  sect,  is  said  to  have  held  opinions 
approaching  nearly  to  those  of  the  Nominalists. 

^  Stilpo  universalia  plane  sustulit  Dicebat  enim :  qui  homi- 
**  nem  dicat  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vel  ilium  ea 
**'  vox  siguificet,  nee  huic  magis,  quam  alteri  conveniaU — -Scilicet 
supponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in  abstracto,  adeoque  has 
8|>ecies  et  genera  rerum  non  natura  exiatere ;  cum  neque  in  hoc 
neque  in  alio  homine,  ille  homo  universalis  queat  ostendi.  In* 
'Mluctione  itaque  facta,  cum  neque  hunc,  neque  ilium,  neque 
^'  alium  homiuem  esse  colligeret,  iuferebat  nullum  esse  hominem, 
*'  sictiue  ludendo  ambigua  hominis  in  genere  sive  alistracto,  uti 
^*  logici  dicuut,  Si  in  individuo  sive  siugulari  cousiderati  notione* 
^  incautos  cxagitabat  Altiora  tamen  hie  latere  putat  P.  Bayle. 
*^  et  non  in  aolo  verboram  lusu  substitisse  Stilponem,  sed  univer* 
*''  salia  sive  pncdicabilia  negavisse. — Neque  prorsus  est  dissimile, 
'^  fuisse  Stilponem  inter  eos,  qui  universalia  prceter  nuda  nomina 
**  nihil  esse  dicerent,  quod  et  cynicos  fecisse  et  alios,  alibi  doeu- 
"imus:  quorum  partes  poslea  susceperunt  Abielanli  seqiiaces 
"ct  tota  norainalium  si»Qta/' — Bmckrivvol.  i.  p.  01  P. 
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Note  (H.)  ]iage  1J3. 

*'  SecQio  xi.  RoMetinuB  vel  Rucelintn  eacenloa  et  philosophui 
"  CompendleiiBis,  ab  Arislotele  seceBBum  Tccit,  et  in  Sloicomm 
"  coBtra  ila  tnuiiiit,  ut  Btalueret,  UDivenalia,  nee  nale  rem,  iiec 
"  in  re  exUtere,  nee  ullam  habere  realem  existenliam,  Bed  esse 
"  nuda  DOiniDn  et  voces,  (jiiibuB  rerum  singulDrium  genera  deno- 
« tentnr."— Bnicker,  Hbt.  Phil.  vol.  iii.  p.  906. 

'*  Dum  PorphyfiuB  prudent  e  r  quEBtionem ;  an  universalia  revera 
"  exislant,  omittendam  esse  censet,  de  quiL  inter  Piatonicos  et 
"  Sloicoa  mire  decertaii  noverat,  occaBionem  suppeditavif  otioso 
"  RMcelini  iogenio,  earn  novo  acumine  iiigcnii  aggredicndi  defi- 
"  nieDdi(]ue.'*    Ibid.  vol.  iit.  p.  G74. 

RosceEiDUS  was  a  aative  of  Britauf,  and  canon  of  Compif gnc. 
He  IB  much  celebrated,  even  by  iiia  adversaries,  for  llie  itculcness 
«nd  Bubtitty  of  his  genius,  which  he  dieiilnj-ed  bulh  in  scholnsticsl 
and  theolc^cal  controversy.  He  nas  couilemned  for  Tritheism 
by  a  council  aBBembled  at  tsotssona  in  the  year  1002.  {See  Mu- 
flHEiu's  Eeeltsiastical  History.)  It  does  not  appear  (hat  he  ever 
taught  in  Paris,  or  that  he  gave  public  Lectures;  but  he  had  thv 
honour  to  direct  the  studies,  and  to  form  the  philosophical  opitiioii(> 
of  Abelard,  by  nbooe  means  the  inoovalious  lie  hnil  introduced 
into  Dialectics  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid  circulatiun. — 
(BaucKEa,  vol.  iii.  p.  728.)  He  is  mentioned  as  an  Englishman 
by  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and  by  other  writers ;  a  mistake 
into  vliich  tbey  have  fallen,  by  confounding  Britain  witli  Brc- 
tagne.  Very  little  Is  known  of  Ibe  particulars  oT  his  life.  "Pri- 
"mum  nomlnalium  aiunt  fuisse,"  says  Leibnitz;  "  ncsdo  quern 
"  Ritcellnum  Britonem:"  See  his  DissertatioH  dc  Sb/lo  Pkiloxo- 
•'jihico  Marii  .ViJirfii. 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Universala,  is  snid  to  Iiave 
diOered,  In  rame  respect,  from  that  of  bis  master.  "  Alius  connblit 
"  in  vocihu^l,"  says  John  of  Salisbury,  who  waa  a  scholar  of  Ab- 
elard, "  licet  hec  opinio  cum  Roscelino  suo  fere  omnino  Jam  eva- 
*"  ouerit-.  alius  sermones  intuetur,  et  ad  illus  dctorquel,  quicituid 
''  sllcnbi  de  uoiveraalibus  meminit  scrlptum.  In  liac  aulem  opi. 
"  ninne  deprcheoius  est  Peripitelicu*  Ahelartlus  noster." 

Xf lairs.  lib.  ii.  c.  IT. 
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Of  (his  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Rotceiiniui  and 
Abelard,  I  6nd  myself  perfectly  unable  to  give  any  mccount ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Morhoff  acknowledges  his  ignorance 
upon  the  same  sul^ject.  "  Alii  fuenint,  qui  universalia  qua^siTe- 
'*  runty  non  tarn  in  vocibus  quam  in  sermonibus  integris  ;  quod 
'*  Job.  Sarisberiensis  adscribit  Petro  Abelardo;  quo  quid  Intel- 
**  ligat  illci  mihi  non  satis  liquet*^ — Polyhist.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap. 
13,  §  2. 

Absurd  as  these  controversies  may  now  api>ear,  such  was  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  seduced  the 
young  and  aspiring  mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the  otlier  pursuits 
which  Europe  then  presented  to  his  ambition. — ^^  Vi  militaris 
^'gloris  |)ompam,^*  says  he,  '^cum  hiereditate  et  prserogativa 
^  primogenitorum  meorum  fratribus  derelinquens,  Martis  curia: 
'^I>enitu8  abdicarem,  ut  Miner\'fe  gremio  educarer.'^ — HisA.  Calam. 
Suar.  c.  I. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  perimi,  none  seems  to  lia^-e 
arisen  to  such  an  eminent  8U|>eriority  above  his  age,  in  the  liber- 
ality of  his  philosophical  views,  as  John  of  Salisbur>',  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  archblshoi)  Beckct     In  his  youth  he  bad  studied 
at  Paris  under  Abelanl  and  other  eminent  masters,  and  had  ap- 
plied himself,  with  distinguished  ardour  and  success,  to  the  subtile 
speculations  which  then  occupied  the  schools.     After  a   long 
absence,   when  his   mind  was  enlargetl  by  more  liberal  aud  use- 
ful pursuits,  and  by  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  he 
had  the  curiosity  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  early  studies,  and  to 
compare  his  own  acquisitions  with  those  of  his  old  companions. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  visit  b  strikingly  characler- 
istical,  both  of  the  writer  and  of   his  age  :     ''  Inventi  sunt,  qui 
••'  fuerant,  et  ubi :  neque  enim  ad  palmnm  visi  sunt  processiAse  ad 
'^  qiisestiones  pristinas  dirimemlas,  neque  propottitiunculam  unam 
'*  ac|jecerant.         ■  Expertus  itaque  sum,  quod  liqui- 

**  do  coHigi  potest,  quia  sicut  dialecticn  alias  expedit  diseiplinas* 
**  sic,  si  sola  fuerit,  jacet  exsangtiis  ct  sterilis,  &c." 

Mdahg.  lib.  ii.  rap.   la. 

The  same  Author,  B[)eaking  of  tlie  controversy  between    the 

NominalislR  and  the  Realists,  thus  expre^es  himself:  ^' Qua^s* 
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"  tionem  de  generibiis  et  speciebus  in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam 
^  seniiit,  in  qua  plus  tempoiis  consumptum  est  quam'  in  acquiren- 
**  do  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  consunnerit  Caesarea  domus  :  plus 
**  effusum  pecunis,  quam  in  omaibus  divitiis  suis  possederit  Croe- 
^  8U8.  HiBG  enim  tamdiu  multos  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota 
^  vita  qusrerent,  tandem  nee  istud,  nee  aliod  invenirent" 

De  Nugis  Curialhtm^  lib.  vii.  cap.  12, 

Note  (I.)  page  158. 

^ Secta  nominalium,  omnium  inter  scholasticas  profandis^ 

^  sima,  et  bodierasB  reformats  philosophandi  rationi  congruentis- 
^^sima;  quae  quum  olim  maxima  floreret,  nunc  apud  scholas-f 
^*  ticos  quideYn,  extlncta  est  Unde  coi\jicia8  decrementa  potiCls 
**  quam  augmenta  acumiiiis.  Quum  autem  ipse  Nizolius  noster 
*^  se  Nominalem  exsertd  profiteii  non  dubitet  prope  finem  capitis 
**  sexti,  libri  primi ;  et  ver5  in  realitate  formalitatum  et  univer- 
'^salium  evertenda  nenrus  disputationis  ^us  omnia  potissimum 
**  contineatur,  pauca  qusedam  de  Nominalibus  subjicere  opens 
^  pretium  duxi.  Nominales  sunt,  qui  omnia  putant  esse  nuda 
^nomina  pneter  substantias  singulares,  abstractorum  igitur  et 
^  universalium  realitatem  prorsus  toUiint  Primum  autem  nomi- 
^  naiium  aiunt  fuisse  nescio  quem  Rucelinum  Britonem,  ccyus 
''occasione  craenta  certamina  in  academia  Parisiensi  fuerunt 
**  excitata. 

'^  Diu  autem  jaeuit  in  tenebiis  secta  nominalium,  donee  max* 

^  imi  vir  ii^nii,  et  eraditionis  pro  illo  abvo  suromse,  Wilhelmus 

^' Occam  Anglus,  Scoti  diseipulus,  sed  mox  oppugnator  maximus, 

*^  de  improviso  eam  resjuscitavit ;  consensere  Qregorius  Arimi- 

*'  nensis,  Gabr.  Biel,  et  plerique  ordinis  Augustinianorum,  unde 

**  et  in  Martini  Lutheri  scriptis  prioribus  amor  nominakum  satis 

"  elucet,  donee  procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  cequa- 

*  liter  affectns  esse  ccepit    Generalis  autem  regula  est,  qua  no- 

**  minales  passim  utuntur ;  entia  non  esse  multiplicanda  prseter 

^  necessitatem.    Hsec  regula  ab  aliis  passim  oppugnatur,  quasi 

^  ii\juria  in  divinam  ubertatem,  liberalem  potius  quam  parcam, 

^  et  varietate  ac  copia  rerum  gaudentem.   ^ed,  qui  sic  oKyiciunt, 
VOL.  I.  59 
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^*  non  Mttif  mihi  nominalium  mentem  cepiioe  videntur,  quo*  e(0t 
^  obecuriiis  propcMita,  hue  redit :  hjpotbeflin  eo  etse  meliorem, 
**  quo  simpliclorem,  et  in  cautis  eorum  quao  apparent  retldeiidis 
**  eum  optime  ae  ^rere,  qui  quam  paaciaaima  gratis  rapponat* 
**  Nam  qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipso  naUiram,  aut  poiius  autorem  t^ua 
**Deum  inepUb  auperfluitatis  accusat  Si  quia  astronomua  ra- 
**  tionem  plienomenomm  caslestium  reddere  potest  paucis  anppo- 
^  sitis,  mens  nimiruni  motibus  simplicibus  circularilms,  ^ua  cert^ 
**'  hypothesis  c|jus  hypothesi  preferenda  erit,  qui  multia  orbibua 
**  vane  implexis  ad  explicanda  coelestia  indiget  £x  hac  jam 
"  regula  nominalea  deduxerunt,  omnia  in  rerum  nalura  explicari 
**  poiaey  etai  universalihua  et  formalitatibus  reaiibus  prorsua  earear 
^  tur;  qua  sententia  niliil  verius,  nihil  noatri  temporis  phlltMopho 
^'dignius,  usque  adeo,  ut  credam  ipsum  Occamum  non  fuisae  noad- 
**  naliorem,  quam  nunc  est  Thomas  Hobbes,  qui,  ut  verum  fatear, 
**  mihi  plusquam  nominalia  videtur.  Non  contentus  enim  cum 
^  nominalibas  universalia  ad  nomina  reducere^ipsam  rerum  veri- 
^  tatem  ait  in  nominibus  consistere,  ac,-quod  mi^us  est,  pendere 
^ab  arfoitrio  humano,  quia  Veritas  pendat  a  definitionibu^termi- 
^  nomm,definitiones  autem  terminorum  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Usee 
^  est  sententia  viri  inter  profundissimos  seculi  censendi,  qua»  at 
**  dixi,  nihil  potest  esse  nominalius.*^ 

This  passage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rise  to  a  criticism  of 
Morhoff,  T^'hich  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ill-founded. — 
Accenset  nominalibus'*  (says  he,)  ^  Leibnitzius  Thomam  Hob- 
besium,  qnem  ille  ipso  Occamo  nominaliorem,  et  plusquam 
**  nominalem  vocat,  qui  non  contentus  cum  nomiualibus  univer- 
"  salia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipsam  rerum  veritatem  ait  in  nomi- 
nibus consistere,  ac  quo<i  m2\jus  est,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  huma- 
no. Quae  bella  ejus  sententia,  quamquam  laudat  eam  Leibnit- 
zius, monstri  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane  nequam  est  Immania  enim 
**  ex  uno  summo  paradoxo  fluunt  absurda.^ 

MoRHOF.  PolyhistdT.  vol.  ii.  page  81. 

1  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of 

the  doctrine  here  ascribed  to  Hohbes,  which  1  shall  have  occasiou 

c  >  n  i  der  afterwards  under  the  article  of  Reasoning.     I  cannot 

however,  tielp  remarking  that  nothing  but  extreme  inattention 
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to  the  writinsrs  of  Leibnitz,  could  have  led  Morhoff  to  suppose, 
that  he  had  given  his  sanction  to  such  an  opinion.  In  the  very 
passage  which  has  now  been  quoted,  the  expression  (^'  qui,  ut  ve- 
^  rum  fatear,  mihi  plusquam  nominalis  videtur^)  plain^  implies 
a  censure  of  Hobbes's  philosophy;  and  in  another  dlibnrtation,  )o* 
titled,  MeditatioMca  it  CognitUmej  VeriitUy  etldeisy  he  is  al4>Qin8 
directly  to  refute  this  part  of  his  system :— «"  Atque  ita  habemus 
**  qnoque  discrimen  inter  definitiones  nominates,  quie  notas  tan- , 
^  turn  rei  ab  aliis  discernends  continent,  et  reales,  ex  quibus  con- 
*^  stat  rem  esse  possibilem,  et  bac  ratione  satisfit  Hobble  qui  vcri- 
''  tates  volebat  esse  arbltrarias,  qui  ex  definitionibus  nominalibus 
^^penderent.  nonconsiderans  realitatem  definitionis  in  arbitrio 
''  non  esse,  nee  quaslibet  notiones  inter  se  posse  coi^ungi.  Nee 
^  definitiones  nominales  sufilciunt  ad  perfectam  scientiam,  nisi 
*^  quando  aliunde  constat  rem  definitam  esse  possibilem,  &jc> 

Leibnitzii  OperOy  Edit.  DuUns,  torn*  ii.  p.  16. 17. 
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Note  (K.)  page  103. 

^*  To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  necessary  to  con^ 
sider  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  distinctly  one  from 
another :  but  yet  il4|l  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  asunder  ? 
>'*  because  it  b  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to 
''make  use  of  words:  and  then  the  instances  given  of  mental 
''  propositions  cease  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  be*  ^ 
*'  come  verbal.  Fqr  a  mental  proposition  being  nothing  but  a 
''  bare  consideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  mimls  strip- 
''  ped  of  names,  they  lose  ifie  nature  of  purely  mentaly{ijnH)osit]oni, 
'*  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  words* 

'*  Ami  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and 
verbal  propositions  separately,  is  that  most  men,  if  not  all,  in 
their  thinking  and  reasonings  within  themselves,  make  use  of 
**  words  instead  of  ideas,  at  least  when  the  sul^ect  of  their  medi* 
""  tation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.^ 

Locks,  book  iv.  c.  B.  §  3,  4, 
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'flMrt^Inj»oliMrT»twoMrt»^pro|iorftloiii,thrt       am 
HpdblecrinkiBg. 
^V^t^BlM  wfaeralv  <h8  MeM  in  our  mdwiHwBiip  we 

pOTOflivliig  Of  judging  oC  tiwlr  agiMUMiit  Of  dingiNUMfeiia 
•*  Bfloondl jT,  TOilMd  fftofoMam,  wUeh  uo  woKb,  tM  ■iguB  of 
"<  oar  idoM  put  togeUwr  or  wpunted  in  aflmnttfo  or  iiogitivu 

•* TlMNi;h tto  oxMriniQg  Md  Jd%ii«oridoM  hfVbummiwmB^ 
«*fli9ir  itfUBM  beiqg  qjuile  laid  aaide,  be  die  beat  aud-mMt  tmj 
^toolewMd  dtstliiet»kDOwMge;  yet  tiuom^  Hbb  fnwdUng 
**  eoitoiii  of  wtng  Monde  fiir  ideas,  I  tMiAitii  foiy  eeldofptue*  ^ 
^^tiaed*  Bveiy  one  oMigr  obaarre,  iiow  oooMi^  H  ii  flbr  Milea  H 
<*  to  be  Blade  UM  oi;  initead  of  the  ideas  ttieuMeifes^  eten  wlien 
*  Ben  thialL  aad  reason  within  tlieir  own  breasta:  espeeiall^  ff 
**tiie  ideas  be  Teiy  oomtitex,  and' made  up  of  a  gnat  ooileetioB 
^  of  slniple  ones.  This  makes  the  oonrfdention  of  •  words  and 
**  piopositioiis  so  neeessaiy  a  part  of  tiie  treatise  of  InMmledget 
<*  that  it  is  Tory  haid  to  speak  totolligibly  of  the  one,  wfthont 
^  explainiog  the  other. 

**  Alhthe  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or  of 
^  general  troths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  tlie 
'*  former  of  these,  the  latter  can  never  bootreU  made  known,  and 
**  is  very  seldom  apprehended,  bot  as  conceived  and  expressed 
*^  in  words."  Book  iv.  c.  6.  $  1,  2. 

From  these  passages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the 
use  which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reasonings  both 
with  rekpect  to  particular  and  to  general  troths,  to  be  chiefly  tlie 
effect  of  custom;  and  that  the  employment  of  language,  however 
convenient,  is  not  essential  to  our  intellectual  i^ierattons.  His 
opinion  therefore  did  not  coincide  with  that  wliich  I  lutve  ascri<> 
bed  to  the  Nominalists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage  sliews  clearly,  how 
widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Realists ;  and  indeed 
it  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the  same  with  Berke> 
ley's,  had  not  the  foregoing  quotatioos  contained  an  ezplieil 
declaration  of  the  contraiy. 
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^  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been 
^*  said,  that  general  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  exist- 
**ence  of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  under- 
standing, made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs, 
whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been  said, 
^  when  used  for  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  in- 
^  differently  to  many  particular  things ;  and  ideas  are  general, 
when  they  are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  particular 
things :  but  universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves, 
**  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  existence ;  even  those 
'*  words  and  ideas  which  in  their  signification  are  general. — 
*^  When,  therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that  rest  are 
^  only  creatures  of  our  own  making;  their  general  nature  being 
**  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  understand- 
"  ing,  of  signifying  or  representing  many  particulars.  For  the 
"  signification  they  have,  is  nothing  but  a  relation  that  by  the 
^  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.''  Book  iii.  c  3,  §  1  h 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  neither  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  nor  with 
that  of  the  Realists ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  with  good  reason, 
that  Dr.  Reid  has  classed  him  with  the  Conceptualists.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Lfocke  has  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt  himself;  for,  in 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  universals,  he  has 
stated  hb  opinion  in  the  strongest  and  most  paradoxical  and 
most  contradictory  terms.  The  ridicule  bestowed  on  this  part 
of  his  philosophy  by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scriblenis,  although 
censured  for  unfairness  by  Dr.  Warburton,  is  almost  justified  by 
fome  of  his  expressions. 

Note  (L.)  page  170. 

In  a  (etter  from  Leibnitz  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  (Mr.  Burnet 
of  Kemney)  dated  in  the  year  1097,  there  is  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"  J'ay  consider^  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvrage  du  charactere 
''  r^el,  et  langage  philosophique  de  Monsieur  Wilkins.  Je  trouve 
**  qu'il  y  a  mis  une  infinite  de  belles  choses,  et  nous  n'avons 
^jamais  en  une  table  des  predicamens  plus  accomplie.    Mais 
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^  rapplieatkm  pour  les  characteres,  «t  pour  la  langne,  n'eat  potot 
'^  conforme  k  ce  qu^on  pouvoit  et  devoit  faire.  J'avoia  coiit]fler6 
^'cette  matiere  avant  le  livre  de  Mousieur  Wilkiiis,qoaiid  j'etois 
**  UD  jeune  homme  de  dix  neuf  aus,  dans  mon  petit  livre  de  arU 
^  cmMnaUniOy  et  mon  opioion  est  que  ces  characierea  veritable- 
meet  r^els  et  philoeophiques  dcHveut  reiKHulre  a  Tanalyae  des 
pena^es.  '  II  est  vray  que  ces  characteres  presupposent  la  veri> 
**  table  philosophie,  et  ce  n^est  que  presentemeDt  que  j'oaeioia 
*'  entrependre  de  les  fiabriquer.  Les  objections  de  M.  Dalgarua,  et 
'*  de  M.  Wilkins,  contre  la  methode  veritablement  philoeophique 
*'  ne  sont  que  pour  excuser  Timperfection  de  leurs  essaisy  et  mar- 
*'  quent  seulement  les  difficultfs  qui  les  en  out  rebut^s." 

The  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  was  published  at  the  end 
of  A  Defence  ef  Dr.  CiiAaxE,  (which  I  believe  b  (XMnmoalj 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Oregory  Sharpe»)  ami  which  was  printed  at 
London  in  1744.  The  person  mentioned  by  Leibnits  under  the 
name  of  M.  Dalgarus,  was  evidently  Qearge  DalgarnQ^  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a  small  and  very  rare  book,  entitled* 
Ars  Sigftoruin^  tmlgd  character  umversaUs  et  Imgua  pkUoscpkica^ 
qua  paterwU  hmmnes  diversissimmym  iHmnatimn^  qpalio  daionam 
«*  septhnanarumy  anwia  animi  std  sensOj  {mrebusfaniiliarUms^)  mm 
«<  minus  wielUgibilitcr^  site  scribendo^  she  lopiendo^  mutuo  coammh 
nicare^  guam  Unguis  propriis  vemaouUs.  Praierea^  hinc  etiam 
poterwUjuvenes,  philosophic  ifrincipiai  et  veram  logicte  praxm^  d- 
**  tius  etfacUius  tmdlo  imbibere^  fuam  ex  vulgaribus  pMlos^phorum 
*'  scriptis.^^ 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgamo  is  never  (at 
least  as  far  as  I  recollect)  meotioned  by  Wilkins ;  altlMMigh  it 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  prefixed  to  Dalgarno^s  book, 
that  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  persons  who  had  recommended  him 
to  the  royal  favour. 

The  treatise  de  Arte  CcmbifuUoria  is  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dutens'  edition  of  Leibnitz's  works,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  throw  much  light  on  his  views  with  respect  to  a 
philosophical  language. 

I  must  re(»ue!*  tne  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  adding  to  the 
kngth  of  this  note,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  another  perform- 
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ance  of  Leibnitz  ;  in  ^hich  he  has  fallen  into  a  train  of  thought 
remarkably  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
the  passages  already  quoted  from  them  in  this  section.  The 
perfonnance  is  entitled,  MedUatiaius  de  CcgnUtone^  VeritaU  et 
tdeisy  and  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Dutens'  edition. 

*^  Pleramqoe  autem,  pnesertim  in  analysi  longiore,  non  totam 
^  simul  natnram  rei  intnemur,  sed  rerum  loco  signis  utimur,  quo- 
^  rum  expUeationem  in  preaenti  aliqua  c(^tatione  compendii 
**  causa  solemus  prsetermittere,  scientes,  aut  credentes  nos  eam 
^  habere  in  potestale :  ita  cum  chiliogonum,  sen  polygonum 
'^'mille  SBqualium  laterum  cogito»  non  aemper  naturam  lateris,  et 
**  cqualitatis,  et  millenarii  (sen  cubi  a  denario)  considero,  sed 
**  vocabnlis  istis  (qoonun  sensus  obscure  saltem,  atque  imperfecta 
^  menti  obvenaturyin  animo  utor  loco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  habeo, 
^  quoniam  memini  me  significationem  istorum  vocabulorum  ha- 
^  here,  explicationem  autem  nunc  judico  necessariam  non  esse ; 
^  qual^n  cogitationem  cecam,  vel  etiam  symbolicam  appellare 
^  soleo,  qua  et  in>algebra,  et  in  arithmetica  utimur,  imo  fere  i^i- 
^  que.  Et  certe  cum  notio  valde  composita  est,  non  poesumus 
^  omnes '  ingredientes  eam  notiones  simul  cogitare  :  ubi  tamen 
^  hoc  licet,  vel  saltem  in  quantum  licet,  cognitionem  voco  intu- 
^  itiyam.  Notionis  distinct^  primitive  non  alia  datur  cognitio, 
^  quam  intuitiva,  ut  compositarum  pierumque  cogitatio  non  nisi 
**  symbolica  est 

*'  £x  his  jam  patet,  nos  eorum  quoque,  que  distincte  cognosci- 
^  mus,  ideas  non  percipere,  nisi  quatenus  cogitatione  intuitiva 
^  utimur.  Et  sane  contingit,  ut  nos  saepe  falso  credamus  habere 
*'  in  animo  ideas  rerum,  cum  falso  supponimus  aliquos  terminos» 
^  quibus  utimur,  jam  a  nobis  fuisse  explicatos :  nee  vierum  aut  certe 
^  ambiguitati  obnoxium  est,  quod  aiiint  aliqui,  non  posse  nos  de 
^  re  aliqua  dicere,  intelligendo  quod  dicimus,  quin  ^us  habeamus 
**  ideam.  Ssepe  enim  vocabula  ista  singula  utcunque  intelligi- 
^  mus,  ant  noe  antea  intellixisse  meminimus,  quia  tamen  hac 
"  cogitatione  cceca  contenti  sumus,  et  resolutionem  notionum 
^'  noa.aatis  prosequimur,  fit  ut  lateat  nos  contradictio,  quam  forte 
^*  notio  composita  Involvit" 
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Note  (H.)  page  187. 

As  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  is  talcen  froin  a  work  which 
is  "but  little  known  in  this  countty,  1  shall  sul^oin  the  originaL 

*^  QuMi  me  soit  permls  de  presenter  a  ceux  qui  refusent  de 
^'  croire  a  ces  perfcctionnemens  successifs  de  Tespece  humaine 
un  exemple  pris  dans  les  sciences  oii  la  marche  de  la  v€nt£ 
''  est  la  plus  sdre,  oil  elle  peut  dtre  mesur^e  avec  plus  de  pr6ci- 
*'  sion.     Ces  v^rit^s  ^l^mentaires  de  g6oai6trie  et  d'astronomie 
**  qui  avoient  €i€  dans  Tlnde  et  dans  TEgypte  une  doctrine  oc- 
culte,  Bur  laquelle  des  pr^tres  ambitieux  avoient  food6  leiir  em- 
pire, Violent  dans  la  Grece,  au  temps  d'Archimede  ou  d^Hippar- 
**  que,  des  connoissances  vulgaires  enseign^es  dans  lea  ^coles 
communes.     Dans  le  siecle  dernier,  il  suffisoit  de  quelquef 
ann^es  d'6lude  pour  savoir  tout  ce  qu'Archimede  et  Hipparqiw 
"  avoient  pu  connoitre ;  et  aujourd*hui  deux  ann^es  de  renaeigne- 
**  ment  d'un  professeur  vont  au-dela  de  ce  que  savoient  Leibnits 
ou  Newton.     Qu'on  m^dite  cet  exemple,  qu'on  saiaiase  cette 
chatne  qui  s'^tend  d'un  pr^tre  de  Memphis  a  Euler«  et  remplit 
'*  la  distance  immense  qui  les  s^pare ;  qu'on  observe  a  chaque 
^  ^(>oque  la  g^nie  devanc-ant  le  siecle  present,  et  la  m^diocrit^ 
**  atteignant  a  ce  qu'il  avoit  d^couvert  dans  celui  qui  |>i€c€doit, 
'^  on  apprendra  que  la  nature  nous  a  donn6  les  moyens  d'^fiarg^ 
'*  ner  le  temps  et  de  manager  Pattention,  et  qu'il  n'existe  aucune 
"  raison  de  croire  que  ces  moyens  puissent  avoir  un  terme.     On 
^  verra  qu'au  moment  oQ  unc  multitude  de  solutions  particulieres, 
*'  de  faits  isol^s  commcncent  a  ^puiser  Tattention,  a  fatiguer  la 
"  m6moire,  ces  thC'ories  dispersees  viennent   se  perdre  dans  une 
'*  methode  g^n^rale,  tous  les  faits  se  r6unir  dans  un  fait  unique, 
"  vt  que  ces  generalisations,  ces  reunions  r6p6t^es  n'ont,  comme 
"  les  multiplications  successivcs  d'un  nombre  |>ar  lui-m^oie,  d^au- 
**  Ire  limitc  qu'un  infiui  auquel  il  est  imiK)ssible  d'atteiudre.'* 

Sur  V Instruction  puhliqtic^  par  M.  Cokdorcet. 
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Continuation  of  Note  (M.)  (Second  Edition.) 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doctrine  so  pleasing,  and, 
mt  the  same  time,  so  philosophical,  should  have  been  dbgraeed 
by  what  has  been  since  written  by  Condorcet  and  others,  concern- 
ing the  Perfectibility  of  Man,  and  its  probable  effect  in  banishing 
from  the  earth.  Vice,  Disease,  and  Mortality  t  Surely  they  who 
can  reconcile  their  minds  to  such  a  Creed,  might  be  expected  to 
treat  with  some  indulgence  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  Nor 
is  it  candid  to  complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  Truth,  when  it  is 
blended  with  similar  extravagances  in  Philosophical  Systems. 

While,  however,  we  r^ect  these  absurdities,  so  completely 
contradicted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  human  affairs,  we  ought  to 
guard  with  no  lesi  caution  against  another  Creed,  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  present  times  ; — a  Creed,  which  taking  for  grant- 
ed that  all  things  are  governed  by  chance  or  by  a  blind  destiny, 
overlooks  the  beneficent  arrangement  made  by  Providence  for 
the  advancement  and  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  ;  and, 
in  defiance  both  of  the  moral  suggestions  and  of  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind,  treats  with  ridicule  the  supposed  tenden- 
cy of  truth  and  justice  to  prevail  finally  over  falsehood  and  ini- 
quity. If  the  doctrine  which  encourages  these  favourable  pros- 
pects of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race,  leads,  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,  to  paradox  and  inconsbtency ;  the  system  which  re- 
presents this  doctrine,  even  when  stated  with  due  limitations,  as 
^together  groundless  and  visionary,  leads,  by  a  short  and  inevi- 
table process,  to  the  conclusions  either  of  the  Atheist  or  of  the 
Manichean.  in  the  midst,  indeed,  of  such  scenes  of  violence 
and  anarchy  as  Europe  has  lately  witnessed,  it  b  not  always 
easy  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  remain  faithful  to  their 
principles  and  their  hopes  :  But  what  must  be  the  opinions  and 
the  views  of  tliose,  who,  during  these  storms  and  convulsions  of 
the  Moral  World,  find  at  once,  in  the  apparent  retrogradation  of 
Human  Reason,  the  gratification  of  their  Political  Ambition,  and 
the  secret  trinnqih  of  their  Sceptical  Theories  ? 

VOL.  I.  60  • 
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Fond,  impioiii  Mod  !  Think*st  thou  yon  SangDine  Cloudy 
RabM  by  thy  breath,  has  quenchM  the  Orb  of  Day  ? 
To-moiToir,  he  repain  the  |p>Idcn  flood, 
-    And  warnu  the  Pf atioot  wHh  redoobled  ray. 


Note  (N.)  page  210. 

It  may  be'proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  Oecommmais^ 
1  comprehend  not  merely  the  diseiplet  of  Qtcesnat,  but  all  those 
writers  in  France,  vrho,  about  the  same  time  with  him,  begmn  ta 
speculate  about  the  natural  order  of  political  societies ;  or,  m 
other  words,  about  that  order  which  a  pcriitical  society  would  of 
itself  gradually  assume,  on  the  supposition  that  law  had  no  other 
object  than  to  protect  completely  the  natural  rights  of  Individ- 
sals,  and  left  eveiy  man  at  liberty  to  pursue  Ms  own  interest  iD 
Us  own  way,  as  long  as  he  abstained  from  violating  the  r^hts  of 
others.    The  connection  between  this  natural  order  and  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  has  been  more  insisted  on  by  the  biog;ra- 
phers  of  Turgot  than  by  any  other  authors ;   and  the  imperfect 
hints  which  they  have  given  of  the  views  of  that  tndy  great  man 
upon  this  important  subject,  leave  us  much  room  to  regret  that 
he  had  not  leisure  to  execute  a  work,  which  he  appears  to  have 
long  meditated,  on  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy. Vic  de  M.  Turcot.    Partk  ii.  p.  53. 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  expression  that  1 
have  distinguished  these  different  writers  by  the  title  of  Oecono- 
ndsis.  It  is  in  this  extensive  sense  that  the  word  is  commonly 
understood  in  this  country  ;  but  1  am  sensible  that  it  is  some- 
what ambiguous,  and  that,  without  the  explanation  which  I  have 
given,  some  of  my  observations  might  have  been  supposed  to 
imply  a  higher  admiration  than  I  really  entertain  of  the  writings^ 
of  M.  Quesnai,  and  of  the  affected  phraseology  employed  by  bi» 
sect. 

The  connection  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quesnai,  and 
the  coincidence  of  their  opinions  about  the  most  essential  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  will  1  hope  justify  me  for  ranking  the  former 
with  the  Oeconomists  ;  although  his  views  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  enlarged  than  those  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  al- 
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Itiough  he  expressly  disclaimed  an  implicit  acquiesccDCe  in  the 
opinions  of  an j  particular  sect 

^  M.  Turgot  6tudia  la  doctrine  de  M.  Gonmay  et  de  M • 
^  Quesnai,  en  profita,  se  la  rendit  propre ;  et  la  combinant  avec 
^*'  la  connoBBsance  qu'il  avoit  du  Droit,  &  avec  ies  grandes  vues 
"  de  legislation  civile  &  criminelle  qui  avoient  occup6  sa  tite  & 
^'  inter^ss^  son  cosor,  parvint  a  en  former  stir  le  goovemement 
"  des  nations  un  corps  de  princii>es  a  lui»  embrassant  Ies  deux 
^  aatres,  et  plus  complet  encore." 

Mimoires  sur  la  Vie  et  lea  Ouvrages  de  M.  Turcot,  par 

M.  DupoNTf/i.  40,  41. 

"  II  a  pass^  pour  avoir  6t6  attach^  a  plusieurs  sectes,  ou  a 
*^  plusieurs  soci^t^  qu'on  appelait  ainsi ;  et  Ies  amis  qu'il  avait 
^^  dans  ces  soci6t6s  diverses  lui  reprochaient  sans  cesse  de  n'  6tre 
^*  pas  de  leur  avis ;  &  sans  cesse  il  leur  reprocbait  de  son  c6td  de 
^  vouloir  faire  communaut^  d'opinions,  &  de  se  rendre  solidaires 
^  Ies  uns  pour  Ies  autres.  II  croyait  cette  marche  propre  a  retar- 
^  der  ies  progr^s  mdmes  de  leurs  d^couvertes.'* — Ibid.  p.  41,  42. 

■ 

'    Note  (0.)  page  291. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep, 
and  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  were  written  as  long  ago  as 
the  year  1772;  and  were  read  (nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  now  published)  in  the  year  1773,  in  a  private  literaiy  society 
in  this  university*  A  considerable  number  of  years  afterwards, 
at  a  time  when  I  was  occupied  with  very  different  pursuits,  I 
happened,  in  turning  over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine- 
(the  volume  for  the  year  1 749,)  lo  meet  with  a  short  essay  on 
the  same  subject,  which  surprised  me  by  its  coincidence  with 
some  ideas  which  had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  essay  is  very  little  known,  as  I  have  never 
seen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  since 
.treated  of  the  human  mind ;  nor  have  even  heard  it  once  men- 
tioned in  conversation.  I  had  some  time  ago  the  satisfaction  to 
learn  accidentally,  that  the  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a 
gentleman  who  died  at  the  eariy  age  of  27  ;  and  whose  ingenious 
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observatkms  on  light  and  colours  (published  in  the  Essayi  of  Uie 
Edinbuigh  Philosophical  Society)  are  nvell  known  over  £uro|)e« 

The  passages  which  cohicide  the  most  remarkablj  viith  the 
doctrine  I  have  stated,  are  the  following.    I  quote  the  first  with 
particular  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  support  which  it  gives  tm 
an  opinion  which  1  formerly  proposed  in  the  essay  on  Conce|i- 
tion,  and  on  which  1  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Bome  of 
my  friends. 

*<  When  I  am  walking  up  the  High-street  of  Edinbui^h,  the 
^*  objects  which  strike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea  of  their 
'^  presence ;  and4hu  idea  is  lively,  full,  and  permanent,  as  arising 
^'  from  the  continued  operation  of  light  and  sound  on  the  organs 
<*  of  sense. 

"  Again,  when  I  am  absent  from  Edinburgh,  but  conceiving  or 
*'  ima^fdnsr  myself  to  walk  up  the  High-street,  in  relating,  |)er- 
''  haps,  what  befel  me  on  such  an  occasion,  I  have  likewise  in 
^  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  is  usually  seen  and  heard  in  the 
''  High-street ;  and  this  idea  of  imagination  is  entirely  similar  to 
*'  those  of  sensation,  though  not  so  strong  and  durable. 

'*  In  this  last  instance,  while  the  imagination  lasts,  be  it  ever 
*'  so.  short,  it  is  evident  that  I  think  myself  in  the  street  of  £din- 
"  burgh,  as  truly  as  when  I  dream  I  am  there,  or  even  as  when  I 
^'  see  and  feel  I  am  there.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  so  well  apply 
^*  the  word  belief  in  this  case  ;  because  the  perception  is  not  clear 
"  or  steady,  being  ever  dbturbed,  and  soon  dissipated,  by  the 
"  su|M;riour  strengtli  of  intruding  sensation  :  yet  nothing  can  be 
**  more  absunl  than  to  say,  that  a  man  may,  in  the  same  intlivid- 
^*  ual  instant,  believe  he  is  in  one  place,  and  imagine  he  is  in  ano- 
*'  ther.  No  man  can  demonstrate  that  the  olyecls  of  sense  exist 
"  without  him ;  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  our  own  sensa- 
"  tions  :  however,  by  the  uniformity,  regularity,  consistency,  and 
"  steadiness  of  the  impression,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  they 
^*  have  a  real  and  durable  cause  without  us  ;  and  we  observe  not 
'*  any  thing  which  contradicts  this  opinion.  But  the  ideas  of 
**  imagination,  being  transient  and  fleeting,  can  beget  no  such 
"  o[)inion,  or  habitual  belief;  though  there  is  as  much  fierceived 
<*  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea  of  the  object 
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^  nvithin  the  mind.  It  will  be  easily  uoderstood,  that  all  this  is 
''  intended  to  obviate  an  olgection  that  might  be  brought  against 
^  the  similarity  of  dreaming  and  imaginalioD,  from  our  believing 
**  in  sleep  tliat  all  is  real.  But  there  is  one  fact,  that  plainly 
**  sets  them  both  on  a  parallel,  that  in  sleep  vre  often  recollect 
^  that  the  scenes  which  we  behold  are  a  mere  dream,  in  the  same 
^  manner  as  a  person  awake  is  habitually  convincecf  that  the 
^representations  of  his  imagination  are  fictitious." 

*^  In  this  essay  we  make  no  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 

*  body  in  sleep." 

"'  If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  can  be  fairly  de- 

^'  duced  from  the  same  causes  ^s  its  operations  when  awake,  we 
^*  are  certainly  advanced  one  considerable  step,  though  the  caiis- 
"  es  of  these  latter  should  be  still  unknown.  The  doctrine  of 
**  gravitation,  which  is  the  most  wonderful  and  extensive  discov- 
**  ery  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  science,  leaves  the  descent 
"  of  heavy  bodies  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  In  philosophy, 
^'  as  in  geometry,  the  whole  art  of  investigation  lies  in  reducing 
^'  things  that  are  difficult,  intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  is  sim- 
^*  pier  and  easier  of  access,  by  pursuing  and  extending  the  ana- 
^  logies  of  nature." 

On  looking  over  the  same  essay,  1  find  an  observation  which  1 
stated  as  my  own  in  page  127  of  this  work.  "  The  mere  imagi- 
**  nation  of  a  tender  scene  in  a  romaj^e,  or  drama,  will  draw 
^  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  very  well,  when  they 
**  recollect  themselves,  that  the  whole  is  fictitious.  In  the  mean 
"  time  they  must  conceive  it  as  real ;  and  from  this  supposed 
*' reality  arises  all  its  influence  on  the  human  mind." 

Continuation  of  Note  (O.)  (Second  Edition.) 

Soon  afler  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work^ 
a  difficulty  was  started  to  me  with  respect  to  my  conclusions, 
concerning  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  by  my  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Provost  of  Geneva  ;  a  gentleman  who  has  long  held  a  high 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  to  whose  valuable  corre8[K)ucl- 
ence  I  have  often  been  indebted  for  much  pleasure  aud  instnicr 
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tioo.  The  Mine  difficulty  was  proposed  to  me,  nearij  aboat'lhe 
tame  tiiney  by  another  friend  (then  at  a  veiy  early  period  of  lUe,) 
who  has  since  honourably  distin^ished  himself  by  his  observa- 
tions on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia ;  the  first  fruits  of  a  philosophi- 
cal genius,  which,  I  trust,  is  destined  for  yet  more  important  undec^ 
takings.* 

As  Mr.'  Provost  has,  in  the  present  instance,  kimlly  aided  me 
in  the  task  of  removing  his  own  ol^iection,  1  shall  take  the  liber- 
ty to  borrow  his  words  : 

<*  Sans  Taction  de  la  Volont^  point  dVffbrt  d*attention.  Sans 
**  qnelque  eflbrt  d*attention  point  de  Souvenir.  Dans  le  8om- 
^meil,  Taction  de  la  Volont^  est  suspendue.  Comment  done 
"  reste-t-il  quelque  Souvenir  des  Songes  ? 

^  Je  vois  bien  deux  oQ  trois  r^ponses  a  cette  difficult^.  Quant 
*'  a  present,  elles  se  reduisent  a  dire,  ou  que  dans  un  Sommeil 
^  parfait,  il  n'y  a  nul  Souvenir,  et  que  la  ou  il  y  a  Souvenir,  le 
**  Sommeil  n'^toit  pas  parfikit ;  ou  que  Taction  de  la  Volont6  qui 
*'  suffit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'est  pas  suspendue  dans  le  SommeU ; 
^*  que  ce  degr6  d'activil^  reste  a  Tame ;  que  ce  n^est,  pour  ainsi 
*'  dire,  qu^une  Volont6  ^lementaire  et  comme  insensible." 

1  am  abundantly  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  objection  ;  and 
am  far  from  being  satisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  reconcile 
completely  the  apparent  inconsistency.  The  general  conclu- 
sions, at  the  same  time,  to  which  1  have  been  led,  seem  to  result 
so  necessarily  from  the  facts  I  have  stated,  that  even  although 
the  difficulty  in  question  should  remain  for  the  present  unsolved, 
it  would  notf  in  my  opinion,  materially  aflect  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest.  In  all  our  inquiries,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
remember,  that  when  we  have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle 
by  a  careful  induction,  we  are  not  entitled  to  reject  it,  because 
we  may  find  ourselves  unable  to  explain  from  it,  synthetically, 
all  the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned.  The  Newtonian 
Theory  of  the  Tides  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  some  apparent 
exceptions  occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  (in  consequence 

*  Obeervatioft^  on  the  Zoooomla  of  Dr.  Danrin.     By  Thomas  Brown,  Era. 
&]inbiirgh,  1799. 
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•f  oar  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  by  which, 
in  particular  cases,  the  eflTect  is  modified)  to  give  a  satisfactoiy 
explanation. 

Of  the  solutions  su^^^ted  by  Mr.  Provost,  the  first  coincides 
most  nearly  with  my  own  opinion ;  and  it  approaches  to  what  1 
have  hinted  (in  page  124  of  this  work)  concerning  the  seeming 
exceptions  to  my  doctrine,  which  may  occur  in  those  cases 
where  sleep  is  partial.  A  strong  confirmation  of  it,  undoubted- 
ly, may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  those  persons  (sever- 
al of  whom  1  have  happened  to  meet  with)  who  never  recollect 
to  have  dreamed,  excepting  when  the  soundness  of  their  sleep 
was  disturbed  by  some  derangement  in  their  general  health,  or 
by  some  accident  which  excited  a  bodily  sensation. 

Another  solution  of  the  di£Sculty  might  perhaps  be  derived 
from  the  facts  (stated  in  page  M  of  this  volume)  which  prove,, 
I'  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which  passes  through  the  mind» 
^  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  serve  to 
^  introduce  other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  Laws  of  Assp- 
••  ciation." 

From  tliis  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  the  more  re- 
Biarkable  circumstances  in  a  dream  should  recur  to  us  after  we 
awake,  it  might  (witlioot  our  exerting  during  sleep  that  attention 
which  is  essential  to  memory)  revive  the  same  concatenaSbn  of 
particulars  with  which  it  was  formerly  a^ompanied.  And  what 
is  a  dream,  but  such  a  concatenation  of  seeming  events  presenting 
itself  to  the  imagination  during  our  waking  hours  ;  the  origin  of 
which  we  learn  by  experience  to  refer  to  that  interval  which  b 
employed  in  sleep ;— finding  it  im{Jos8ible  to  connect  it  with  any 
specific  time  or  place  in  our  fiast  history  ?  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  we  cannot,  by  any  direct  acts  of  recollection,  recover  the 
train  of  our  sleeping  thoughts,  as  we  can,  in  an  evening,  review 
the  meditations  of  the  preceding  day. 

Another  cause,  it  must  be  owned,  presents  an  obstacle  to  such 
efforts  of  recollection ;  and  is,  perhaps,  adequate  of  itself  to  ex^* 
plain  the  fact  During  the  day,  we  have  many  ahis  to  memory 
which  are  wanting  in  sleep  (those,  in  particular,  which  are  fur* 
Bished  by  the  ofcgects  of  our  external  senses ;)  and  of  these  aids 
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vre  Dever  fail  to  avuL  ourselves,  in  attempting  to  recollect  the 
thoughts  in  iiyhich  the  day  has  been  spent.  We  consider,  in 
vrhhi  PLACE  we  were  at  a  particular  time,  and  what  persona  and 
things  we  there  saw ;  endeavouring  thus  to  lay  hold  of  our 
intellectual  processes,  by  means  of  the  sensible  objects  ^ith 
which  they  were  associated  :  and  yet;  with  all  these  advantages, 
the  account  which  most  men  are  able  to  give  of  their  meditations 
at  the  close  of  a  long  summer^s  day,  will  not  be  found  to  require 
many  sentences.  As  in  sleep,  our  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  completely  interrupted,  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
the  memory  of  our  dreams  should  be  much  more  imperfect  than 
that  of  our  waking  thoughts ;  even  supposing  us  to  bestow,  at 
the  moment,  an  equal  degree  of  attention  on  both. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  in  the  present  argument, 
that  those  persons  who  are  sul^ject  to  Samnambulismj  seldom,  if 
ever,  retain  any  recollection  of  the  objects  of  their  perceptions, 
while  under  the  influence  of  this  disorder.  If  the  principles  I 
have  endeavoured  to  estalilish  be  just,  this  is  a  necessary  conse- 
f  juence  of  their  inattention  to  what  then  passes  around  them ; 
an  inattention  of  which  nobody  can  doubt,  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  vacant  and  unconscious  stare  which 
their  eyes  exhibit.  The  same  fact  illustrates  strongly  the  sus^ 
pension,  during  sleep,  of  those  voluntary  powers,  to  which  the 
0|ieratiou8  both  of  mind  and  bo<1y  are  at  other  times  subjected. 

Tliese  considerations  derive  additional  evidence  from  a  com- 
mon remark,  that  idle  |)eo|)1e  are  most  apt  to  dream,  or,  at  least, 
to  recollect  their  dreams.  The  thoughts  of  the  busy  and  of  the 
studious  are  directed  by  their  habitual  occui>ations  into  a  partic- 
ular channel ;  and  the  spontaneous  course  of  their  ideas  is  check- 
ed, and  turned  aside,  hy  the  unremitted  activity  of  their  minds. 
In  the  heedless  and  dissipated,  the  thoughts  wander  carelessly 
fixmi  object  to  object,  acconling  to  tlie  obvious  relations  of 
resemblance  and  of  analog}%  or  of  vicinity  in  place  and 
lime.  As  these  are  the  prevailing  principles  of  association  in 
sleep,  the  chances  that  the  dreams  of  such  men  shall  be  again 
presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  are  infinitely 
multiplied. 
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Which  of  these  solutioiiB  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  real 
atate  of  the  fact,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide.  I  think  it  proba- 
ble, that  both  of  them  are  entitled  td  notice,  in  comparing  tha 
phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general  prineiplea  to  wliich  I 
have  endeavoured  to  refer  them.  In  cases  where  our  dreams  are 
occasioned  by  bodily  sensations,  or  by  bodily  indisposition,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  disturbed  state  of  our  rest  will  prevent 
that  total  cessation  of  the  power  of  attention,  which  takes  place 
when  sleep  is  profound  and  complete ;  and,  in  such  instances,  the 
attention  which  is  given  to  our  passing  thoughts,  may  enable  us 
afterwards  to  retrace  them  by  an  act  of  recollection.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  more  general  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  at  the 
moment  of  our  awaking,  the  interval  spent  in  sleep  presents  a 
total  blank  to  the  memory ;  and  yet,  it  happens  not  unfrequently, 
that,  at  the  distance  of  hours,  some  accidental  circumstance 
occurring  to  our  thoughts,  or  suggested  to  us  from  without,  revives 
a  long  train  of  particulars  associated  in  the  mind  with  each  other ; 
to  which  train  (not  being  able  to  account  otherwise  for  the  con- 
catenation of  its  parts)  we  give  the  name  of  a  Dream. 

After  all,  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  I  have  exhausted 
this  suliject ;  and  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  success  of  my 
inquiries,  if  those  who  are  qualified  to  distinguish  between  legiti- 
mate and  hypothetical  theories  shall  admit,  that  1  have  pointed 
out  the  plan  on  which  these  pheiKMnena  should  be  studied,  and 
have  made  some  progress,  (how  small  soever)  towards  its  execu- 
tion. Much  additional  light,  1  am  sensible,  might  have  been 
easily  thrown  on  this  part  of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  upon 
many  others,  if  I  had  not  imposed  on  myself  the  restraint  of  ad- 
hering, wherever  it  was  at  all  possible,  to  the  modes  of  speaking 
employed  by  my  predecessors  in  describing  our  mental  opera- 
lions. 

One  remark  I  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  this  research ;  that, 
among  the  astonishing  appearances  exhibited  by  the  miud  in 
sleep,  a  very  large  proportion  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  fi 
which  we  are  aveiy  moment  conscious  while  awake.  If  (lie  ex- 
citing causes,  for  exainple,  of  our  Dreams  seem  mysterious  and 
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Ihttcratable,  is  not  the  bet  tlie  lune  with  tlie  ori|^  of  eyety  idem 
or  thought  which  fpontaiicoiHlj  tolieito  our  notiee  ?  The  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  instance*  in  conseqoence  of  loBg 
and  constant  famiiiarity,  tliey  are  surveyed  by  aD  with  little 
wonder,  and  hj  most  with  hardly  any  attention.  In  the  former 
instance,  tliey  loose  tlie  curiosity  of  tlie  most  illitente,  from  their 
comparative  infreqoency,  and  from  tlie  contrast  winch.  In  aone 
respects,  they  present  to  the  results  of  our  liabitnal  experience. 

It  is  thos,  that  a  peasant  who  has  heen  accustomed  from  lus 

Infancy  to  see,  without  any  emotion,  the  fell  of  heavy  bodies  to 
the  ground,  never  fails  to  express  the  liveliest  admiration  wlien 
he  first  witnesses  the  powers  of  the  loadstone. 

In  such  cases,  the  researches  of  genuine  science  hscve  a  tenden- 
cy to  produce  two  moral  effects  equally  beneficial*  The  ooe  k 
to  illustrate  the  unity  of  design  in  nature,  by  reconciling  what 
seems,  fhxn  its  rarity  or  singularity,  to  be  n^rsterious  or  incom- 
prehensible, with  the  general  laws  wldch  are  familiarised  to  us  by 
daily  experience ;  the  other,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  fannliarity 
in  blunting  our  natural  curiosity  with  respect  to  these  laws,  by 
leading  the  thoughts  to  some  of  their  more  curious  and  apparently 
anomalous  applications. 

The  phenomeDa  of  Dreaming  may  perhaps,  in  this  last  point 
of  view,  form  an  article  not  altogether  useless  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  man;  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  to  attract  our  attention 
to  those  intellectual  powers,  from  which  it  is  so  apt  to  be  withdrawn 
by  that  external  world,  which  afibnls  the  first,  and  (for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life)  the  most  interesting  field  for  their  exeicise. 
In  my  own  case,  at  least,  this  supposition  has  been  exactly  veri- 
fied; as  the  speculations  concemmgthe  human  mind  which  I  have 
ventured  to  present  to  the  public,  all  took  their  Hse  from  the  sub- 
ject to  which  this  note  refers.  The  observations  which  I  have 
stated  with  respect  to  it  in  the  text  (excepting  a  very  few  para- 
graphs since  added)  were  written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  first  philosophical  essay  which  I  recollect  to  have 
atteinpteil.  The  same  essay  contained  the  substance  of  what  1 
have  introibiced  in  chapter  thinl,  concerning  the  belief  accom^ 
panying  conception;  and  of  the  remarks  stated  in  the  third  section 
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.cf  chapter  fifth,  on  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the  mmd  hu 
oyer  the  train  of  its  thoughts.  When  I  was  afterwards  led  pro- 
lessiottallj,  at  the  distanee  of  many  jears,  to  resume  the  same 
studies,  this  short  manuscript  was  almost  the  only  memorial  1  had 
preserved  of  these  favourite  pursuits  of  my  early  youth ;  and  from 
the  views  which  it  recalled  to  me,  insensibly  arose  the  Analysis 
I  have  since  undertaken  of  our  intellectual  faculties  in  generaL 

For  some  indulgence  to  the  egotism  of  this  note,  I  must  trust  to 
the  good  nature  of  my  readers.  It  has  been  lengthened  much 
beyond  my  original  intention,  by  an  anxiety  (not,  I  hope,  unpar. 
donable  in  an  Author)  to  fix  the  date  of  some  of  my  disquisitions 
and  conclusions,  of  which  it  is  h^hly  probable  I  may  magnify 
the  importance  beyond  their  just  value.  The  situation  of  a  pul> 
lie  teacher,  (I  must  beg  leave  to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate 
circulation  to  the  doctrines  he  delivers,  exposes  him  to  many 
inconveniences  wliich  other  classes  of  literary  men  have  in  their 
power  to  avoid. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  cannot  help  reminding  my 
readers  once  more,  that  my  fundamental  principle  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep  is, — not,  that  (he  power  afvuUtum 
is  then  suspended ;  but,  that  the  h^uence  of  the  will  over  the  fa- 
culties both  of  mind  and  body  is  then  interrupted,    (See  pp.  276, 
277,  278,  279.)  I  mention  this  chiefly,  in  order  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  my  doctrine  and  that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin's 
Zoonamia.    Accorcting  to  this  ingenious  writer,  *^  the  power  of 
'*  volition  is  totally  suspended  in  perfect  sleep."  (Zoonomia,  vol. 
i.  p.  315.) — ^''In  the  Jyteid^'' (he  observes,)  "  the  desire  €i  mo- 
ving  the  body  is  painfully  exerted;  but  tlie pawenf  tnmnng  f<,  or 
voUiiony  is  incapable  of  action  till  we  awake."  (p.  288.)  Would 
he  not  have  stated  the  fact  more  correctly,  if  he  had  said,  that 
vdUion  is  painfully  exerted;  but  that  the  power  of  moving  the 
body  is  suspended?   In  the  very  accurate  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Locke,  ^*  voUHan  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exerting  that 
^  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by 
*'  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particular  action." 
This  act  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Darwin  expresses  by  the  wonl  desire ; 
an  indistinctness  still  extremely  common  among  metaphysical 
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wrUen;  although  it  was  long  ago  remailLed  and  eeaMired  I17  the 
eminent  author  jast  quoted :  ^  I  find**  (layi  LiOcke,)  ^  the  nriU  often 
**  confomided  with  desire^  and  on^  put  ibr  Uie  other;  and  that  by 
'^  men>  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought,  not  to  ha^e  very  di»> 
**  tinct  notions  of  thii^t,  and  not  to  have  written  very  clearly 
about  them.''  (Enay  on  Hunan  Undenfanding,  rdk.  L  p.  203. 
l&tb  edition.) 

Note  (P.)  page  203. 
I 

Dr.  Reid  baa,  with  great  truth,  observed,  that  Des  Cartes'  rea- 
sonings against  the  esistenee  of  the  secondaiy  qoalities  of  OMtter, 
owe  all  their  plausibility  to  the  Ambiguity  of  worda.-  When  he 
affirms,  for  example,  that  the  smell  of  a  rose  is  not  in  the  Hower 
but  in  the  mind,  hb  proposition  amounts  only  to  tins,  that  the 
rose  is  not  conscious  of  the  sensation  of  smell :  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  Des  Cartes'  reasonings,  that  tiiere  \b  no  quality  In  the 
roae  which  excites  the  sensatkm  of  smell  in  tiie  mind;r**which  b 
all  that  any  person  means  when  he  qpeaks  of  the  smell  of  that 
fkiwer.  For  the  word  smelly  like  the  names  of  all  secondary  qual- 
ities, signiBes  two  things,  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and  the  un- 
known quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  sensation.*  The  same 
remark  applies  to  that  process  of  reasoning  by  which  Dea  Cartes 
attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire. 

All  this,  I  think,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  respect  to  smells 
and  tastes,  and  also  with  respect  to  heat  and  cold ;  concerning 
which  I  agree  with  Dr.  Reid,  in  thinking  that  Des  Cartes'  doc- 
trine, when  cleared  of  that  air  of  mysteiy  which  it  derives  from 

^Sofloc  judicioiis  remarks  oo  this  dinbigalty  in  the  namet  of  seoondaiy  qualitia,  are 
made  by  Malebiunche : 

**  It  is  oulj  (says  he)  idiiee  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  those  oonfined  aad  indeter- 
minate <iue8tioD8,  whether  6re  is  hot,  grass  green,  and  eugar  sweet,  philosophere  are  in 
use  to  answer,  by  distinguishing  the  eqnivocal  meaning  of  the  words  expressing  sensible 
qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and  savour,  you  understand  such  and  such  a  disposition  of 
parts,  or  some  unknown  motion  of  insensible  particles,  then  fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and 
sugar  sweet  But  if  by  heat  and  other  qualities  yon  understand  what  I  feel  by  fire, 
what  I  see  in  grass,  &c.  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grass  greenj  for  the  heat  I  feel,  and  thc^ 
coloun  I  see,  are  only  ia  the  sou].** 
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tbe  aimbigDity  of  words,  differa  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  com- 
monly reeeiyed  notions.  But  the  case  seems  to  be  different  irith 
respect  to  e^imirs^  of  the  nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to 
fbrm  a  very  eonfiised  conception,  which  the  philosophy  of  ^Des 
Cartes  has  a  tendency  to  correct  Dr.  Reid  has  justly  distinguish- 
ed the  ptaUhf  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  appearance  of  col- 
our, which  last  can  only  exist  in  a  mind.^  Now  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  that  when  the  vulgar  speak  of  colour,  they  commonly 
mean  the  appearance  of  colour ;  or  rather  they  associate  the  appear* 
ance  and  its  cause  so  intimately  together,  that  they  find  it  im]iossi- 
ble  to  think  of  them  separately.!  The  sensation  of  colour  never 
forms  one  simple  ofcrject  of  attention  to  the  mind  like  those  of 
smell  and  taste;  but  every  time  we  are  conscious  of  it,  we  per* 
ceive  at  the  same  time«extension  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  colour  without  extension,  though 
eertainly  there  is  no  more  necessary  connection  between  them, 
than  between  extension  and  smell. 

From  this  habit  of  associating  the  tw*o  together,  we  are  led  also  to 
assign  them  the  same  place,  and  to  conceive  the  different  colours, 
or  (to  use  Dr.  Reid*s  language)  the  appearance  of  the  different 
colours,  as  something  spread  over  the  surfaces  of  bodies.    I  owi| 


*  Dr.  Akenride,  in  one  of  hb  Notes  on  his  Pliasuiis  oT  Imagination,  observei, 
tlmt  coloon,  u  ofpnhauUd  by  the  mnd,  do  not  exist  in  the  body.  By  this  qualifies- 
tioo,  he  plainly  means  to  distinguish  what  Dr.  Beid  calls  the  appearance  of  colour, 
iiom  colour  considered  as  a  quality  of  matter. 

f  Dr.  Reid  is  of  o^nion,  that  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  ocpress  by  the  word  cofotir, 
a  quality,  and  not  a  sensation.  ^Cokxir  (says  he)  diffiars  from  other  secoodaiy  qual- 
ities in  this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is  sometimes  given  to  the  seosatioQ 
which  indicates  it,  and  is  occasioned  I7  it,  we  never,  as  fiu*  as  I  can  judge,  give  tht^ 
pame  of  colour  to  the  sensation,  but  to  the  quality  only.**  Thu  question  is  of  no  conse* 
qjuence  for  us  to  discoss  at  present,  as  Dr.  Reid  acknowledges  in  the  foUowing  passage^ 
that  the  sensatioo  and  quality  are  so  intimately  united  together  in  the  mind,  that  they 
seem  to  form  only  one  sunple  ol^ject  of  thought  "  When  we  think  or  speak  of  any 
particular  colour,  however  simple  the  notion  may  seem  to  be  which  is  presented  to 
the  imaginatioii,  it  b  really  in  some  sort  compounded;  it  involves  an  unknown  causes 
^nd  a  known  eflbet  Tbe  name  of  eoiour  belongji  indeed  to  the  cause  only,  and  not 
to  the  effect  But  as  the  cause  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception  of  it, 
but  I7  its  relation  to  the  known  effect  And  therefore  both  go  together  m  the  unagi- 
nation,  and  are  so  closely  united  that  they  are  mistaken  for  one  simple  object  of 
tb^ni^t^    /nullify  mlv  Cle  ^itmian  ififid,  chap.  vi.  sect  i. 
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that  when  we  reflect  on  the  subject  with  attention^  we  find  this 
conception  to  be  indistinct,  and  see  clearly  that  the  appearance 
of  colour  can  exist  only  in  a  mind :  but  still  it  is  tome  confused 
notion  of  this  sort,  which  every  man  is  disposed  to  form  who  baa 
not  been  very  familiarly  conversant  with  phikMophical  Inqni- 
Ties. — I  find,  at  least,  that  such  Is  the  notion  wliich  most  readilj 
presents  itself  to  my  own  mind. 

Nor  Is  this  reference  of  the  sensation,  or  appearance  of  colour* 
to  an  external  olgect,  a  fact  altogether  singular  in  our  constitution. 
It  is  extremely  analogous  to  the  reference  which  we  always  make, 
of  the  sensations  of  touch  to  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  sensations  exist — If  I  striice  my  hand  against 
a  hard  object,  I  naturally  say,  that  I  feel  pain  in  my  hand.  Tho 
philosophical  truth  is,  that  I  perceive  tha  cause  of  the  pain  to  be 
applied  to  that  part  of  my  body.  The  sensation  ityelf  I  cannot 
refer  in  paini  of  place  to  the  hand,  without  conceiving  the '  soul  to 
be  sjiread  over  the  body  by  diffusion. 

A  still  more  striking  analogy  to  the  fact  under  our  consideration, 
occurs  in  those  sensations  of  touch  which  we  refer  to  a  place  iu^tmd 
the  Umits  cfthe  body;  as  in  the  case  of  pain  felt  in  an  amputated 
limb. 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  tlie  foregoing  observa- 
tions on  the  sensation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  notice  of  by  d*Al- 
embert  in  the  Encyclopedie^  as  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind. 

"  II  est  tr^s  Evident  que  le  mot  cauleur  ne  d^signe  aucune  pro- 
**  pri^t6  du  corps,  mais  seulement  une  modification  de  notre  ame  ; 
^*  que  la  blancbeur,  par  exemple,  la  rougeur,  &c.  n^existent  que 
^^  dans  nous,  etuullement  dans  le  corps  ausquels  nous  les  rapportons ; 
*^  neanmoins  par  une  habitude  prise  dds  notre  enfance,  c^est  une 
^  chose  tr^s  singuliere  et  digne  de  Tattention  des  metaphysiciens, 
^*  que  ce  penchant  que  nous  avons  a  rapi)orter  a  une  substance 
"  mat^rielle  et  divisible,  ce  qui  appartient  r^ellement  a  une  sub* 
"  stance  spirituelle  et  simple  ;  et  rieu  n'est  peut  6tre  plus  extra- 
'*  onlinaire  dans  les  o])erations  de  notre  ame,  que  de  la  voir  trans- 
""  porter  hors  d'elle  m^me  et  6ten(lre,  pour  ainsi  dire,  ses  sensationa 
'•  sur  une  substance  a  laquelle  elles  ne  peuvent  appartenir.^ 
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Prom  the  following  passage  in  Condillac's  Traits  des  Sensa- 
tions, it  appears  that  the  phencHnenon  here  remarked  by  d' Alem- 
bert,  was,  in  Condillac's  opinion,  the  natural  and  obvious  effect 
of  an  early  and  habitual  association  of  ideas.  I  quote  it  with  the 
greater  pleasure,  that  it  contains  the  happiest  illustration  I  have 
teen  of  the  doctrine  which  1  have  been  attempting  to  explain. 
•  ^  On  pourroit  faire  une  supposition,  ou  I'odorat  apprendroit  a 
^  juger  parfaitement  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  des  situations,  et 
**  des  distances.  11  sufllroit  d'un  c6t^  de  soumettre  les  corpuscu- 
*^  les  odorif§rans  aux  loix  de  la  dioptrique,  et  de  I'autre,  de  con- 
'*  struire  Torgane  de  I'odorat  a  pen  prds  sur  le  modele  de  celui  de 
'^la  vile;  ensorte  que  ies  rayons  odoriilSrans,  apr^  s^6tre  crois€s 
^^  a  Touverture,  frappassent  sur  une  membrane  int^rieure  autant 
**  de  points  distincts  qu'il  y  en  a  sur  les  surfaces  d'oii  ils  seroient 
'^  r§fl^his. 

**  £n  pareil  cas,  nous  contracterions  bient6t  Thabitude  d'etendre 
^'  les  odeurs  sur  les  objets,  et  les  philosophes  ne  manqueroient 
^  pas  de  dire,  que  I'odorat  n'a  pas  besoin  des  lecons  du  toucher  pour 
'*  appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des  figures." 

Oeuores  de  Condillac. — EdU*  Amst.  voL  v.  p.  223. 

NOTE  (Q.)  page  294. 

^'  Verum  quidem  est,  quod  hodiemi  musici  sic  loqui  soleant 
"  (acutum  in  alto  reputantes  et  grave  in  imo)  quodque  ex  Graecis 
recentioribus  nonnulli  sic  aliquando  (sed  raro)  loquuti  videan- 
tur ;  apud  quos  sensim  inolevit  mos  sic  loquemli.— Sed  antiqui* 
**  ores  Oneci  plane  contrarium  (grave  reputantes  in  alto  et  acu- 
*^  tum  in  imo.)  Quod  etiam  ad  Boethii  tempera  continuatum  est, 
**  qui  in  schematismis  suls,  grave  semper  in  summo  ponit,  et  acu- 
*tum  in  imo."  David  Gregory,  m  Pnrfat.  ad  edUp  swun 
Euclid.    Op.  Oxon.  1703.  ' 

The  association  to  which,  in  modem  times,  we  are  habituated 
firom  our  infancy,  between  the  ideas  of  acute  and  high,  and  be- 
tween those  of.  grave  and  low,  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Smith,  in 
his  Harmonics,  from  the  formation  of  the  voice  in  singing ; 
which  Aristides  Quiatillaous  thus  de9cribes :  ^  rirmu  Ui  fm  ^A^ym, 
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*^  qaidem  gravitas  fit,  si  ex  inferiore  parte  (gutturb)  spiritsa  suffsuni 
**  feratur,  acmneii  vero,  si  per  sununam  partem  prommpat ;"  (as 
Heibomius  translates  it  in  his  notes.)  See  Smith's  HisnNMiici,  p.  3. 
Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  Essay  on  Poetrjr  and  Mwie,  sajrsy 
it  is  probable  that  the  deepest  or  gravest  sound  was  called  mummm 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  shrillest  or  acutest  mm;  and  he  coqjeo- 
tnres,  that  ^  this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  conskmetloti-of 
^  their  instruments;  the  string  that  sounded  the  fonner  being per- 
^  haps  highest  in  place,  and  that  which  sounded  the  latter  lowest** 
If  this  conjecture  could  be  verified,  it  would  aibrd  a  proof  from 
the  fact,  how  liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  this  respect 
by  casual  combinations. 

Note  (R.)  page  332. 

The  ^fference  between  the  effects  of  associaiim  and  of  tsto^'- 
nadan^  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  these  words,)  in  height- 
ening the  pleasure  or  the  pain  produced  on  the  mindjby  external 
objects,  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks  : 

1  As  far  as  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  heightening 
pleasure  or  pain,  the  mind  is  passive  :  and  accontinglj  where 
such  associations  are  a  source  of  inconvenience,  they  are  seldom 
to  be  cured  by  an  effort  of  our  volition,  or  even  by  reasoning  ; 
but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  associations.  Imagina- 
tion  is  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind ;  and  although  it  may  often 
be  ditficult  to  restrain  it,  it  is  plainly  distinguishable  in  theory 
from  the  associations  now  mentioned. 

2.  In  every  ciise  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates,  it 
is  implied  that  some  pleasure  or  pain  is  recalled  which  was  felt 
by  the  mind  before.  I  visit,  for  example,  a  scene  where  I  have 
been  once  happy ;  and  the  sight  of  it  affects  me,  on  that  account, 
with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  which  I  should  not  have  received 
(Vom  any  other  scene  equally  beautiful.  1  shall  not  inquire, 
whether,  in  such  cases,  the  associated  pleasure  arises  immediately 
upon  the  sight  of  the  object,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any 
train  of  tliought ;  or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recollection 
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and  conception  of  former  occurrences  Tvhich  the  perception  recals. 
On  neither  supposition  does  it  imply  the  exercise  of  that  creative 
power  of  the  mind  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Imagi- 
nation. It  is  true,  that  commonly,  on  such  occasions,  imagination 
is  busy ;  and  our  pleasure  is  much  heightened  by  the  colouring 
which  she  gives  to  the  objects  of  memoiy.  But  the  difference 
between  the  effects  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  this  faculty^ 
and  tfiose  which  result  from  association,  is  not,  on  that  account, 
the  less  real. 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happiness  is  chiefly  felt  by 
cultivated  minds.  That  of  association  extends  to  all  ranks  of 
men,  and  furnishes  the  chief  instrument  of  education  ;  insomuch 
that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  associations  of  another ' 
from  early  infancy,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  his  happi- 
ness or  nuseiy. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word  Asso- 
ciation  in  so  extensive  a  sense,  as  to  comprehend,  not  only  im- 
agnation,  but  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  Wherever  the 
pleasing  or  the  painful  effect  of  an  object  does  not  depend  solely 
on  the  object  itself,  but  arbes  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  some 
mental  operation  to  which  the  perception  of  it  gives  rise,  the 
effect  is  referred  to  association.  And,  undoubtedly,  this  language 
may  be  employed  with  propriety,  if  the  word  Association  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  arise  in  the  mind, 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  which  the  sight  of  the  object 
may  give  to  the  imagination,  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  the 
other  principles  of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work,  and  particularly 
in  the  second  part  of  chap.  v.  I  employ  the  word  Association  in  a 
much  more  limited  sense ;  to  express  the  effect  which  an  object 
derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  which  it  does  not  necessarily 
suggest,  but  which  it  uniformly  recals  to  the  mind,  in  consequence 
of  early  and  long  continued  habits. 


Note  (S.)  page  346. 

The  following  passage  from  Malebranche  win  be  a  snfficiMlt 

wpecunen  of  the  common  theories  with  reelect  to  memory* 
TDK..  I.  62 
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^  In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  should  be  eftHr 
**  ed  to  mind,  that  all  our  different  perceptions  are  affixed  to  the 
^  changes  which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
^  brain,  wherein  the  soul  particularly  resides. 

**•  This  supiMMition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the  memory 
^  is  explained  :  for  as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which  have  contin* 
^  ued  for  some  time  bent  after  a  particular  manner,  preserve  a 
^  readiness  and  facility  of  being  bent  afresh  in  the  same  manner ; 
*^  so  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once  received  certain  imprea- 
*^  sions  from  the  current  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  from  the  action 
*^  of  the  objects  upon  them,  retain  for  a  considerable  time  some 
**  facility  of  rcH^eiving  the  <iame  diB|K)sition8.  Now  the  memory 
*'  consists  only  in  that  promptness  or  facility;  since  a  man  thinks 
^  upon  the  s-ime  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the  same. 
*•  impressions."^ 

**  The  most  considerable  differenges,"  says  the  same  Author 
in  another  |)a8sagc«  '^  that  are  found  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
*'  during  his  whole  life,  are  in  hia  infancy,  in  his  maturity,  and 
''  in  h'ls  old  age.  The  fibres  in  the  brain  in  a  man's  childhood 
^  are  soft,  flexiblr,  and  delicate  ;  a  riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and 
**  corro1)orate9  thp-n  ;  but  in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflex- 
**  ible,  gross,  and  intormixrd  with  siiperfiuous  humours,  which  the 
**  fnint  and  languishing  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
**  perse  :  for  as  we  nee  thnt  the  fihri's  which  comftose  the  flesh 
*'  harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flesh  of  a  young  partridge  is  with- 
out dispute  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  so  the  fibres  of 
^'  the  hraiu  of  a  child,  or  a  youug  person,  must  be  more  soft  and 
delicate  than  tho»<e  of  persons  more  advanced  in  years. 

We  shall  underr^tand  the  ground  and  the  occasion  of  these 
changes,  if  v  e  consider  that  the  fibres  are  continually  agitated 
by  the  animal  spirits,  which  whirl  about  them  in  many  different 
*'  manners  :  for  as  the  winds  parch  and  dry  the  earth  by  their 
blowing  uiK)n  it,  so  the  animal  spirits,  by  their  perpetual  agita- 
"  tion,  render  by  degrees  the  greatest  part  of  the  fibres  of  a 
*^  man's  hniin  more  dry,  more  close,  and  solid  ;  so  that  persons 
^'^  more  stricken  in  age  must  necessarily  have  them  almost  always 

•  Book  ij.  dsp.  5,  (Page  54  of  Tatlob*<  Traul.) 
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^'more  inflexible  than  those  of  a  lesser  standing.  And  as  for 
^  those  of  the  same  age,  drunkards,  who  for  many  years  together 
^  have  drank  to  excess  either  wine^  or  other  such  intoxicating 
-**  liquors,  must  needs  have  them  more  solid  and  more  inflexible 
''than  those  who  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  such  kind  of 
'^  liqnon  all  their  lives.*** 

Note  (T.)  page  400. 

^  Tl|ough  Sir  Isaac*s  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the  last 

*^  years  of  his  life,  I  found  he  perfectly  understood  his  own  wri- 

*' tings,  contrary  to  what  I   had  frequently  heard  in  discouTse 

**  from  many  persons.   This  opinion  of  theirs  might  arise,  perhaps, 

**  from  his  not  being  always  ready  at  speaking  on  these  subjects, 

*  when  it  might  be  expected  he  should.    But  as  to  thu  it  may 

^  be  observed,  that  great  geniuses  are  frequently  liable  to  be 

**  absent,  not  only  in  relation  to  conunon  life,  but  with  regard  to 

*^  some  of  the  parts  of  science  they  are  the  best  informed  of.    In- 

**  ventors  seem  to  treasure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have 

*^  found  oift,  after  another  manner  than  those  do  the  same  things, 

*^  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.     The  former,  when  they 

^  have  occasion  to  produce  their  knowledge,  are,  in  some  measure, 

**  obliged  immediately  to  investigate  part  of  what  they  want- 

"  For  this  they  are  not  equally  fit  at  all  times  ;  so  it  has  often 

"  happeneil,  that  such  as  retain  things  chiefly  by  a  very  strong 

<*  memory,  have  appeared  ofl'-hand  more  expert  than  the  discov- 

*'  erers  themselves.*' 

Prrfacc  to  Pemberton's  Fien  of  Newton*s  Philosoplgf. 

Note  (U.)  page  439. 

**  Going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking 
*^  well,  and  drawing  fine  pictures  of  it ;  this  is  so  far  from  neces- 
^  sarily  or  certunly  conducing  to  form  a  tiabit  of  it  in  him  who 
^  thus  employs  hunseif,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a  contra- 
**  ry  course,  and  render  it  gradually  more  insensible  ;  i.  e.  from  a 
*^  tiabit  of  insensibility  to  all  moral  obligations.  For,  from  our  very 
^  bculty  of  habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  repeated*  grow 

•Qookii.  chip.  6.  ifHfi  Moff  Tailoa'i  TnvL) 
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^  weaker.    Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the  mind,  are  felt 
"  less  sensibly  :  being  accustomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity, 
^  i.  e.  lessens  fear ;  to  diitress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pitj ;   to 
*^  instances  of  others*  mortality,  lessens  the  sensible  apprehensioo 
"  of  our  own.  And  from  these  two  observations  together,  that  prac- 
*'  tical  habits  are  formed  and  strengthened  by  repeated  acts  ;  and 
^  that  passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us ; 
**  it  must  follow,  that  active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and 
*'  strengthening  by  a  course  of  acting  upon  such  and  such  motives 
'Und  excitements,  whilst  these  motives  and  excitements  themselves 
^*  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  growing  less  sensible,  i.  e.  are 
"  continually  less  and  less  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits 
"  strengthen.      And  experience  confirms  this  :  for  active  prin- 
"ciples,  at  the  very  time  they  are  less  lively,  in  perception  than 
^  they  were,  are  found  to  be,  somehow,  wrought  more  thoroughly 
'*  into  the  temper  and  character,  and  become  more  effectual  in 
"influencing  our  practice.     The  three  things  just  mentioned 
"  may  aflbrd  instances  of  it.    Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural 
'*  excitement  of  passive  fear  and  active  caution  :  and  by  being 
"  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually  wrought,  at 
"  the  same  time  that  the  former  gradually  lessens.     Perceptiop 
"  of  distress  in  others,  is  a  natural  excitement  passively  to  pity, 
"  and  actively  to  relieve  it :  but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend 
"  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he  cannot 
^^  but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the  various  nuse- 
'*  ries  of  life  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted ;  when  yet, 
*'*'  at  the  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  passion,  but 
"  as  a  practical  principle  of  action,  will  strengthen  :  and  whilst 
''  he  passively  compassionates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire 
"  a  greater  aptitude  actively  to  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also, 
*'  at  the  same  time  that  the  daily  instances  of  men^s  dying  around 
*'  us,  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or  apprehension 
"  of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  contribute  to  the 
"  strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men     i.  e.  to 
'^  forming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant  view  to  it^ 

BuTLER^a  Analogy^  page  122*  3d  edit. 
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